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BUFFALO Self-Emptying Silent Cutters...available in 200, 350, 
600 and 800 pounds capacity. 


__ BUFFALO Grinders ...6 models, 1,000 to 15,000 pounds per BUFFALO Vacuum Mixers...7 


hour capacity. 75 to 2,000 pounds maximum mixi 





but antiquated methods of cutting, grinding, mixing and stuffing of sausage 
meat will not equal the quality and emulsion yield, speed of production, time 


and labor savings, or net profit made possible by modern BUFFALO Quality 
Sausage Making Machines. 


Since 1868...when John E. Smith invented the world’s first power sausage meat 
cutter...Smith machines have been identified as the pioneers and leaders in each 
progressive step of sausage making. Modern Smith “BUFFALO” machines help 
sausage makers produce the highest quality products...with increased yield... 


at the lowest possible operating costs...and with increased operating profits. 


BUFFALO Quality Sausage Making Machines are the result of more than 75 years 
of specialized engineering skill in the design of machines that have always 
kept pace with the tremendous growth of the sausage industry. In fact, we can 


justly claim that BUFFALO machines have set the pace! 


Whether you are interested in the present war market or the post-war period, a 


Smith representative will be glad to survey your existing sausage-making kitchen 


and make recommendations as to changes and additions that will enable you 
to secure an improved quality and yield of product, at the least expense and 
with a minimum of labor and power consumption. Write for information about 


this service or for catalogs describing any BUFFALO machines. No obligation. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


50 BROADWAY Sales and Service Offices in principal cities BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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For a SOUND BUSINESS 


As a result of constant research and 
scientific developments, the FEARN 
Laboratories are in a position to solve 
the Meat Packer’s most vital problems 
—to supply him with exceedingly fine 
materials—to improve the quality of 


his present product—develop new 


products and ideas to meet changing 


conditions and to obtain the best re- 
sults from all his manufacturing op- 
erations. 

To MAKE your business sound—to 
KEEP your business sound, consult 


your FEARN Representative often! 
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rm Lahoratories. Ing. , Fearn Lahoratories, Inc. 

Manufacturers of Fine Food Special 1 me 1 Manufacturers of Fine Food Spactalier — 

- | ia 
N. Western Ave Chicago. III 701-707 N. Western Av Chicago. Ill 
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THE HOUSE OF ‘‘BOSS’’ AND|* 


Beet Hoists 


Also Furnished with 
V-Belt Drive 


Calf and Sheep Kill- 
ing Equipment Actuated 
Droppers 
Baking Ovens 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


FACTORY LOCATED AT 
HELEN & BLADE STS., OFF 5600 VINE, 
ELMWOOD PLACE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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‘Boss’? 





MACHINES IT PRODUCES 


“ 





Silent Cutters 


nal 





Stuffers 





TO serve the meat industry in every 
capacity promptly and efficiently. 


TO continue creating and developing 
machinery and equipment to im- 
prove working conditions. 


TO build equipment that is durable 
and effective for keeping time, 





The *“*BOSS”’ 


Best Of Satisfactory Service 


Creed is 


labor and maintenance costs at a 
minimum. 
TO warrant and maintain the confi- 


dence the “BOSS” firm has enjoy- 
ed over a period of 58 years. 


TO never fail in the endeavor to give 
our clients 








Cockers for Inedible 
and Edible Rendering 





Percolators 
Presses 
Hashers and Washers 





Tripe Scalders 


Mail Address: P. O. BOX D 
Elmwood Place Station. 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio 















THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ 





Shredders 





Lard Rolls 


Meat Dispensers 
Meat Loaf Pan Fillers 
Stuffing Tables 
Trucks for all Purposes 


SUPPLY CO. 





Lard Gyrators 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
824 WEST EXCHANGE AVE. 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Wf 3 Factors Gontributing to Stange 


By improved methods of extracting and utilizing flavor 
substances from natural spices, Stange has made possi- 


ble new and higher standards of flavoring food products. 


By developing blending techniques to a high degree of 
skill and efficiency, the Stange laboratory has been able 
to collaborate with the technicians of food processors 
in solving difficult seasoning problems. Stange tech- 


nicians have highly developed taste perceptions. 


By standardizing the flavoring strength, purity, fidelity 
and by the complete utilization of natural spice flavors, 


Stange has put flavor under laboratory control. 
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Smoked and cooked meat wrappers 
Sliced bacon wrappers and hotel packs 
Wrappers for fresh pork loins 
Lard carton liners 
Wrappers for green hams and bellies for the freezer 
FOR Inner wrappers for cooked hams 
Spiced ham can liners 
Tamale wrappers 
Barrel liners 
Ham jackets 
Box liners 
Export lard box liners 
Sausage wrappers and box liners 


MADE BY 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT . KALAMAZOO 99 . MICHIGAN 
BRANCH PLANTS IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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FOUR THINGS COME NOT BACK: 


The Spoken Word 
The Sped Arrow 
CRM ALG 


The Neglected Opportunity 





WAXED and SPECIAL TREATED PAPERS for the 
PACKING INDUSTRY 


Consensus of the Conventions: 
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TENDER BEEF, 194-V 
calls for TENDERAY! 


4 Even though the war is preventing additional Tenderay installations, 
it is not stopping the wheels of Tenderay technical progress. * * 
The Tenderay which you will install when Victory comes, 194-V, 
will be faster, more efficient. It will probably be easier to install 
and thus cost less. * * Changing conditions after the war, will 
—_ make it necessary for packers to sell more aggressively and to 


~ take advantage of every merchandising opportunity. The Tenderay 







process offers you the finest post-war merchandising program, plus 


sales appeal to new and old customers alike. 











q 





4 a S 
More and more packers are passing on this tip to “Not only because it will give me better beef, but 
their friends . . . “Look into Tenderay. It is No. 1 * because it will give me a complete modern sales 
in my post-war sales plans. promotion program.” 





\il/, 
= “WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


“Z 





TENDERAY DEPARTMENT 


\Vl/ 
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MEYERCORD DECALS 


. why not use it. Repro- 


Rolling stock whether it “rides the rails’’ 
or the highways can do a constant selling 
job ...if properly decorated and identi- 
fied. Every truck, bus, railway locomo- 
tive and car offers thousands of miles 


of advertising per year. The space is free. 


You own it.. 
duce trademarks, products, or slogans 
with Meyercord’scolorful, weather-tested 
vehicle Decals. Over-night application at 
a fraction of hand-painting cost. For 


samples and details address Dept. 3810. 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World’s Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 


LAKE STREET ° CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


ee Fe fo 
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Not only in the South Pacific but in Africa and ’round the world—everywhere 





with our forces—TRAVER packaging protects and preserves vital supplies. 


The popular, proved Traver “Tite-Seal” Liner 
for shortenings is a notable example of our 
power to meet emergencies. 

Let us help you solve your packaging prob- 
lem. If it is one imposed by war conditions, 
we have designed and produced many such: 


printed Cellophane liners, metal-lined bags, 


Traco-Paks and LoxTite box partitions which 
have met the most exacting requirements. 

If you face a civilian goods problem, you can 
depend upon our long experience and known 
ability as designers of modern packages. Eco- 
nomical production on automatic machinery 


of our own invention assures satisfaction. 


TRACO CELLOPHANE LINERS AND BAGS * PRINTED CELLOPHANE AND 









TRACO TRAVER CORPORATION 


358-368 W. Ontario St. © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © 404 N. Sacramento Blvd. 


PACKAGING 
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GLASSINE IN SHEETS AND ROLLS * TRACO-PAKS * LOXTITE FILLERS 





Engineers and 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING, 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


POWER TRANSMITTING UNITS 












LINK-BELT 
MAINTENANCE PARTS SERVICE 


is available to keep your materials handling and 
mechanical power transmitting equipment operating 
at peak efficiency. Catalogs and full particulars sent 
on request. 

OTHER PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Boning and Hog 
Cutting Conveyors, as well as Conveyors and Ele- 
vators of the Apron, Belt, Bucket, Chain, Flight and 
Screw types for handling edible and in-edible prod- 


ucts . . . Coal and Ashes Handling Equipment ‘ 
Automatic Coal Stokers Vibrating, Liquid, Re- 
volving, Sewage and Water-Intake Screens . . . Car 
Spotters—Portable and Stationary types .. . Port- 
able Car Icers . . . Ice Crushers and Slingers ‘ 
Spray Nozzles . . . Babbitted, Ball and Roller Bear- 
ings—mounted and unmounted types ... Hangers 
... Collars ... Clutches... Gears... Pulleys... 
Base Plates . .. Shafting ... ete. 

oa 9118 





LINK-BELT ROTO-LOUVRE DEHYDRATOR 
for Processing Meat, Vegetables, and other products 








CUTTING AND TRIMMING 
CONVEYORS 











CHAINS AND SPROCKETS OF ALL TYPES 


ne 


OVERHEAD PUSHER CONVEYORS 

















BULK-FLO CONVEYOR — 
ELEVATOR — FEEDER 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


- 





P. 1. V. GEAR VARIABLE SPEED 
Malleable, Promal, Steel 





= 


CHANGERS 








TAKE-UPS—ALL TYPES 











> 


— 





SILENT AND ROLLER SHAFT COUPLINGS 
CHAIN DRIVES Flexible and Rigid Types 





















Atlenta........ .1116 M y Ave. S.W. Denver 2...............521 Boston Bldg. 
1 ....--1002 Lexington Bldg. Detroit 4............. .5938 Linsdale Ave. 
BEE, Bs cvispedcceses 136 Brookline Ave. Grand Rapids 6.......1012 Cherry St., 8. E. 
Es icecnes ...690 Ellicott Square Houston 2.................711 M 
Chicago 9...... 300 W. Pershing Rd. Huntington, W. Va. ..2840 N. Staunton Rd. 
Chicago 8.......... 2410 W. 18th St. Indianapolis 6........ 220 S. Belmont Ave. 
Cleveland 13.........548 Rockefeller Bldg. Indianapolis 6........ 519 N. Holmes Ave. 
Dallas 1 ; ..500 Latimer Kansas City 6, Mo. .... 1004 Baltimore Ave. 


Philadelphia 40. .2045 W. Hunting Pk. Ave. 


HERE’S WHERE YOU CAN REACH YOUR NEAREST LINK-BELT OFFICE... 


Los Angeles 33... . .361-369 S. Anderson St. Pittsburgh 19............436 Seventh Ave. 
Louisville, 2..... ....+1195 Starks Bldg. Portland, 9, Ore... ...1637 N. W. 14th Ave. 

.....--200 Lyndale Ave., N. San Francisco 24.............400 Paul Ave. 
New Orleans 13.......747 Tchoupitoulas St. St. Louis 1...............317 N. 11th Ave. 
New York City 7......2680Woolworth Bldg. St. Paill, 4, Minn.....2694 University Ave. 
| 526 Third St. Seattle 4... ... 820 First Ave. & 


In Canada—Link-Belt Limited—Toronto 8, Eastern Ave. at Leslie & Keating; Montreal, 180 Vallee St.; Vancouver, 550 Beatty St.; Swastika, Ont. 8. Boisvert St. 


Shovel-Crane-Dragline Division—Link-Belt Speeder 
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Corp., 301 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9; 1201 Sixth St., 8. W., Cedar Rapids 
Distributors Located in All Principal Trading Centers and Representatives in Foreign Countries 
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Wilkes-Barre. .726 Second Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 













EASE YOUR MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


5 | Increase Rendering Efficiency as Much as 4/3 
by installing a... 











ROTARY CRUSHER 


Shorten cooking time by as much as one third. Increase the 





working capacity of your cookers. Get uniformity in rendering. 
Eliminate the bulk of fines and settlings from rendered fat. Yes, 
enjoy al] these advantages by shredding raw material in a 


Rujak No. 14 Rotary Crusher before rendering. 


This all steel crusher has no knives to sharpen or replace. Has 


two 750-pound flywheels that impart momentum to carry 
through shock loads and permit 
vibrationless performance...even 


= when a smaller size motor is used. 












Write For Full 
Details and Prices! 


‘The JOHN J. DUPPS CO. 









N Nas ° 
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—-CATCH 


those DOLLARS« 


METAL PAN 


in BAKE-RITE PANS BAKE-RITE PANS 
BASIC’S prorir suipeR PRODUCTS Pee 


THAT HAVE MADE THE 
Each BASIC product meets a specific need . . . has 


been produced to enable the packer to do a better job, BAKE-RITE PAN 


maintain sales and increase profits. BASIC products AN IMMEDIATE ITE ah) 


possess exclusive properties, extra advantages and 































profitable features that challenge imitation. You can 


t on BASIC! No priorities required! Low 
count on ! 


first cost, no big investment 


BASIC MEAT EXTENDER in metal pans. Total cost less 

PRODUCTS RE-LY-ON BINDER PRODUCTS 
VITEX LOAF BINDER : ' 

VEGOTEX uct . . . no washing, retin- 

RE-LY-ON FAST CURE ning, replacement or depre- 

BASIC EMULSIFIER 


than ¥2c per pound of prod- 


ratehitelal 
BASIC EMULSOTEX ; 
BASIC SOLUBLE SEASONINGS Less handling required .. . 
HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPORTED PORTUGUESE PAPRIKA product protected at all times. 


BASIC CORNED BEEF SEASONING 
BASIC SOLUBLE ONION OR GARLIC SALT 


oMalG FOU MIDTERM 


806 BROADWAY 


No extra shipping containers 
needed. Minimum storage 
space needed. Pans come 
knocked down, ready for 
quick assembly as needed. 

Bake-Rite Pans double 


your oven capacity, reduce 





shrink and increase your 


profits. 








Producers and Distributors of Unusually Good Products for Food Packers 
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Te 70 CROW 


ooo when we're in Tokio! 


Feeling cocky about the war? 
Better not . . . you.can’t crow 
without sticking your neck out! 


Sure, there have been . . . and there 
will be . . . successes along the road 
to Victory. But these must not make 
any of us over-confident. 


Rome. Even Berlin! Just milestones 
on the long, hard road to Tokio. 

With a fanatical foe contesting every 
inch of the way! 





Only a tidal wave of men, materiel 
and money will engulf Japan! 


To help swell this wave, American 
industry must have. . . at once: 
WOMEN ... by the many 
thousands to take the places of 

men gone to war. 


Even more important ... EFFORT to 
the point of sacrifice on the part of 
every man and woman in industry 

... workers and bosses. 


Another must ... DOLLARS! ... 
Investing in War Bonds 

is a further opportunity to show our 
enemies what their fate shall be. 


Crow? Sure! But only in Tokio! 


Carrier 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Makers of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment 


@ This message in poster form for use on factory bulletin boards is available upon request. 
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FAMOUS C-D REVERSIBLE PLATE 
1,683 HOLES! 
The C-D Reversible Grinder 
Plate combines two plates in 
one! Arrangement of 14-inch 
holes gives 1,683! All Super 
No. 6 plates have 234” cutting 
surface. Guaranteed against 
cracking, breaking, pitting or 
chipping at the cutting edge! 


































C-D KNIVES AND PLATES FOR GRINDERS AND CUT. 
TERS ARE BUILT TO OUT-LAST ANY “/DURATION.” 


C-D superior plates are made of a special wear-resisting 
alloy guaranteed to out-last two plates of any other make. 
They are available in all styles—angle hole, straight hole 
and tapered hole . . . one sided or reversible; all are equip- 
ped with patented spring lock bushing which makes loose 
bushings an impossibility. The improved Triumph Plates 
have proved themselves the most economical plate in exist 
ence, cutting several million pounds of meat before sharp- 
ening is required. 

We stock a complete line of feed-worms, studs, rings, all 
makes and sizes of solid knives, silent cutter knives, Supe- 
rior Knives, Cut-More Knives, X. L. Knives, B & K Knives— 
all with changeable blades. Send for full particulars today! 


C-D SAUSAGE LINKING GAUGE 


Increases the speed of hand linking, improves appearance of 
linked sausage, and slashes sausage linking costs! High 
measuring guides make it possible for operator to swing 
links with little effort. Links are uniform and cleanly 
divided. Easily adjustable to accommodate various 
lengths. 











C-D CASING MEASURING GAUGE 
Sturdily built of pure aluminum—will not rust. Heavy, 
broad base eliminates tipping. More accurate and more 








dependable— measures all sizes of casings. 
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The PAST 
The PRESENT 


The FUTURE 


“THE OLD TIMER” 


The FACTS are EXCELLENT 


IT’S A FACT that all the large meat packers and 75% of all the leading sausage-makers in the U.S. 





are using C-D reversible grinder plates, C-D Knives with changeable blades, or C-D TRIUMPH 
Knives with changeable blades. Experience with other makes of plates and knives convinced them 
that the best knife and plate for their particular needs were the ones suggested by the “Old Timer.” 
They unanimously agree that for efficiency, durability and long-range economy, C-D Plates, C-D 


Cut-more Knives and C-D Knives are without equals . .. they choose them for standard equipment! 


From PAST experience and accumulation of knowledge, the “Old Timer” can solve your sausage 


problems and save-you money at the PRESENT and in the FUTURE! 










NEW! IMPROVED C-D CUT-MORE KNIFE 
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PORTABLE LINKER for SKINLESS WIENERS 
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ONE MACHINE OPERATION ON YOUR REGULAR TABLE 


EER RT ES RS eens — 
” ~ oS me 


e WEIGHT... e DIMENSIONS ... 
f 210 lbs. complete. Length Width _—- Height 
36" 20" 31” 


ee 


@ CAPACITY... 


erin sy wiener between 342" e FEATURES... 


Any diameter wiener between 3" 
and 16". 


—-~ 


Automatic Feeding. 
Uniformity of size. 


Use of unskilled operators. 


ST 


Output of 114 wieners per minute in 
lengths between 342" and 64%”. Installed on regular stufting table. 


Output of 57 wieners per minute Needs only connection to light 


in lengths between 6%‘ and13". socket for operation. 


oN operon oe gece 
~ 


OVER 600 LINKERS NOW IN DAILY OPERATION 





TWO MACHINE OPERATION ON “‘U"’-SHAPED TABLE 















LINKER MACHINES, INC. = scwans. ew sersey 
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NE of the widely discussed 

subjects at the A. M. I. Conven- 
tion was crackling production—for 
both now and after the war. The sup- 
ply situation on fats and protein feeds 
is not improving and for this reason 
every plant executive wanted the latest 
information on crackling production. 
Expeller Engineers in attendance were 
closely questioned by many plant ex- 
ecutives. They gave these executives 
suggestions on how to get the most 


out of their present Expellers. Others 


Red Lion Crackling Expeller 








wanted to be brought up-to-date on 
the possibilities of new Expellers for 
increasing present capacity. Many in 
attendance were interested in the 
possibilities of getting Expellers for 


postwar expansion. 


If these questions are of interest to 
you, and you were not able to confer : 
with an Expeller Engineer at the 
convention, write us a letter and we 
will be glad to arrange an inter- 
view with an Expeller Engineer 


without any obligation to you. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 


1937 WEST 96th STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 









Twin-Motor 


Super-Duo Crackling Expeller 

















THE BLISS HEAVY DUTY 
BOX STITCHER 


Widely used throughout the Packing 
Industry for assembling and stitching | 
Bliss Boxes. Equipped with Bliss Heavy 
Duty Stitcher Head. Operates at high 
speeds and built to render many years 





of continuous service. 


Ask for Literature 
on These 
Two Machines 








No. 2 
Bliss Box, 


sealed on Bliss 


Top Stitcher, ready 


for shipping. 





| Packers who use the | 
| regular No. 2 Bliss Box- | 
es and the Special Bliss | 


| Wire-Lock Seal Box for 


| shipping their fresh and | 


| smoked meats, pork 


| loins, dressed poultry, | 
| lard, butterine, and | 


| other products have 
| found these boxes to be 


| the strongest, safest and | 
| most practical fibre con- | 


_ tainers available. 


All four corners are | 
| reinforced with double | 
| thickness of board, giv- | 
| ing them extra strength | 


| both for stacking in stor- 
age and while in transit. 


These boxes also save 
money in material, and 
reduce freight charges 
because of their light 
weight. 


are supplied flat by lead- 


| ing box makers, and are | 
| assembled and stitched | 
in | 
| your own plant as | 
| needed, thus conserving | 


on Bliss Stitchers 


| valuable storage space. 


Chicago 
117 W. Harrison St. 


BLISS SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


For Safety - Convenience - Economy 





Both types of boxes | 












BLISS WIRE-LOCK SEAL BOX 


This box, with arched wire stitches attached, 
is now manufactured by leading container 
companies, and is available to the Packing 
Industry for use in shipping many kinds of 
meat products. May be opened for inspec- 
tion and resealed without damage to the box. 


THE BLISS POWER LIFT 
TOP STITCHER 


Wire stitches the tops of Bliss Boxes after they 
are filled, making a uniformly secure closure. 
Filled boxes are automatically raised to stitching 
position, stitched, and lowered again to conveyor 
line or table without manual handling. Easy to 
operate, high speed. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


330 West 42nd St., New York 


Cincinnati 
3441 St. Johns Place 


Philadelphia 
Bourse Bldg. 
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Look back over the last few years . . . the Triple-A pig program, “floor” and “ceiling” prices, meat rationing 
and quotas! In spite of all these hurdles, users of the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure have consistently operated 
with better-than-average success. 


What the future will bring, no man can say. But no matter what happens, you will be in a more favorable 
money-making position if you use the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure . . . simply 
“The Man Who Knows” because it enables you to turn out a better product at a lower price. 


By shortening the time in cure, the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure enables you to save 
curing cellar space, produce more hams with the same equipment and man-power, 

and reduce the amount of capital soaked away in curing vats. At the same time, it creates 
in your product that genuine, full-bodied ham flavor, the even eye-catching pink 

color, and the firm yet juicy texture which makes your brand the favorite with customers. 
And right now, the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure enables you to get the highest 
price you are permitted to ask . . . because it produces a different type of ham. Pre-Seasoning 


adds a delicious, aromatic fragrance all its own. Get complete information on this 
“The Man You Know” 
a all-time profit booster. Write today for details. 


Let us help you solve the problem of Seasoning Shortages 
Visitors to the A. M. |. Convention saw one method which H. J. Mayer has developed to meet the short- 
age of seasonings. If you are faced with this problem, write us for practical suggestions. 
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heat transfer surface is no better than the bond 


er 


between fins and tubes. To insure maximum 
conductivity, Marlo adopted the Ball-Bonding 
Method: a steel ball, slightly larger than the inner 
diameter of the coil, is rolled through the tubes and 


expands them tightly against the fins with high me- 


| 
| 
| 
r 
| 
' 


chanical pressure. The result: a most efficient thermal 


and mechanical bond with great flexing resistance. 


MARLO 
HEAT TRANSFER COILS 


“BALL-BONDED” 


FOR MAXIMUM CONDUCTIVITY 





in ge a ee ae 


This advertisement is the tenth of a series illustrating features of 


Marlo Products. If you wish complete sets, write for series NP. 


MARLO MEANS HEAT 
TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


MARLO COIL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Tons and tons of PALCO WOOL Insulation have been 


employed in the leading meat packing and storage 








plants all over this nation to provide dependable, eco- 
nomical and efficient low-temperature control. PALCO 
WOOL through its enduring qualities and desirable 
properties has established itself as one of the leading 
insulation materials, in every branch of the cold storage 


industry. For full details get your copy of PALCO 





WOOL STORAGE MANUAL today. 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
PALCO WOOL COLD STORAGE 
MANUAL TODAY 








DEPT. D, 100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO «+ NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES « JN CANADA: L..S. ROLLAND, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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SALTY SAYS! 
“100% SATURATED LIXATE 


BRINE WILL HELP YOU 
CUT COSTS!” 


‘“‘Here’s the Lixator installed by » 
Haag Bros., Inc., 497-499 Observer 
Highway, Hoboken, N. J.” 





SA RR A TT RE IP GE 





“One of the great advantages of Lixate Brine for the 
meat-packer is that it is automatically produced. You can 
always have a sufficient quantity of brine on tap... main- 
tain production schedules with utmost efficiency. 


“And with Lixate brine, you get a solution of uniform 
strength ... it’s always 100% saturated! And always crys- 
tal-clear ! 


“But in addition to these advantages, Lixate brine will 
help you cut production costs. First, because it uses 10% 
to 20% less salt; utilizes inexpensive Sterling Rock Salt. 
Second, it saves on power and labor costs. Since produc- 
tion is automatic, there’s obviously no cost for power or 
manual operation of stirring devices. And, furthermore, 
there’s no cost for repair, maintenance or replacement of 
parts! 


ne RRR RNRMIRR HN, Ae 








“Another most important fact about the Lixator is that 


4 
it is so easy to install... financially. No heavy initial in- "UTS FREE. 
=_ 


vestment required. Actually, you merely lease the Lixator 
for a very nominal sum! Why not get all the facts today?” 





“Let me send you this 

“LIXATORS are built in sizes to produce brine in capacities 36-page fully-illustrated 

from 40 to 150 gallons per hour. Thus by storing Lixate booklet on the Lixate 

. ? . 2 PiRS, E process for making brine. 
brine to meet peak requirements, you can always have a 

sufficient quantity on tap. And if you wish, a Lixator can 

( be built to order if you need a size still larger than stand- Sica, dlinguemne Sermciien. 

| ard models.” Justwriteforyourcopy!” 


TRUIXATE Zeus 


for making brine 


It gives you all the facts 


—installations, brine ta- 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., DEPT. NP-10, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION WORKING FOR AMERICA 


LOADING UPwihF OOD 


AMERICAS GREATEST WEAPON 


These fighters on the homefront are taking a well earned recess to stoke-up for another “go” at the strenuous 


job ahead. Workers in our war plants, subjected to exacting effort and nerve-shattering machines, pay heavy 
toll in loss of physical stamina. To replenish reservoirs of energy, adequate nutrition is a national “must.” Fla- 
vorful food of appetizing freshness is essential to America’s fighters everywhere. The time interval between 
production, processing, storage and consumption of edibles demands that invulnerable protective packaging 
be employed. Otherwise these “saboteurs” — 

Waste, Spoilage and Contamination will move 

in. To the cause of food protection, we bring 

aN perfected products that are the result of years of 


RH | N ELAN D E RN close association with the food packaging needs 


of the Nation. Rhinelander’s protective papers 


PROTECTIVE PAC KAGING are on the job for the duration—and thereafter. 


Genuine Greaseproof Cereal Wrapping Papers Bakery Product Wraps Wax Laminated Glassine 
Coffee Bag Papers Laminated Greaseproof Papers Cracker Box Liners Opaque Label & Bag Glassine 
Confectionery Papers Lard and Shortening Liners Greaseproof Innerwraps Packing Industry Wrappings 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY + MILLS AT RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Yes sir, it’s like being back in the good 


old packing plant. The inspectors are a 
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bit different but the pots are the same 
... Aluminum. 

This is one of the good reasons why 
there is no Wear-Ever for you. Army and 


4 Flatten 


T you giy o . 
Navy cooks are the only ones who get equipm” ents to. *cidental 
J » Ment. Sive Fg avoid a 





=e a ane Lhe oe 


any aluminum utensils. 

But your day is coming! Until then, 
when Wear-Ever can again deliver uten- 
sils and Steam Jacketed Kettles to you, 


take care of those you now have. 





WEAR-EVER 
» 


ear-Ever 2 Aluminum 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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Sylvania* casings behave well at the stuffing station: The 
operator knows he can depend upon their strength to take 
unpampered stuffing and stringing. The final effect, too, is 
pleasing to the eye. The casings, after stuffing, remain trim — 
evenly rounded . . . indicatively wholesome! Both Sylphcase 
and Sylph-thin casings may be printed with special designs 
and trade marks. 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


General Sales Office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Distributors for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 

a Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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STOCKINETTES 








QUALITY ; SERVICE 








DYERSBURG COTTON PRODUCTS, Inc. 


DYERSBURG, TENNESSEE 


| 
We Spin FROM RAW COTTON TO We Knit 


FINISHED STOCKINETTE 
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FRICTION 





Today’s stepped-up production schedules calling for ever-increasing loads and speeds 
of machinery in all lines of industry have definitely established the fact that PROPER 
LUBRICATION IS THE NO. 1 ESSENTIAL. There is NO industrial item of greater importance. 


LUBRIPLATE, “The Modern Lubricant,” will help you 
keep FRICTION out of your plant. This is no time to 
be losing the precious production time of your machines, 
by fooling around with hot or scored bearings, worn 
gears, chains and other machine parts, also remember this 

. feplacements are most difficult to obtain these days. 


LUBRIPLATE is truly the lubricant to cope with today’s 
requirements . . . it possesses characteristics not to be 
found in other lubricants. LUBRIPLATE maintains a 
wear-resisting, load-bearing film on contacting moving 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 


Newark, N. J. 
DEALERS FROM 


COAST 





machine parts. LUBRIPLATE definitely arrests pro- 
gressive wear. It protects machine parts against rust and 
corrosion. It saves power. 


LUBRIPLATE is extremely economical because a little 
goes a long way . . . it stays put and lasts and lasts. 


Regardless of the nature of your business, if you use 
machinery you need LUBRIPLATE. Let us know your 
industry so that we can mail you “THE LUBRIPLATE 
FILM” and other valuable data . . . no obligation. 










Toledo, Ohio 
To COAST 





LUBRIPLATE | 


THE MODERN LUBRICANT that Arrests Progressive wear 
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SOLVAY shite of soda 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION + 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. | 








* The complicated marvel of a war plane in 
flight all centers in the hands of the pilot. 
Bombs, bullets, paratroops, or just beans for 
the soldiers, are held in the sky, and in the 
pilot’s hands, by the plane’s controls. 


“Liquid’s” manufacturing organization, from 
engineers to the shop girls in slacks, has 
fought no hand-to-hand battles with the Axis. 
We leave that to “Liquid” men in the armed 
forces. But we have made our skill felt by 


xk *k *& 


pe see» ae : 


Official Navy Photograph 


; Out many products used by all 
of the armed forces. One example 
‘Liquid”-built airplane control-column 


“Liquid” is not now manufacturing the equip- 
ment you used to buy under this 54 year-old 
name. Yet “Liquid” is still in that business 
planning new lines, adding machinery, and 
daily developing manufacturing skills —all to 
serve you again at the earliest possible moment. 


re 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC. CORPORATION 
3110 S. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago (23), Illinois 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
Manufacturers of Carbonic and Industrial Gases, ‘’Liquid’’ Soda Fountains, Bottiers' and 
Brewers’ Machinery, ‘“‘Red Diamond” Dry Ice, ice Cream Cabinets, Extracts and Flavors 
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is a safe 


| ‘Like War Bonds... 
Worcester Salt 


, = returns from an investment in 
good salt are many. Salt is flavor in 
itself. And salt brings out the flavor 
of other ingredients. Be sure that 
the salt you use is pure—free from 
bitter compounds. Be sure it 
dissolves quickly and completely. 





The safe buy...the greatest flavor 
protection you can give your 
products is WORCESTER SALT. 
Worcester’s action is always depend- 
able. Don’t risk the quality of 
your products by using poor salt. 
Get pure WORCESTER SALT. 


WORCESTER SALT 
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PAPERBOARD PACKAGES 
PROTECT THE BASIC SEVEN 


O AN AMERICA long accustomed to 
T vx overflowing dinner table, food is 

no longer a matter of course! 

The Basic Seven foods as set up by the 
National Nutrition program are now pre- 
cious fuel for human fighting machines, both 
at home and abroad. On them depend the 
health, strength, and stamina to keep our 
war effort at victory pitch. Only if food proc- 
essors do their part in planning the selec- 
tion, preparation and conservation of these 
necessary foods will there be enough to 
maintain adequate nutrition. 


And paperboard is doing its part! 


Here at Sutherland, twenty-five years of 
food packaging experience are busy making 
paperboard packages, by the billions, to pro- 
tect, conserve and enhance foods in every 
one of the Basic Seven varieties. 
food cartons . . . 
milk bottles . . 
...ice cream packages ... meat packages... 


Frozen 
vegetable cartons . . . paper 
. cottage cheese containers 


egg cartons ... cereal cartons . . . butter and 


margarine cartons . . . these paperboard 


- products are indispensable weapons today 


in the battle of supply! 


SUTHERLAND Paper COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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“You don't need to be an engineer” 


O ONE needs an engineering 
degree to know it takes more 
power to stop, and then start again, 
on a hill than it does to keep going. 


The advertising of dextrose is an 
educational force that now has 
momentum, that’s moving ahead. 

It’s better to keep it going, despite 
the fact that demand exceeds supply, 


than to stop and have to start all over. 


In the long run, the continued edu- 
cational power of dextrose adver- 
tising will more quickly return all of 
us to normal business conditions by 
keeping people aware of its value 
as food-energy sugar. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
333 NO. Micn:GAN AVE., CaICAGO, ILL. 


The advertising of dextrose, as 
on educational force, doubly bene- 
fits America. Consumers learn how 
this pure white, crystalline food- 
energy sugar forestalls fatigue, 
fortifies energy. Asking for foods 
“Enriched with Dextrose”, they in- = 
crease the use of American com, 
grown by American farmers, re- 


fined in American factories, diss ™ 


tributed by American companies. 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 
Stage Door Canteen 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO., 5322 So. Western Blud., Chicago 9. Ul 















WILSON’S 
CASINGS 





ao 
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FINEST QUALITY, THOROUGHLY CLEANED 
Kloster SELECTED for UNIFORMITY 


~<P>— 


S one of the world’s largest pro- 
A ducers of natural sausage cas- 
ings we are obligated to make only 
the finest quality. 

Wilson’s natural sausage casings 
are of one grade only—the best. 
They are carefully selected for quality 
and texture. They are thoroughly 


cleaned, by most modern methods. 
Grading of Wilson’s natural casings 
is done by experienced operators 
whose uncanny accuracy insures the 
uniformity of size and quality. 
For sausage of finest appearance, for 
better smoke penetration, flavor and 


tenderness,use Wilson’s natural casings. 


WILSON & CO., INC., CHICAGO 
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WILSON 
Serves the Nation 
Coast to Coast 





You can be assured that 
your orders for Wilson’s 
natural casings will be 
filled from ample stocks, 
carried at all times in 
our plants and branches. 
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Let's Bring Him Back Sooner 


Many of us never think of War Bonds in terms 
of bringing our loved ones back. Yet, that’s 
exactly what they do. 

They’re only slips of paper—that’s true— 
and if you examine them you discover they are 
printed in black and green ink and pay $4.00 
for every $3.00 you invest. $25.00 for $18.75 
in ten years! But there are some things 
these bonds give far more important than in- 
terest . . . more vital than financial 
security. They help provide hope and 
courage for hundreds of thousands of 
American boys whose very lives de- 
pend upon the bullets, ships, planes 
and other fighting equipment we send 
them. 


This equipment must be supplied BUY 


war 8 


yi 


in abundance— and on time—that’s why it 
is all up to us now—every day to buy War 
Bonds. Not only as an investment in our own 
future security, but to hasten the day when 
our loved ones will come back. 

Think of that when you buy War Bonds— 
and continue to back the attack to your limit! 

And, as a further aid to Victory, take all 
precautions possible against waste. One 
way to do this is to rely on Cahn- 
judgment and Cahn-stockinettes to 
reduce losses caused by bruised prod- 
uct and contamination. Remember 
there’s a Cahn-stockinette for Fores, 
Rounds, Loins, Sheep, Ham, Picnic, 
Frankfurter, Hinds, Chucks, Calf, 
Lamb, Pork and Butt. 


ONnDs 


6 healers 


WEST ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Selling Agent for 


THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
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MILLIONS of FEET “S* 
of UNITED'S B. B. CORKBOARD 


Protect America’s Cold Storage Plants 


Millions of UNITED'S Corkboard sheets . . . serving efficiently in thousands of cold 
rooms and storage houses . . . evidence the broad acceptance and approval of 
UNITED'S Insulation by users everywhere. This successful service record, over a long 
period of years, is the best indication of UNITED'S high insulating qualities which com- 
bine: freedom from capillarity . . . resistance to moisture and deterioration . . . 
compressibility . . . flexibility . . . structural strength . . . lightweight . . . fire-retardant 
properties . . . low maintenance and many other advantages that assure permanency 
of installation with long-term economy. {1 For successful storage and preservation of foods 
to meet your specific requirements, tell us your problems and we will furnish the facts. 


UNITED 


Pe CORK COMPANIES 


/UNITED'S KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


B . B ° Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 

















CK BAKED 














o SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
CORK BOARD Abenv. +, ps ae ee Gee Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
timore, P ieveland, Ohio Neéw Orleans,La. Rock Island, iil. 
Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn. . 
Buffalc, N.Y. Indianapolis, led. New York,N.Y. St. Louis, Me. 





Waterville, Me. 






Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@ Multipass Shell and Tube 
Ammonia Condenser _ installation 
at the plant of John Morrel & 
Company, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Consists of eight, seven 
pass units, 18” dia. x 18’0” long 
located on the engine room roof. 


AMMONIA CONDENSERS 
to keep down Refrigeration Cost 


Morrell 
meats 


@ Vertical Single Pass Shell and Tube Ammonia 
Condenser installation at National Stock Yards, 
Illinois Plant of Armour and Company. The 
eight 42" dia. x 160" high units require but 
little space outside the engine room, as shown. 


® Bulletin AC-5 will be found helpful in 
the selection of ammonia condenser 
equipment that will fit in with your 
operating conditions. Write for a copyl 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York - Philadelphia - Cleveland - Chicago « Dallas 











@ When we place the BAKER crest on one of our compressors, it means that 
it has been tested under actual, individual working conditions and that its 
pedigree is forever a part of our records. That is why for 38 years, in 65 
countries, BAKER machines have proved that “enduring quality” on our crest 
means what it says—dependability. 


BAKER ICE MACHINE CO., INC. Omaha, Nebraska 


BAKER COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


BUY MORE BONDS—FIGHT INFLATION 


FRE SEER GE CRE CRGE CECE CECH ECS h ch ch ce 
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AULA - SPECIAL 


A “Favorite Cure 


It's a wise packer who follows the trend to 
AULA-SPECIAL! For color and flavor uni- 
formity in Hams, Bacon, Bologna and all 
Specialty Products AULA-SPECIAL is unex- 
of -1 | -Xe i @ lal Am -Te 0] a-Yo ME Toll Mi al-t-Yo Ml of-Molelel-top 
Send today for full particulars and gen- 
erous working samples. 
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THE AULA COMPANY, INC. fy. osss=~ 


CURING COMPOUNDS, SPICES, vanities, ETC. (ang Sea 
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PROCESS FASTER... DEHAIR WITH BRISGO 


Army, navy, and civilian requirements call for 
moré pork this year than was ever processed 


before. 

To handle the heavy hog runs faster (and 
with less man power) dehair with Brisgo. It gets 
rid of bristles, and even the roots, in a hurry— 


saves money, too. 


The National Provisioner—October 16, 1943 


By dehairing with Brisgo, youll make more 
head meat, more No. 1 cuts, and you'll get 


greater value out of skins. 


Mail the coupon for a new booklet, “This 
Little Pig Went to Market,” which tells the 


whole story. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
910 Market Street, Wilmington, 99, Del. 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘This Little Pig Went 
to Market.’’ 


Name. 





Company. Position. 





Street 





City. State. 




















EXCESSIVE FROST — ICE ON COILS 
THE ENEMY OF REFRIGERATOR EFFICIENCY 


Please write for 
free descriptive 
bulletins, air 
flow charts, etc. 


FAN 
(RADIS7AZ-AURE) 


Ice on coils is evidence of poor air circulation in 
meat storage refrigerators. The easily installed 
Reco eliminates this trouble, and at the same 
time dries up damp refrigerators, improves ap- 
pearance of the stored product, avoids spoiled 
meat due to moisture, ends mold. Hundreds in 
use today. 


REZEE2LERS 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Est. 1900 
2689 West Congress Street Chicago 12, Illinois 























1846 





Cross section of refrigerator with a R 
Refrigerator Fan installed showing the ai 
blown upwards, travelling along the ceiling, 
down the wall and up the center, moving 
ALL the air, eliminating “‘dead”’ air poe! 
ets, dissipating odors. 











developing of manpower efficiency. The need is urgent in the packing industry for 
labor-saving machinery that will increase the yield at no sacrifice of quality. B & D 


Machines save time and labor, reduce waste, and increase profits ! 


PRODUCTS 


PORK SCRIBE SAW 


HOG BACK BONE MARKER RIB BLOCKER 
COMBINATION RUMP BONE SAW AND CARCASS 
SPLITTER 


BEEF SCRIBE SAW 


SOOO OOOOOOOOOD 


BEST AND DONOVAN LABor SAVING MACHINES 


During the National Emergency production depends upon the saving of time and the 


HAM MARKING SAW 


KOSHER CHUCK SAW 





BEST AND DONOVAN 


332 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAVE PLANTS ALL OVER 

E COUNTRY, MR. PITTO— 

CAN YOU SERVICE 
THEM 2 


CERTAINLY. THATS 
AN EVERYDAY 
JOB FOR ANCHOR 

HOCKING MEN 


Continuously at your service are 23 Anchor Hocking branch 
offices, located in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. In each of 
them you'll find a friendly group of widely experienced sales and 
service engineers, with the latest facts on today’s packaging con- 
ditions. Does your problem concern containers? Closures, liners, 
gaskets? Sealing machines, cartons, packaging line difficulties? 
Plant conversion to handle glass—or a practical interpretation of 
the latest W.P.B. order? Your nearest Anchor Hocking sales 
engineer is fully qualified to help you. And for special technical 
assistance, he will place at your disposal Anchor Hocking’s ex- 
tensive Experimental Laboratories, General Packaging Research 
Division and Engineering and Package Design Departments. 
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L. R. (JOE) PITTO, one of Anchor Hocking’s ablest 
atid most popular men, has been a member of the 
Anchor Hocking family for 14 years. 


ANCHOR. 
_FREKING 


GLASS & CAPS 















GUARDING 


the food of America’s fighting 
forces, at home and abroad, are 
JAMISON-BUILT COLD STORAGE 
P| DOORS. 
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As in 1917-18 we are again serving 
Uncle Sam's soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines and merchantmen. When 
Victory comes we will be better 
able to serve you than ever before. 


If you need service NOW consult 
nearest branch, or address 


JAMISON storace DOOR CO. 


i Jamison, Stevenson and Victor Doors 
-| HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 











Buy at least One Extra 
Bond during the 3rd 
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FROM A STATEMENT BY JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


ce 


... the preservation, conservation and 
maintenance in effective condition of 
motor transportation is just as vital to 
the nation as is the preservation, con- 
servation and maintenance in effective 


condition of...any other form of 
transportation.’’ 
* * * 


General Motors Truck dealers were pioneers 
in truck conservation. Their Preventive 
Maintenance procedure, originated way back 
in 1928, has served as a pattern for both ODT 
and Army maintenance programs. Their 
entire service facilities . . . men, equipment 
and methods . . . have been geared to war- 
time needs of truck owners. Your trucks will 
roll longer and more efficiently if you give 
them regular GMC Service. 


Special “Service Payment Plan" available through our own YMAC 








BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 







War Loan Drive 


















THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GMC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE «- DIESEL 
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Unique LEHIGH safety boot combats 
major packing plant hazards! 


Dozens of deep, flexible-rub- 
ber vacuum-cups grip wet 
surfaces like a plunger. ONE- 
PIECE flat sole doubles effec- 
tive traction area from toe to 
heel . . . sharply reduces bone-breaking slips and 
falls that cause 18% of packing plant injuries! 








Austempered cold rolled steel 
toe box has compression resis- 
tance of 2000 Ibs... . has 
withstood even greater im- 
pacts in actual use, without 
injury to the wearer. Goes far to eliminate foot and 
toe injuries caused by falling carcasses, steel drums, 
meat hooks and other heavy objects. 












L-1113 


Top quality, all black composition rubber knee boot with extra 
heavy black rubber “Par-Grip” sole double vulcanized to upper. 
Sweat-proof duck lining, steel toe box built into reinforced con- 
struction. IN STOCK in whole sizes 5 to 12. 


L-1114 
Same as knee boot except 
ankle-height block composi- 
tion rubber bootshoe for damp-floor 
depts. IN STOCK in whole and half sizes 4 to 12. 


HOW TO ORDER: ) Secure copy of Application Form R-603 from your local War Price and Rationing Board. When Board OK's 
* | your application you get Certificate Form R-605. We cannot ship unless this Form accompanies your order. 


LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO., INC. - ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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DEHY DRATION ... for Uniform, Highest Quality 


F NIAGARA Aero 
FOOD DEHYDRATOR 


@ Trustworthy control of temperature, relative hu- 
midity and uniform distribution and movement of: 
air are vital requirements of successful dehydration 
of all food products. 











». When temperatures within the dryer are enieialed 
f+ by scientific design to a tolerance of 1° at all poiats, 
with relative humidities in proportion, quality is 
improved, production increased and operating 
'* costs lowered. 


Years of experience with precision air conditioning 
for the most exacting uses assure these results with 


NIAGARA Equipment. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 6 E. 45th St., New York City 


37 W. Van Buren St. Fourth & Cherry Bldg. 
Chicago Seattle 





District Engineers in Principal Cities 














PATENTED 
RES 
rQuipmint FoR FOOD INDUSTRIES: AIR CONDITIONERS, DENYDRATORS,, 
COOLERS,.“NO-FROST” METHOD OF PRE-COOLING, PREEZIN 
ca MOLDING, AERO HEAT EXCHANGERS, “DUO-PASS™ (AERO 1 IDENSERS 
oe a eee bn. sanichath ~ - 











Specially Designed for Efficient Service i in 
the Food Industries... .‘f 


TO MEET THE CONDITIONS 
FOR WHICH THEY ARE SOLD 





They’re available in a type, 
material and size best suited 
to your needs. 

Write for details; no obliga-« 
tion. 





the FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO. 


Frederick, Maryland 
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CORPORATION 


Packers of Canned Meats 


PLANTS * Chicago, Illinois 
* Bushnell, Illinois 
* Louisville, Kentucky 


General Offices: 500-510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 





EADY FOODS CANNING=» 
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POST WAR PLANS 


should include 


DOLE 


Vacuum Hold-Over 


TRUCK PLATES 


for your refrigerated 


MEAT TRUCKS 
Plan also 


to use DOLE Cold Plates in your 

Freeze and Storage Rooms for Per- 

fect Refrigeration Satisfaction and 
years of service 








Write for Further Information 
Catalogs and Engineering Assistance 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5910 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 30, Illinois. 
New York Brench: 55 W. 42nd St., New York18,N. Y. 
ne ee ed 
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We invite you 
to make use of our 
RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 
FACILITIES for 
collaborative work 
on post war 


paper problems 








A Sure Sign of Good Paper 











N.Y. 











WAXED, OILED, WET-STRENGTH 
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IF IT'S PAPER YOU NEED \ 
FOR WAR ITEMS OR 
POST WAR PRODUCTS 
SEE H. P. SMITH 


WSK is a heavy-duty, wet-strength kraft 
mg for fresh - or freezer cuts; and 

eef, lamb, veal, or poultry. Odorless, 
taste-free, non-sticking. A perfect paper 
for box or barrel liners and all wet meats. 


STA-TUF has higher strength when wet 
than any other paper of its type. Does 
not pulp; strips off meats in one whole 
sheet. Does not impart odor or taste... 
provides perfect control of moisture, 
mould, and dehydration. 


PACKER’S OILED WHITE “valves” moisture 
off meats, prevents sweating, reduces 
shrinkage. Meats wrapped in this taste- 
free, odorless paper retain freshness, 
flavor, and attractive appearance longer. 





CREAM MASTER FREEZERWRAP has adequate 
body and pliability to assure a snug, 
tight package. Extra toughness prevents 
— from cutting wrap. Light in color 
for those who prefer a bright sheet. 


MASTER FREEZERWRAP offers the same 
good protection Cream Master Freezer- 
wraps provide. Highly pliable. ..darker 
in color. Provides maximum single- 
wrapper protection. 


FRESHWRAP is inexpensive . . . treated to 
resist blood, juices and moisture. Will 
not impart odor or taste to meats. An 
excellent general-utility sheet for refrig- 
erator shipments and local deliveries. 


Consult Us About Wrappings for Government Contracts 


H.FP. Syvrem Parer Co. 


$001 


and 


WEST SIXTY SIXTH STREET 
Cmxrcac@ 


LAMINATED PAPERS 














THE STRUCTURE shown above represents one 
of the fundamental insulation problems in re- 
frigeration. It is, in effect, the “catalyst” in which 
vermin and mold breed .. . it favors the activities 
of termites ... and it is the basic cause of rot. 
It is a physicist’s representation of molecules 
of water ... in crystal form, as ice. The small 
balls represent hydrogen atoms, the large balls 
oxygen atoms. 


Water, or moisture, causes no insulation problems, 
however, when J-M Rock Cork is used for low- 
temperature insulation. For J-M Rock Cork is 
sealed against moisture . . . is immune to termites, 
vermin, mold. It can’t rot, does not absorb odors. 

Rock Cork is essentially mineral wool, one of 
4 basic materials from which all Johns-Manville 
products stem: Asbestos, asphalt, diatomaceous 
earth and mineral wool. 


Today, the prime task of Johns-Manville is 
to make these products as fast and as well as 
possible for war needs until Victory is won. Johns- 


Manville, 22 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

















COOLING 
TOWERS 

















by MARLEY 


serve the outstanding plants 
OF ALL SIZES throughout the 
meat industry. Write for our 
catalogs on all mechanical- 
draft and natural-draft types, 
illustrating widely varying 
applications. See Marley’s list 
of actual installations, the 
proof of UNRIVALED EX- 
PERIENCE at engineering this 
kind of equipment, smallest to 
largest, for every phase of the 
meat business. 


PRAY 
OZZLES 


by MARLEY 


For BRINE LOFTS and 
every other spraying purpose. 
é 








THE MARLEY company, Inc. 


FAIRFAX AND MARLEY ROADS 
KANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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HOOD is a 
WHAPOV- ++ 
REFRIGERATION makes it mighty! 


FOOD .... preserved, processed, stored in all its body-building, health- 
giving, vitamin-packed effectiveness by MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION, 


is a mighty weapon on the home front, and on the reoccupation fronts. 












Maintaining the continued efficiency of your present Refrigeration, 
supplying essential new Refrigeration capacity and equipment, are some 
of the extra tasks of the Vilter Organization. Call on us when we can help 


YOU to more efficient service on the food front. 


Progress in Refrigeration 
starts at VILTER... 


Vilter’s contribution to every phase of modern 
Refrigeration is the result of three quarters of a 
century specializing in ‘‘doing one thing well.’ 
Today's success of Vilter installations in all indus- 
tries is evidence of this knowledge and advanced 
engineering . . . . promise of greater things in 
Refrigeration tomorrow. 









New VILTER' |= 
FRIGID BLAST © 
FREEZERS Me 


Vilter contrik ution to faster, more econom- 
ical Freezing. Reduces Freezer handling 





















ARMY-NAVY ‘‘E” 


A new star has been added — 
for continved excellence in 
War le 


' eperations. Available in three types, 
| custom-engineered for your specific needs. 






The VILTER MFG. COMPANY « 2118 South First St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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712 CATON AVE. 


IMPROVES 
PERFORMANCE 


of any chopping machine 


Chopping machines equipped with 
HOOK-EYE knives and plates cut 
cleaner and cooler with less motor wear 
because of the improved design of the 
HOOK-EYE Master Knife and the 
HOOK-EYE Process Plate. 


The patented HOOK-EYE Knife al- 
ways operates efficiently because it is 
equipped with the self-sharpening, 
pressure-equalizing cutter blades that 
never dull nor lift away from the plate. 

The HOOK-EYE Process Plate retains 
its sharpness indefinitely because its 
accurately ground tool steel surface 
provides the hardness and resistance to 
wear necessary to cut hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of meat without 
dulling or hole-enlargement. 


ATLANTIC SERVICE CO wc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














SPECIFICATIONS 


How to write 
EFFICIENCY 
and ECONOMY 
into cold room 
specifications 


EFFICIENCY 


Cork has no equal as an all-around 
insulation. And Novoid Corkboard 
is manufactured from pure cork gran- 
ules to provide efficient insulation 
with unusually low thermal con- 
ductivity. 

But that’s not all. This tested ma- 
terial is strong, rigid, light in weight 
and highly resistant to moisture. 


ECONOMY 


Novoid Corkboard saves money in 
erection because it goes up quickly 
and does not require metal lath or 
lumber. Its durability assures you of 
lasting service at a low annual cost. 
And its efficiency in preventing heat 
leakage means that your refrigerating 
equipment operates less—reduces op- 
erating costs. 


AVAILABILITY 


There is no shortage of cork. Novoid 
cork insulations can be delivered 
promptly for any job—and no priori- 
ties are necessary. 


Use NOVOID Covering, too 


Novoid Cork Covering reduces re- 
frigerating costs and eliminates cold 
line condensation. It’s readily avail- 
able, too. 

If your building budget is low, get the 
facts on Novoid Mineral Wool Board 
... light-weight . . . efficient . . . re- 
sists moisture. We’ll be glad to send 
complete information on all Ncvoid 
insulations. Write to Cork Import 
Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


NOVOID INSULATION 


e Cork Covering © Mineral Wool Board 
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REFRIGERATION is the NO. I essentiat 
and GEBHARDT Sj is the CHOICE 


UNIFORM STOP EXCESSIVE 
Ye CONTROL HUMIDITY = Yr TEMPERATURES «= SHRINKAGE AND 


DISCOLORATION 


* WASH AND PURIFY * cnUSLETIOn * 


THE AIR WITHOUT BLOWING SAVE SPACE 


ELIMINATE MESSY, ELIMINATE 


PREVENT SWEATY DEFROSTING 
* CEILINGS * << * SHUTDOWNS 


Gebhardt’s cold air circulators installed between the rails in the cooler above 
maintain 33 degrees, uniform circulation and 88% relative humidity 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


2646 WEST FOND DU LAC AVENUE - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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KENNET T-MURRAY 


Ranilinaile Buying rganiza fion 





operating at all principal markets 














Railroad Transportation Is Most Dependable Year ‘Round Service 


Eeonomy Plus Satisfactory Delivery of Your Products Assured with 
Mather Steck Car Co.’s Low Temperature Super Insulated Refrigerator Cars 


F 







REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS 
| M.R.R.X. 2601 


LOL 77700 
UE WT. 58300 MSCCaC # 12-33 


Low temperature with least possible ice consumption is accomplished in this struction protects the insulation 100% even with severe switching shocks, 
car by Mather patented method of construction and application of insula- also eliminates weaving, etc., which is so destructive to insulation in ordi- 
tion. This insures transportation of food products ina clean and wholesome _ nary cars. The following are some of the users of these cars who are receiv- 
condition and at the proper temperature, thereby eliminating claims for : as hone poe iaeiad ore tonal Ask 
spoilage in transit. These cars are saving shippers one-half of their usual ing the benefits of modern principles of refrigerator car construction. / 


icing expense. Full steel underframe with steel superstructure frame con- the people who use them. For further particulars address the builders. 
Agar Packing & Provision Co. Peyton Packing Co. 
Hunter Packing Co. The Rath Packing Co. 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. Wilson Car Lines 
John Morrell & Co. United Protective Car Co. 


MATHER STOCK CAR CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING... 
ALL THIS TALK ABOUT NEW 
REFRIGERATING METHODS... 

SAY, LISTEN! NEW EQUIPMENT 

WILL BE OUR PROBLEM 





NOT WITH 
WORTHINGTON ON THE 
JOB...LOOK ON 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


GOOD IDEA... Let's Look on the Brighter Side 


For example—the post-war mass market of 135,000,000 people 
in the resurgent movement from meatless, poultryless, point- 
less days to the bountifully provisioned home tables. When 
the economic squeeze is relaxed, food prohibition is over 
—when supply, distribution and service are all in gear again. 


Another example in the planning stage NOW —acool half billion 
dollars already set aside by manage- 
ment for new restaurant construction 
and remodeling — delightful, de luxe 
places to eat, with Air Conditioning. 


On the supplier’s side, it’s a picture 
bright with promise of big business. / 
It’s going to mean refrigeration with 
a big “R”. Not the outmoded type, 





but new designs and new methods—streamlined for econom- 
ical operation from the word “GO”’. 


And Worthington will be ready. Because of our part in the war 
program, we’ve gained a vast new fund of knowledge about 
refrigeration and air conditioning. And all of it is in new 
designs on the drawing board. For discussion now— for 
delivery then. Let’s talk it over. 


Oh, yes! About your immediate prob- 
lems. If you need help on maintenance 
and repair parts, let us know. We’re 
never too busy to give a hand. Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N.J. Offices also in 


Principal Cities. 
CA 3-37 


Worthington Freon 


Refrigeration Units are available in sizes to 50 H. P.—for cold 
storage, low temperature freezer duty, or for air conditioning. 


WORTHING 







AN D A It R 
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Natural C. a4ings OF ALL KINDS 


PREMIER CASING COMPANY 


139-141 SOUTH WATER MARKET ¢ CHICAGO 8, ILL. 





























% PITTSBURGH-ERIE Now offers packers 


Ss lypes- SECT LAE belo Cpabelel-)atel-) aater-1- 
ad 4 


MEAT SAW SERVICE including an adequate sup- 
ply of sharp, filed blades for large beef splitters, 
pig nose frames and scribe saws. 


+4 Ce 
AL* Gre ay 
ry bs 


y] BAND SAW BLADE SERVICE—filed band saw 
* blades for all types of meat and bone cutting 


machines. We keep them repaired and supplied. 


3, LARGE CHOPPER PLATES and KNIVES. 





* * * 
Ask PESCO PETE, our service man, CONSERVE STEEL! 
Keeping Pesco Blades dry keeps blades in 
vogerding these officien? tocks, or witte ghege and minimizes cuvesian. You can 
our nearest office. help the war effort by drying blades and 
thus conserving steel. 











PITTSBURGH-ERIE SAW CORPORATION 
4020 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Branch Factories; St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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Now’s the time to check up 
whether you’ve been overlooking 
important installations 


Have you had a chance since pre-war days 
to survey your whole plant set-up with a view 
to getting all the help you can from Tempera- 
ture Recorders? If not, you may be surprised 
to find how much your overall production can 
be improved by equipping a few neglected 
points with Foxboro Temperature Recorders. 

These precision-engineered instruments 
give unerring guidance that eliminates any 
need for guesswork in controlling critical 
temperatures. Their ultra-sensitive thermal 
system reacts to slightest changes .. . their 
light, strong recording mechanism “writes it 
down,” instantly and continuously, without 
loss of accuracy. 

No matter what step in your operation 
demands uniform temperature, Foxboro 
Temperature Recorders will automatically 

give you the exact information to save qual- 
ity-variations, spoilage, re-runs and lags in 
output. 

Why not make a list right now of the 
trouble-spots that Foxboro Temperature 
Recorders might eliminate once and for all? 
Write for detailed Bulletin 198-2. The Foxboro 
Company, 148 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
by 
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“Play Percentage” 


Ruy 


EARLY & MOOR’S 


De Luxe Casings 

















RED SEAL Prepared Meats in Tin and Glass 
RED SEAL 


Trade Winners é oe 


Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash 
Roast Beef 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Pickled Pigs Feet 
Pickled Pigs Feet Cutlets 
Sandwich Spread 
Vienna Sausage 
Ox Tongue 
Tripe 











ee . ee RE oye onan 


Breakfast Sausage 


Hamburger Steak and 
ions 


Veal Loaf 
Potted Meats 
Chili Con Carne 
Cooked Brains 
Lunch Tongue 


























‘‘QOur Home Where Quality Ruies’’ 


REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 47th and Christiana Ave., Chicago 
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Our Employees have 
earned a Minute 
Man Flag with Red 
Circle—which signi- 
fies 10% or more of 
their earnings are in- 
vested in War Bonds. 


FOR WRAPPING BUTTER © MEATS © POULTRY 
FISH © SHORTENING AND ALL MOIST FOODS 


WEST CARROLLTON 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


west CARROLLTON OHIO 
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ARMOUR’S NATURAL 
CASINGS are Made For You! 


That’s literally true, because whatever your 
sausage product, there’s an Armour Natu- 
ral Casing to fill the bill! 

You see, Armour’s Natural Casings are 
carefully selected, carefully sorted and 
graded by type and size, to answer virtually 
every sausage casing need. 





Semow and Company 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 







SAUSAGE... 





And when you use these fine natural cas- 
ings, your product has the firm, well-filled 
appearance, the appetizing look that means 
sales. 

We suggest you find out more about how 
these natural casings can help you. Call or 
write for information, pricesand specifications. 
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Pnpanevs of Devotion” 


HESE are the men of the meat industry—our 
fellow workers and friends—who have already 
given their lives in the service of our country. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY R. J. KLIEN 
_ HALLARD ALBERTON, JR. 4 Haroup.G. PARNELL. 
7 L PrcuteL. 
iN POFFENBERGER 


Josep Zvmoua 


. te 


JouN D. GILLESPIE 


(RENCE BL. VAN VOORHEES 


C. E. COLMA ae 


Roya. E..Bo ~“HaRver® bs 

AR ‘GEO. A. HORMEL &'€Q> 
MARTIN J. LYSAUGHT 
GLENN L. MONTGOMERY 


Ly 
ia 


= 


ASWELL L. Picou 
MERIT L. RING 


HOUSTON PACKING CO. 
CHESTER PHILLIPS - 


E FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
HUNTER PACKING CO. 
HARoLp Cupp 


KINGAN & co. 
HarRo_Lp D. FoRKNER 
WEsLEY J. ItLuM 
FRANK W. LEwIs 
DENNY MEEKER 
CiyDE A. New) 


<~.% 


ARD STAUP 
Hs 


Nand 


"MAURER-NEUER CORPORA 
Ben AVERY 
HowaArRpD JONES 
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Institute Meeting Focused on War and 
Future Problems; Educational Program 


Will Be Continued 


TRIPPED to the bone of non-essentials and 
~ even the peacetime necessities, the thirty- 

eighth annual meeting of the American Meat 
Institute was packed tight with practical aid for 
packers and sausage manufacturers operating un- 
der wartime conditions. 


Although focused primarily upon the present, 
the program also afforded the meat industry its 
first glimpse of the promise and problems of the 
post-war world. 


Never before had the convention program con- 
tained so much solid “meat” as it did this year. 
The sessions and panel discussions were so uni- 
formly informative and inspiring, although dif- 
fering widely in subject matter, that it would be 
difficult to designate any speaker or feature as 
outstanding. 


Registration for the three day meeting totaled 
more than 1,700. This was somewhat under last 
year’s record, but was considered remarkable in 
view of travel and housing difficulties. A large 
number of the member companies were represented 
at the meeting; those who came worked hard and 
got much good from the session. 


The three panel discussions—a new feature 
of the meeting this year—were very well at- 
tended. They afforded packers an opportunity to 
obtain from experts specific answers on some of 


We Have Only Begun to Fight for Meat 


their problems connected with packaging, priori- 


ties, manpower, price ceiling and rationing regula- 
tions. 


Perhaps the most dramatic piece of news to come 
out of the meeting was the decision of the Insti- 
tute’s board of directors to continue the educa- 
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tional advertising program on its original basis in 
1943-44. By their action the directors recognized 
the industry’s continuing responsibility to educate 
the public on meat’s dietary importance and, in a 
period when civilian sales will be limited, teach con- 
sumers how to make the most of the precious food. 

The board’s decision also means that the meat 
industry, neither discouraged nor complacent be- 
cause it cannot expand its distribution at a time 
when the salability of its product is at the zenith, 
is going to battle any so-called substitutes which 


T. HENRY FOSTER (left), new chairman of the board, 
and GEORGE A. SCHMIDT, retiring chairman 


attempt to capitalize on the situation. Come one, 
come all, meat has won its deserved place as an es- 
sential food and does not intend to yield it to any 
other vegetable or animal product. 


T. Henry Foster, president of John Morrell & 
Co., will guide the Institute as chairman of the 
board during the coming year. He takes over the 
post from George A. Schmidt who has filled it capa- 
bly during four of the most dynamic years in the 
history of the AMI. A larger-than-usual number of 
changes were made in the Institute’s directorate. 


Manpower is the industry’s biggest worry as 
packers await the flood of hogs expected this fall and 
winter. The subject was discussed in a realistic 
manner by two speakers; H. T. Jaeke gave prac- 
tical suggestions in a “the Lord helps those who 
help themselves” vein, while Brigadier General 
William C. Rose of the WMC surveyed the situa- 
tion nationally, indicating that it will probably be 
worse before it gets better. 

While the industry still cannot obtain all the 
equipment it wants, the priority situation has been 
clarified to the extent that minimum needs seem 
assured and procedure has been simplified. The 
“heat” is now on some supplies, however, with the 
situation in packaging materials most critical. The 
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remarks of packer and government experts in the 
field indicated that the industry may find it diffi- 
cult to pack its stupendous output this fall and win- 
ter. Crises in packaging and other supplies may 
recur throughout the war period. 


Much specific information on packaging, priori- 
ties and manpower was brought out at the panel 
discussion on Tuesday afternoon. 


Outstanding business leaders and educators— 
Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Dean Donald K. David 
of Harvard University and Dr. Neil H. Jacoby of 
the University of Chicago sketched the broad out- 
lines of the postwar world and pleaded for the main- 
tenance of “free enterprise” and venture. David 
and Jacoby urged individual and collective planning 
for the future and the latter told packers to be am- 
bitious in assaying tremendous post-war markets. 


The meat industry was placed in the post-war 
world more definitely by Wesley Hardenbergh, pres- 


More Than 1,000 Attended the Dinner 


ident of the AMI, and G. F. Swift, R. A. Rath and 
William Kinnaird. President Hardenbergh pointed 
out some of the problems of the future and particu- 
larly noted that although price levels have gone up, 
they will inevitably decline some day. The three 
other speakers, who have been intimately connected 
with the Institute’s educational program, outlined 
the steps to be taken if meat is to maintain and 
strengthen its position among other foods. 


George M. Lewis of the AMI gave a detailed pic- 
ture on the probable distribution of meat among 
the armed services, lend-lease and civilians in 1943— 
44, as well as indicating trends of slaughter, pro- 
duction and prices. Dr. H. R. Kraybill of the Insti- 
tute told how AMI research is aiding the war effort 
and John H. Moninger, also of the Institute, told 
of improvement in lard quality and lard problems 
of the past year. 

As might be expected, the meat management pro- 
gram and government regulatory and purchasing 
policies were thoroughly examined and discussed. 
Harry E. Reed of the War Meat Board related 
some of the board’s accomplishments and empha- 
sized that the present supply situation is most crit- 
ical, especially since rationing is the only control 
over distribution. 

Packers were given a more intimate picture of 
the War Meat Board’s methods at the Wednesday 
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Both Business Leader Johnston (above) and Dean David 4 


at annual dinner spoke out for free enterprise 


panel discussion. Attention was focussed on some © 
of the problems which the board will attempt to 
solve in the future. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, director of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, analyzed past and future 
meat requirements of the armed forces, lend-lease 
and civilians and outlined the steps taken to regu- @ 
late the meat situation from the slaughter and dis- 7 
tribution side. The OPA meat rationing program) 
was explained by John J. Madigan, who warned 
that rationing is now the only bulwark against 
distribution chaos and asked for packer coopera- 
tion. OPA enforcement policies and procedure were 
discussed by Harry W. Jones, while Jean F. Car 
roll, also of OPA, and Walter Seiler reviewed poss 
sible future developments in connection with pricé 
ceilings on livestock, meat and sausage. 

A number of questions on price ceilings and ras 
tioning were clarified at the afternoon panel dis 
cussion on Thursday. 


Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, took a more general view of price regu 
lation and its effect on the nation’s economic strué 
ture. While indicating that the inflation line 
been held beyond his expectations during the pa 
year, he warned against unwise use of subsidies. ~ 


One popular feature of Institute convention 
which was missed this year was the exhibit o& 
packinghouse equipment and supplies. 
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SESSIONS | AND II 
Tuesday, October 5, 1943 
































PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


Manpower and Supplies Get 
Attention at Opening Session 


HE opening session of the annual 

| meeting of the American Meat In- 

stitute, held at the Drake hotel, 

Chicago, from October 5 to 7, convened 

at 10:15 a. m. on October 5, with Wesley 

Hardenbergh, president, presiding as 
chairman. ° 


CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: Gen- 
tlemen, may I have your attention 
please? I regret to announce that your 
chairman, George A. Schmidt, will be 
unable to be here during the period of 
the convention. He called me at home 
on Saturday evening and he sounded 
very low indeed. He said then that he 
had cancelled the reservations he had 
made to leave his home on Sunday 
afternoon. He had planned to arrive 
here yesterday, but added that, if he 
felt up to it, he would leave on Monday 
and would be here this morning. 

Yesterday his office advised me it 
would be impossible for him to come. 
I talked with Mr. Schmidt at home last 
night: his fever has been broken, but 
he is still feeling a little shaky and the 
doctor would not let him come, even 
though he desired to do so. In accord- 
ance with his request I am going to read 
his paper. 

Following is the text of Mr. Schmidt’s 
address as read by Mr. Hardenbergh: 

Members of the American Meat In- 
stitute and friends: 

Most of you have known me long 
enough to realize how much these yearly 
get-togethers mean to me and I am 
aware that all of you likewise look for- 
ward each year to these opportunities 
of renewing friendships and talking 
over common problems. These annual 
sessions help us train our sights up- 
ward and maintain our foremost posi- 
tion among America’s essential indus- 
tries. I feel sure that all of us place an 
even greater value on our Institute 
meeting this year and are more than 
ordinarily grateful for this opportunity 
to come together. It is with full con- 
sciousness of the critical period now 
facing our country and our industry 
that I welcome you to our thirty-eighth 
annual meeting and invite you to par- 
ticipate fully in its many important 
offerings. 

This meeting in some respects repre- 
sents a departure from those of former 
years. Your officers recognize that you 
in the packing business have been given 
increased responsibilities and that all 
of us in these perilous times find it nec- 
essary to stay fairly close to home. 
For this reason there are no depart- 
mental sessions. The business that in 
previous years was conducted in five 
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days will be attempted in three days. 

I call your attention to at least one 
specific departure. Because of trans- 
portation difficulties—both freight and 
truck—it was felt unwise to attempt 
our annual commercial exhibits in the 





G. A. SCHMIDT W. HARDENBERGH 


French and Gold Coast Rooms. You will 
find, however, a small series of educa- 
tional displays in the French Room and 
I recommend that you take time during 
these busy three days ahead to visit 
them. 


Intensive and Practical Program 


The program, as perhaps you have 
observed, is intensive and of the highest 
quality. From the myriads of packing 
problems, we have selected only those 
of specific timeliness as subjects to be 
thoroughly covered. Individual speakers 


have been chosen with unusual care for 
their unquestioned practicality and an. 
thoritativeness. Representatives of the 
federal government, associated in officia] 
capacity with the various agencies 
charged with the responsibility for a 
wartime food program, are to speak, 
and it is expected that their talks wil] 
clarify many of the difficulties which 
beset our industry. All of us are hoping 
that this three-day annual meeting will 
bring us practical help in solving prob- 
lems—old and new—that the develop- 
ments of the past year have tossed our 
way. 

Since our meeting a year ago we 
have as an industry and as individuals, 
faced a great many serious obstacles, 
They have called for sacrifice and work 
and the manner in which they have been 
met can cause us to be rightfully proud 
of our industry and its members. 


A Year of Great Changes 


Many of you, I know, have become 
well acquainted with the city of Wash- 
ington. At certain periods it has been 
necessary for you to spend more time 
in the capitol working for the good of 
the industry than you have spent in 
your own plants. The unselfish spirit 
which has characterized your willing- 
ness to leave your business and your 
families has been deeply appreciated 
by the industry and the Institute. 

The meat packing industry has taken 
the largest production of livestock in 
its history—from more than 6,000,000 
farms and ranches—and processed this 
meat for nearly 10,000,000 members of 
our own armed forces; for 128,000,000 
civilians on the home front; and for the 
armed forces of our fighting allies and 
their citizenry. The meat packing indus- 
try can justly take pride in this war- 
time accomplishment—a pride that 





NO TIME FOR SURFACE CONSIDERATIONS 


The serious expressions of Jay C. Hormel (left), president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co 
A. W. Gilliam, Washington representative, American Meat Institute, and Ralph 
Daigneau, Hormel vice president, are eloquent testimony to the down-to-earth nature of 


their discussion. 
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takes on a deeper significance for the 
reason that the achievement was made 
possible in spite of manpower short- 
ages, shortages of operating supplies, 
and multitudinous government restric- 
tions. Without danger of exaggeration 
we might say that our industry accom- 
plishes the impossible immediately, 
even though it takes a little time for 
the miracles. 

Equally disturbing factors which be- 
set the livestock producers in the mat- 
ter of handling increased wartime pro- 
duction also confronted the packing 
industry. Processing and distributing 
meat for our armed forces, civilian pop- 
ulation, and allies, made it necessary 
to revise peacetime operations in proc- 
essing, packaging and _ distributing 
meats. Packinghouse machinery, oper- 
ating in many instances ’round-the- 
clock, could not be replaced or reno- 
vated because of the necessity for 
metals for war equipment. Thousands 
of plant and office workers have an- 
swered the call to arms and thus taxed 
our resourcefulness, and yet the indus- 
try carried on. 


Meat Output at High Level 


Our production record was made pos- 
sible in part by a record year in live- 
stock raising. Meat production for 1943 
will be approximately 13, per cent above 
that of last year. Cash received for live- 
stock from meat packers represents the 
American farmer’s largest single source 
of cash income. Figures for the year 
1942 revealed that livestock growers 
received $4,811,000,000 for their live- 
stock. This was about $1,500,000,000 
more than the growers received for 
meat animals during the preceding year. 
This 48 per cent increase reflected a 
higher level of livestock prices and ma- 
terially larger marketings. At the same 
time, of all food sold by food processors 
and manufacturers more than one-half 
of the volume of wholesale sales repre- 
sented meat and its products, yet vol- 
ume of profits in the meat packing in- 
dustry was less than one-fourth of all 
profits in all food manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

More of us are here today because 
we want to learn how best to meet new 
situations which will crop up to chal- 
lenge our mental alertness and physical 
stamina. Some of these troublesome 
















































































OPA ON THE TABLE BEFORE MARKETING EXPERTS 


D. Gale Johnson (extreme right), OPA representative who did the spade work on the 

hog ceiling, had plenty to answer when this alert group of livestock buyers shot questions 

at him. They are (1. to r.) R. R. Lewis, Lewis & Co., So. St. Paul, R. J. Colina and C. J. 
Renard, Kennett-Murray, and Harry L. Sparks, East St. Louis, IIl. 


questions undoubtedly will be settled 
or circumvented by tapping resources 
more or less under our combined and 
individual control. But one problem 
which today seems to loom up large 
must find solution outside the realm of 
the combined livestock and meat pack- 
ing industry. Unless quick and remedial 
measures are taken, there is grave dan- 
ger that millions of patriotic Americans 
will be clamoring for beef by spring 
or before. Millions of pounds of meat 
already have been lost to the nation. 
A serious beef shortage, threatening 
vital supplies for the armed forces and 
for the domestic consumers, is some- 
thing that MUST NOT happen. 


The shortage threatens to be even 
more acute than it was during the last 
spring when beef disappeared from mar- 
kets in many parts of this country. 
Let’s take a look at the facts. Shipments 
of feeder cattle into the eight corn 
belt states for the three-months’ period, 
April through June, 1943, was 12 per 
cent below the corresponding period 
last year and for the three-month pe- 
riod, July through September, 1943, 21 
per cent below the same period a year 


ago. 





THIS IS 
THE ARMY 





Early arrivals at this 
year’s meeting, repre- 
senting the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, 
were (1. to r.) Lt. J. 
Czarnecki, Maj. D. 
Deane, and Lt. Col. 
Jesse White. Lt. Col. 
White has been asso- 
ciated with meat re- 
search for the Army in 
both World War I and 
the present war. He has 
reached the age of re- 
tirement but continues 
to work. 
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While it is true according to govern- 
ment figures, that there was slight ac- 
tivity in feeder cattle going to the lots 
in September, the fact remains that un- 
less there is an above-normal supply of 
feeder cattle going to the lots this 
month, next month and in December, 
there will be a very unhealthy shortage 
of finished cattle next spring. While we 
realize what some of the contributing 
causes are in this critical situation, it 
remains for governmental agencies to 
remove the uncertainty which surrounds 
the present unsatisfactory cattle feed- 
ing returns and the threat of imposing 
price ceilings on cattle. 

Every man and woman in the United 
States armed forces, and it is estimated 
that this number now approximates 
10,000,000, gets about 6 lbs. of meat 
weekly. Our fighting allies could use 
our entire production of meats if it 
were possible to supply them. Ameri- 
can consumers, it is estimated, could 
eat 5,000,000,000 more pounds of meat 
if available. These last two statements 
are the reasons for compulsory civilian 
meat rationing. 


Consumers Have More Dollars 


You may wonder why consumers 
could increase their meat demands. Mil- 
lions of men and women during 1943 
were earning more money than ever be- 
fore in their lives. Many luxuries are 
now scarce or entirely non-existent. 
These millions of consumers, unable to 
find outlets for their increased earnings, 
are inclined toward better living. Nat- 
urally their appetites crave meat. 

Another contributing factor which 
has caused a greater demand for meat 
among consumers is that American 
civilians, earning high wages, have 
gradually been able to liquidate debts 
contracted during periods of small 
peacetime earnings, and this extra 
money is now available for better liv- 
ing—especially meat and other foods. 

The necessity for meat packers being 
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able to provide large supplies of meat 
quickly is illustrated when an American 
battleship leaves port. It is estimated 
that 150,000 lbs. of meat are put aboard. 
Consider for a moment the huge sup- 
plies of meat necessary for a convoy 
when it steams:away. We further sense 
the heavy drain on meat supplies when 
we consider shipments under lend-lease. 

For example, from January 1 through 
September 18 of this year the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration purchased for 
lend-lease close to 2,350,000,000 lbs. of 
pork and lard. As the conduct of the 
global war produced new and increas- 
ing difficulties for the meat packing in- 
dustry, it met these challenges by 
whole-heartedly cooperating with those 
government agencies charged with the 
responsibility of coping with a war- 
time food emergency. 


Helped Black Market Drive 


Carrying over from last year’s par- 
ticipation in the government-sponsored 
“Share-the-Meat” program, the meat 
industry working through the Insti- 
tute’s public relations dctivities, contin- 
ued with renewed zeal to promote and 
publicize this plan widely. The Institute 
carried paid advertising messages in 
hundreds of daily newspapers to ac- 
quaint civilians with the government’s 
requests. 

The industry, working through the 
Institute and separately by companies, 
displayed unstinted enthusiasm in co- 
operating with the government agen- 
cies in their effort to stamp out black 
markets. Black markets earlier in the 
year were responsible for a critical 
situation affecting the supply of ade- 
quate quantities of meats to our own 
armed forces. 

On April 1—the day compulsory civil- 
ian meat rationing went into effect— 
many meat markets in hundreds of our 
cities were caught without sufficient 
supplies for civilians. The black market 
existed in two types: first, irresponsible 
buyers paid exorbitant prices for live 
animals—higher than normally paid by 
legitimate packers or by feed lot buy- 
ers. Naturally when ceilings on cuts 
are ignored there is practically no limit 
to the prices that can be paid for live- 
stock. 


Special Leaflet Prepared 


The second type of black market was 
the slaughterer who went far beyond 
his government assigned slaughter 
quota under the meat restriction order. 
Black markets, however, could begin at 
any level from the live animal right 
down to the consumer. Cooperating 
with the government in its intensive 
drive against black markets in meat, 
the Institute published and distributed 
through its members and other avenues, 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets titled, 
“The Black Market in Meat Sabotage!” 
Special stories were prepared for news- 
papers and magazines and radio talks 
were delivered from many stations. 
Every possible and practieal medium 
was used by the Institute in the indus- 
try’s effort to stamp out a condition 
which actually threatened the supply of 
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LINED UP FOR SOME SERIOUS DISCUSSION 


This distinguished group consisting of (I. to r.) G. A. Eastwood, president, Armour and 

Company, G. F. Swift, vice chairman of the board, Swift & Company, Thos. E. Wilson, 

chairman of the board, Wilson & Co., T. Henry Foster, president, John Morrell & Co., 

and Wesley Hardenbergh, president, American Meat Institute, gathered to settle some 
questions following one of the general sessions. 


meat available for our armed forces. 

The necessity for furnishing a civilian 
population with meat became so acute 
during the last quarter of our present 
calendar year that the government re- 
moved all slaughtering quota restric- 
tions in September—to run for two 
months. The government’s “set aside” 
order, however, requiring meat packers 
under federal inspection to put aside 
certain percentages of their beef, veal, 
lamb and pork supply of dressed meats 
for the armed forces, was retained. 


Scope of Educational Program 


While the major portion of the indus- 
try’s products ultimately reached the 
consumers, the Institute’s meat educa- 
tional program for this year has been 
all-embracing, covering all phases of 
public relations such as livestock pro- 
ducers, government agencies, etc. Since 
compulsory rationing became effective, 
certain of the advertising messages 
have attempted to explain logically to 
the meat retailer how to answer the 
many perplexing questions which con- 
front him during wartime distribution 
of meat. Examples of the manner in 
which the industry handled the service 
problem in magazines read by women 
were conveyed in the advertising mes- 
sages on the subjects, “Extending 
Meat,” “Making the Most of Meat,” 
and “Meet your Meat Man Halfway.” 
Other important copy themes were serv- 
ice of supply distribution and research. 
Examples of such themes were, “Meat 
and Our Second Year of the War,” 
“Meat Ashore,” and “Meat on the Ta- 
ble.” 

At the behest of government agen- 
cies, the meat packing industry, guided 
by the Institute, has conducted surveys 
of the meat situation. The Office of 
Price Administration has used the re- 
sults of these surveys to determine in 
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many instances the allocation of con- 
sumer points necessary for specific cuts 
of meat. 

The meat industry has also thrown 
itself whole-heartedly into the fat sal- 
vage campaign sponsored by the gov- 





ernment. 

Following the cooperation extended 
to the government in its “Share-the- 
Meat” program, the industry took up 
the cudgels for compulsory consumer 
rationing. Thousands of large posters 
znd hundreds of thousands of consumer 
rationing leaflets were prepared and 
distributed to civilians and retailers 
throughout the country. Paid advertis- 
ing messages were prepared and pub- 
lished in daily newspapers and maga- 
zines. These explained what then ap- 
peared to be the intricacies of the ra- 
tioning plan. 


Progress Through Research 


The industry has gone forward this 
year in the field of scientific research. 
Scores of new meat products have been 
developed in the laboratories of our 
members. Some of these products were 
developed at the request of the Quar- 
termaster Corps for meat products 
already cooked and packaged in com- 
pact wartime form in order to save 
valuable space both to points of em- 
barkation and to points across the seas. 
The industry expanded on its experi- 
ments on dehydration in army rations, 
especially for the use of troops away 
from base and for emergency rations. 

Early this year the meat packers, 
working closely with more than 100 
livestock producers associations and 
farm organizations, developed a meat 
management program. You all know 
about the plan\so I will not take your 
valuable time to explain it. I should 
like to observe, however, that the meat 
management plan if carried out literally, 
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would function in a manner which 
would preclude many of the present 
confining governmental regulations. The 
plan was accepted in part by the gov- 
ernment, and the War Meat Board was 
created in Chicago to administer it. 
The progress of this Board will be ex- 
plained in another section of our three- 
day meeting by some of its members. 
It is hardly necessary to say to you 
that the meat packing industry—yes, 
the livestock growers, too—face many 
and serious situations as we direct our 
efforts toward the third year of the 
war. A year ago, too, you will recall, 
many questions perplexed us. But we 
met them! We will meet each and every 
problem in the future with the same 
degree of resourcefulness and coopera- 
tion which has characterized our re- 
markable record during the past twelve 
months. We all know that we must win 
this war and win it quickly to minimize 
the deaths and injuries among our boys 
in the armed forces. The meat packing 
industry will meet the challenge no 
matter how exacting it may become. 
(This marked the end of Mr. 
Schmidt’s introductory remarks.) 


CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: This 
first speaker you'll hear on _ this 
morning’s opening session will talk on 
the subject which is of paramount in- 
dividual concern to every person sitting 
in this room. 

Our handling of the problem discussed 
actually bears directly upon the ques- 
tion of how we, as individual packers, 
and the entire industry, will be able to 
meet the tremendous demands for meat, 
and to supply our armed forces and 
a meat-hungry civilian population of 
128,000,000 people, and still provide a 
fair share for lend-lease. 

Our problem is clear-cut. How best 
can we get manpower and, after we get 
it, how can we keep it? This is a ques- 
tion which confronts every meat packer. 

The problem is not ours alone. A 
quick glance at the classified section 
of any newspaper clearly shows that 
every industry wants workers. These 
advertisements indicate that essential 
industries are willing to pay workers 
well while they’re being trained. No 
experience is required, either. 

We have selected a speaker who has 
had broad experience in working closely 
with the manpower problem and one, 
perhaps, who has had more to contend 
with in solving the problem than some 
in other areas. This man is assistant 
manager of operations of a plant em- 
ploying 3,000 workers in a town having 
a population under 100,000. In fact, it 
is less than two-thirds of that figure. 
I don’t know whether the Madison 
Chamber of Commerce will approve that 
statement or not. 


He is in charge of all personnel rela- 
tions at the plant, and, in addition, has 
been an able worker on the Institute’s 
committee handling manpower ‘ques- 
tions. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce 
H. T. Jaeke, assistant manager of oper- 


— of Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
is. 





Packers Told Many 
Methods of Easing 
Manpower Shortage 
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T. JAEKE: We haven’t solved our 
. manpower problem. I mention 
that because I see we have quite a rep- 
resentation from our own organization, 
and I don’t want to find myself on the 
business end of a 
shackle when I get 
out of here. 

I would like to 
read to you part of 
a letter I received 
from Mr. Harden- 
bergh. It says: 
“Dear Mr. Jaeke: 
We have assigned 
the title “How 
Meat Packers Can 
Solve the Manpow- 
er Problem” to the 
talk you will make 
at the annual meet- 

H. T. JAEKE ing on Tuesday 

morning, October 5. 
Please don’t let the title throw a scare 
into you.” I would suspect from this 
wording that even Mr. Hardenbergh 
was a little skeptical as to the prac- 
ticability of that title, but selected it 
because of the appeal such titles have 
when applied to situations which can be 
solved completely only in a nebulous 
way. 

From a practical standpoint, how- 
ever, I believe there are three primary 
phases which we can consider in ap- 
proaching the solution of this most 
difficult and immediate problem. First, 
we must thoroughly investigate every 
possible source of workers and effec- 
tively guide them to our payrolls. Sec- 
ond, when we get these workers on our 
payrolls we must keep them there. And, 
third, we must make the most produc- 
tive and efficient use of all persons who 
are on the payroll. 

Let us explore first for a few mo- 
ments the possible sources of labor 
supply and methods for getting this 
labor on the payroll. Under present em- 
ployment stabilization plans, by which 
I assume we are all affected, there are 
only about six or seven possible sources 
of supply. These include 1) men and 

















EAST MEETS EAST 


George A. Casey (left), 
president, John J. Felin 
& Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Fred M. To- 
bin, president; Tobin 
Packing Co., and S. Ed- 
gar Danahy, president 
of Danahy Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., match 
words and ideas in the 
Drake lobby. Many east- 
ern packers were present 
for the meeting. 





women in other essential industries who 
are not employing their highest skills, 
2) men and women employed in non- 
essential industries, 3) those not nor- 
mally employed in industry such as the 
physically handicapped, the overaged, 
high school students, domestics, and 
housewives, 4) seasonal labor such as 
farm labor and outside construction 
labor, 5) enemy aliens and war prison- 
ers, and 6) service men from nearby 
camps. 


Women from non-essential industries 
and from households we find to be one 
of the best sources of supply, and we 
are using them to replace men on many 
jobs we wouldn’t have considered them 
for prior to Pearl Harbor. A recent sur- 
vey shows that the percentage of women 
used in packing plant operations varies 
up to 35 per cent. At the present time, 
in our Madison plant 34 per cent of our 
plant employes are women, and ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in our Chicago 
plant where we do not perform any 
slaughtering operations. 


We have replaced men with women 
on such jobs as spray and artery pump- 
ing hams and picnics, cleanup work in- 
cluding that on killing and cutting 
floors, scaling and checking in the cellar 
and freezers, order filling and checking 
in the shipping cooler, and wire tying 
and strapping in the canned meat pack- 
ing department. We have found them in 
many cases superior to men in adapt- 
ability, attendance, and even produc- 
tion, particularly when compared to the 
caliber of male labor available today. 
In some cases it is possible to split or 
rearrange jobs so that women can per- 
form part of the work which was for- 
merly handled by men. 


Use Physically Handicapped 


We also employ physically handi- 
capped people. We have one armed men 
pushing hogs in and out of coolers, and 
we have several deaf mutes in our cur- 
ing cellar. We put two deaf mutes to- 
gether, thinking they would feel more 
at ease, but after a half day one of 
them came to the foreman and wrote 
on a pad that he wished to be separated 
from the other because they both lost 
too much time talking, using the sign 
language, of course. We have found 
here, too, that when properly placed 
physically handicapped people make 
better employes than the present caliber 

















of normal males, particularly because 
they appreciate the opportunity and 
want to make good. 

We are also using a number of high 
school students on a part time basis. 
The board of education has cooperated 
in arranging schedules for high school 
boys so that they can work from four 
to five hours either in the morning or 
in the afternoon, hence by proper ar- 
rangement we are able to use two boys 
to cover the shift of one man. The boys 
are given high school credit for the 
proper performance of their plant du- 
ties and this has overcome to a certain 
extent the difficulty we encountered 
during the summer with high school 
boys—need of too close supervision. 

An excellent source of labor for the 
fall and winter peak is so-called sea- 
sonal labor such as outside construction 
labor, vegetable canning labor, and farm 
labor. Farm workers, who have been 
the normal source of peak season labor 
supply for most outlying plants, are 
somewhat reticent this year to come to 
work in packing plants for fear of los- 
ing their deferment status. It is part of 
selective service regulations, however, 
that such men may work in other essen- 
tial industries until March 1 without 
jeopardizing their present classification. 
Many state selective service boards have 
informed local boards of this fact and 
your Institute committee on manpower, 
at a recent meeting with representa- 
tives from the national offices of selec- 
tive service and war manpower, urged 
publicity on this fact from a national 
level and was given assurance that this 
would be done so that all farm labor 
available would be encouraged to work 
in essential industries during the win- 
ter, including the meat industry. 

Under acute conditions war prisoners 
and enemy aliens, and even service men 
from nearby camps, may be obtained 
to help in solving labor shortages. 


Why Work in a Meat Plant? 


Now, before we contact most of these 
sources of supply in recruiting employes 
we must first develop a good sales 
story. Why should people be interested 
in working in the meat industry ? There 
are a number of good selling points, 
compared to the so-called war plants. 
Permanency and security, accompanied 
by better opportunities for advance- 
ment, are in themselves powerful sales 
points if properly presented. Vacations 
with pay, employes’ programs such as 
life, health, accident and hospitalization 
insurance, credit unions, and employes’ 
markets offer opportunities for develop- 
ing strong appeals. People these days 
are very interested in such programs 
offering security and protection from 
cradle to grave or from womb to tomb. 

Now, after we have a well-developed 
and appealing sales story, how are we 
going to get it to these potential work- 
ers in an effective manner? In addition 
to the normal procedures of our own 
employment offices and local newspaper 
ads we might try the following: Adver- 
tising in country newspapers; advertis- 
ing in foreign language newspapers; 
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Top-Flight Meat Industry Leaders Turn Out for 
Important Wartime Meeting 


1.—Thos. E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, and Edward F. Wilson, president, 
Wilson & Co. 


2.—F. E. Wernke, president, Louisville Pro- 
vision Co., Louisville, Ky., and A. H. Mer- 
kel, vice president, Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, 
N. Y 

3.—George Heil, jr., vice president and 
general manager, Heil Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and president of NIMPA, chats 
with T. J. Yarborough, general manager, 
Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, Tenn. 
4.—G. Wm. Birrell, treasurer of Ch. Kunz- 
ler Co., Lancaster, Pa., took a prominent 
part in Thursday’s panel discussion and 
was later congratulated by Wesley Harden- 
bergh, president, American Meat Institute. 
5.—George A. Eastwood, president, Ar- 
mour and Company, and Ralph D. Mac- 
Manus of the Armour public relations de- 
partment. 

6.—John Holmes, president, Swift & Com- 
pany. 

7.—G. A. Althaus, vice president, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago (right), and J. P. 
Paulsen, general manager, Peoria Packing 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 

8.—Willibald Schaefer, president, Willi- 
bald Schaefer Co., St. Louis, Mo., talks 
over old times with Otto Finkbeiner, presi- 
dent, Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

9.—Earl Thompson, president, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago, E. D. Henneberry, 
president, Hull & Dillon Packing Co., 
Pittsburg, Kans., and Lewgene Skinner, 
superintendent of Hull & Dillon. 

10.—R. H. Gifford, head of Swift branch 
house sales, and Sven W. Lund, Swift vice 
president. 

11.—W. J. Graham, vice president and 
treasurer, Harry M. Shulman, secretary, 
and C. M. Van Paris, president, all of 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
12.—Ben H. Rosenthal, Ben H. Rosenthal 
& Co., Inc., Dallas, and James Lawson, 
chief of the facilities branch, chemical 
division, War Production Board. 

















13.—Ray Treinen, provision sales manager, — 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, and B. B, 7 
Trotter, in charge of beef department, 
Hunter Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 7 
14.—Vernon D. Beatty, advertising coun. ~ 
sel, WFA, Washington, D. C., on leave of ~ 
absence from Swift & Company, and C. §, 
Lund, acting advertising manager for 
Swift & Company in Mr. Beatty’s absence, 
15.—D. Roy Howland, president, Miller & 

Hart, Inc., Chicago, John T. Agar, chair. 
man of board of Agar Packing & Provi- 
sion Corp., Chicago, and L. E. Griffin, P, ~ 
G. Gray Co., Boston. 

16.—H. L. Neth, secretary, Chas. Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, Ohio, and Louis A. 
Sucher, vice president of the firm. 


































































































17.—Jerry Clair, vice president, Ed. T, 
Clair, president, and George Koch, super- 
intendent of manufacturing, all of Repub- 
lic Food Products Co., Chicago. 
18.—James J. Cuff, general manager, and 
S. Edgar Danahy, president, Danahy Pack. 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
19.—R. S. Karlinger, Lincoln Packing Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., John W. Rath, chairman 
of the board, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., and H. P. Dugdale, president, Dug- 
dale Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
20.—Paul W. Trier, president and gen- 
eral manager, Arnold Bros., Chicago, and 
Louis C. Jensen, his assistant. 
21.—Frank Kohrs, president, Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co., Davenport, Ia., and Louis W. ~ 
Kahn, president, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cine © 
cinnati. ‘ 
22.—Harold T, Jaeke, general superin- 
tendent, Oscar Mayer & Company, Mad- 
ison, Wis., and Harry J. Williams, vice 
president, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
23.—J. C. Stentz, vice president, John © 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., and R. M. 
Owthwaite, general manager of the com- 
pany’s Topeka plant. 
24.—Leo B. Lavin, vice president and 
superintendent, Sugardale Provision Co. 
Canton, Ohio, and A. W. Brickman, 
Illinois Meat Co., Chicago. 
































advertising on billboards; advertising 
on our delivery trucks; advertising over 
the radio, both with spot announce- 
ments and with special programs. 

How are we going to make personal 
contacts, which are so important in such 
a campaign? In addition to our own em- 
ployment offices, why not a downtown 
employment office where applicants can 
contact us more easily; why not follow 
our rural newspaper ads with field 
recruiters meeting applicants at a speci- 
fied time stated in our ads; why not use 
our salesmen and truck drivers within 
local areas as personnel recruiters. Ap- 
plicants can also be contacted through 
the U. S. Employment Service, which 
will cooperate very whole-heartedly in 
solving our manpower problem if ap- 
proached and handled properly. They 
have permitted us to have our repre- 
sentatives in their offices. 


In our own case we have gone so far 
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as to obtain a resident in each of five 
smaller communities near Madison to 
act as a permanent recruiter for us in 
his locality. The best possible means 

of contacting and selling potential ap- ~ 
plicants that we have found in our own 
experience is through our own employes. ~ 
We have given them our story, both © 
orally through our foremen and by 

means of posters and printed messages” 
on their pay envelopes, and have found 
that the greater share of our applicants” 
and the most reliable of them have come ™ 
to us from this source. 


rit 





So much for exhausting the sources § 
of supply and getting the applicon on 
the payroll. We found in our case =a 
as a result of these efforts we 
obtaining quite a reasonable number etl 
applicants but still our manpower prob- — 
lem was becoming more acute and yet © 
there was no expansion of activities. = 
We discovered that the applicants were 
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leaving faster than we could employ 
them, so we had to attack the problem 
of keeping them on the payroll once we 
got them there. What are some of the 
things that will keep employes on the 
payroll under present conditions? We 
find them to be the following: 


Adequate lockers and dressing rooms 
(we have expanded these considerably) ; 
adequate eating facilities such as res- 
taurants, cafeterias, or canteens, (we 
have more than doubled our cafeteria 
facilities and extended the hours it is 
open, for under present rationing con- 
ditions this is extremely important); 
adequate medical and first aid facilities; 
a competent staff to aid employes in 
solving gas and tire rationing problems; 
counseling in private affairs (a Mr. An- 
thony, if you will). 

An extremely important factor in 
keeping employes on the payroll is 
getting them properly started in your 
organization and making them feel at 
home. Remember, many present day 
applicants have had no previous experi- 
ence in an industrial plant. We have 
developed an induction booklet which 
is given to each new employe, and an in- 
duction program which each new em- 
ploye goes through. Under the induc- 
tion program each new employe attends 
a two-hour session on the morning he 
starts work and for which he is paid. 


Education on Induction 


At this time he is told something 
about our organization, something about 
our product and its application to the 
war effort, something about our time 
and payroll procedures, something about 
his future possibilities with our com- 
pany, and something about our em- 
ploye services, such as life, health, acci- 
dent, and hospitalization insurance, 
credit union, employes’ market, counsel- 
ing service, rationing service, and selec- 
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MANPOWER SUGGESTIONS 


This sign, used in connection with a talk 

by H. T. Jaeke, Oscar Mayer & Co., em- 

phasized six ways in which the manpower 

shortage could be met by the meat indus- 

try. Brigadier General Rose said not to 
count too much on No. VI. 


tive service deferment aid; all pertinent 
information which will help him better 
to understand us and the job he is going 
to perform. He is also given our safety 
booklet at this time and a short talk on 
safety by our safety director. 

He is then taken to the department 
in which he is to work and turned over 
to the department head who takes over 
the responsibility of introducing him 
to his foreman and to his group leader 
or working supervisor who places him 
on the job. The new employe is con- 
tacted by a representative of our per- 
sonnel department several days after 
employment to see how he is getting 


ANSWERING IOWA PACKERS’ QUESTIONS 


J. R. VanderVeer, (extreme left) in charge, facilities and priorities section, Livestock 
and Meat Branch, Food Distribution Administration, was answering questions put to 
him by this executive group from Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., when the photog- 
rapher came along. From right to left, the men are R. A. Rath, president, D. L. Hoff, 
purchasing agent, Howard H. Rath, treasurer, and A. D. Donnell, secretary. 
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along, and if there is any problem both- 
ering him, and if so, what might be 
done to solve it. We have put all our 
supervisors through the induction pro- 
gram and are constantly coaching them 
on how to retain employes without 
breaking down either discipline or 
morale. 

Extremely important in keeping em- 
ployes on the payroll is the exit inter- 
view, or questioning those leaving to 
find the reason why and what might be 
done to prevent it. Frequently we find 
that transferring a new employe to a 
different job, or even to a different de- 
partment, changes him from a “quit” 
to a satisfied employe. Care must be 
taken in transferring employes, how- 
ever, so as to cause no breakdown in 
either discipline or morale, or to jeop- 
ardize the help situation in the less de- 
sirable departments or on the less de- 
sirable jobs. 


We have experimented with a public 
address system for broadcasting musie, 
announcements, etc. to employes while 
at work and have found that it is of 
considerable assistance in maintaining 
interest and morale, and have applied 
for a priority to install a permanent 
system. 


Grant No Easy Releases 


No doubt each organization repre- 
sented here is operating under some 
kind of employment stabilization plan 
and this, if properly set up and com- 
petently handled, can be of great help 
under present conditions in reducing 
turnover. We give no release to any 
employe unless we know he has a higher 
skill that we cannot utilize or unless 
we discharge him, and we are vigorous 
in following up with the U. S. E. S. and 
the Appeal Board to see that no release 
is granted by them if the case does not 
justify it. I have handled many of our 
requests for releases personally and 
know that in well over 90 per cent of 
the cases the real reason for the re- 
quest is because the employe has an- 
other job at more money but in only 
one or two cases did he admit it at first. 


I have heard management representa- 
tives claim that if an employe is dis- 
satisfied and wants to leave you might 
as well give him a release because he 
will be no good to you anyway. We have 
not found this true, and, as a matter 
of fact, in many cases we have found 
the employe more responsive afterward 
because the incident has sobered him 
and made him realize how serious and 
sincere this war effort is. We also have 
been bothered in some instances, quite 
a number in fact, by people disappear- 
ing from the payroll with no word to 
the foreman or anyone else in our or- 
ganization that they were leaving. In 
some instances they failed even to come 
after their checks. 


Since under our stabilization plan 
these people are not eligible to go into 
any non-essential industry or essential 
industry without release, and yet we 
knew they were going somewhere, we 
started turning over to the local U. S. E. 
S. office a daily list of those employes 
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who had either quit and not requested a 
release or those who had disappeared 
with no word at all. This office is check- 
ing the list against all persons apply- 
ing for work and is making some prog- 
ress in helping us to reduce losses in 
this nature. We have had excellent co- 
operation from both the area manpower 
director and the Manager of the U. S. 
E. S. office in the administration of our 
stabilization plan, and we know that it 
has helped us. 


Cooperate With Draft Boards 


Last, but not least in importance in 
keeping people on the payroll, is the 
cooperation and effort made with local 
draft boards in obtaining deferment for 
all employes entitled to it. Both the 
local boards and the state selective 
service boards with whom we have 
worked have shown a great deal of con- 
sideration when the proper facts were 
presented in an effective manner. There 
has been much hesitation on the part 
of many companies in filing manning 
tables and replacement schedules, which 
are the key around which both state 
and local boards try to administer the 
withdrawal of workers to the armed 
forces. It is quite a job to develop and 
file a manning table and replacement 
schedule, and just what value it has in 
itself might be questionable under the 
present conditions. However, in the eyes 
of most state selective service head- 
quarters it constitutes a starting point 
for getting all the consideration possi- 
ble in retaining employes in industry. 

In some states it is possible to file 
the replacement schedule without the 
manning table. In Illinois, for example, 
I am told that the greater share of 
replacement schedules are filed without 
manning tables, whereas in Wisconsin 
the reverse is true. It appears that the 
important thing is to file some kind 
of schedule if the fullest cooperation 
is to be received from state selective 
headquarters. We have done this in Wis- 
consin although it has not yet been ap- 
proved, and are in the process of doing 
it in Illinois. 

I understand that the filing of a re- 
placement schedule entails no obliga- 
tion to renew it at the end of six 
months, nor does it prevent the em- 
ployer from going to local boards and 
asking still further deferment at the 
time any individual employe is sched- 
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uled for induction. It is well to get ac- 
quainted with your state selective serv- 
ice personnel, your area manpower di- 
rector, your local U. S. E. S. people. Go 
and see them and invite them to your 
plant so that you can acquaint them 
with your problems. I am sure you will 
find they gain a better understanding 
of your problems and, as a result, you 
will get more sympathetic treatment 
and real help. 


Use Workers Efficiently 


We come now to the third point of a 
sound manpower program, that of mak- 
ing the most efficient use of workers 
while they are on the payroll. Here 
again, because so many of the new 
employes going into industry have had 
no previous experience of any kind, 
some kind of training program is re- 
quired. We are utilizing the services 
of TWI, or Training Within Industry 
(a government agency under the War 
Manpower Commission) and use the 
courses called JIT, or Job Instructor 
Training, and JMT, or Job Methods 
Training,*and are in the process of 
installing JRT, or Job Relation Train- 
ing. All three are sound, quickly applied 


SMILES DESPITE REGULATORY 
HEADACHES 


(Left): Fred W. Waller of OPA, E. S. 
Waterbury, administrator of meat set-aside 
orders, Food Distribution Administration, 
and George M. Lewis, American Meat In- 
stitute, managed to get a chuckle out of 
MPR 469. At right are A. L. Scott, War 
Meat Board, Murray T. Morgan, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, FSCC procure- 
ment division, and Gus Robert, War Meat 
Board. 


GREETING A FRIEND 


W. R. Sinclair, president of Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., registers a smile as he 
spies a friend near the registration desk. 


programs to assist in increasing effi- 
ciency in operations. Job Instruction 
Training is the technique of teaching 
a new employe a particular job or an 
old employe a new job. Job Methods 
Training consists of teaching an em- 
ploye the proper technique in analyzing 
and improving the methods of perform- 
ing a job. Job Relation Training teachés 
the technique of handling grievances 
quickly and satisfactorily. We give 
practically all new employes Job In- 
struction Training, all supervisors and 
assistants Job Methods Training, and 
will give all supervisors and our union 
stewards (if they are interested) Job 
Relations Training. I can highly recom- 
mend all three courses and think that 
they not only fill a very great need in 
the present emergency but will earn a 
prominent place in any plant training 
program in the future. 

Another bugaboo of efficient plant 
operation and maximum production is 
absenteeism. While many of the things 
we have discussed previously also will 
help to reduce absenteeism, from our 
experience there are only about three 
things which give us any results. First 
is a sincere attempt to regulate hours 
of shifts so that they do not run too 
long or too irregular—we have found 
that about 50 hours is the maximum at 
the present time to keep our absentee- 
ism at the lowest level. Second, check- 
ing on absenteeism who have reported 
sick or off for any other reason. This, 
when done even on a limited scale, ex- 
erts considerable influence on the rate 
of absenteeism. Third, and a most im- 
portant means from our experience, is 
discipline. 

Repeated absenteeism in our case re- 
sults in a lay-off running from two to 
six days, with no opportunity to make 
up the time by working longer hours 
on the days the employe is on the job. 
We find this has been by far the most 
effective way of reducing absenteeism, 
even though at times it may appear 
shortsighted to lay people off when you 
need them so badly. By keeping the lay- 
off periods less than one week there is 
no conflict with our employment stabil- 
ization program, and so far it has helped 
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us to keep our average absenteeism to 
below 5 per cent. 


Another important factor in getting 
the most out of employes on the payroll 
is a good safety program with teeth in 
it. If you consider that since Pear] Har- 
bor accidental deaths to war workers 
total 80,000, with 7,000,000 injured, and 
what these workers could do toward 
solving our manpower problem, it isn’t 
necessary to dwell longer on the impor- 
tance of a sound and well developed 
safety program and to administer it in 
an effective manner. 

Probably most important in getting 
efficient results from employes on the 
payroll are incentives, particularly wage 
incentives. This is especially true under 
the present wage stabilization program. 
Here is a real opportunity not only to 
increase the efficiency of our present 
labor force but to reduce our turnover 
and increase the attractiveness of our 
sales story in connection with the re- 
cruiting of employes. Several examples 
of our own results from incentives are: 


Use Wage Incentives 


On our beef killing floor we installed 
a group incentive in December, 1942 
and our production per man hour has 
increased 15 per cent with almost a 
corresponding increase in employe earn- 
ings and a reduction in unit cost of 
about the same. Another more recent 
example is in our casing grading de- 
partment, where prior to installation 
of an incentive or group bonus plan in 
July, 1943, we showed a production of 
40.8 hogs per hour, well below what we 
consider a fair standard; since the 
bonus was installed our production has 
increased to 55.2 hogs per hour, or 35 
per cent; employe earnings have in- 
creased 15 per cent, and unit cost has 
been reduced about 25 per cent. This, in 
my opinion, is an opportunity for both 
labor and management to make a real 
contribution, not only to the war effort 
but to the future economic welfare of 
the country. In no case do we install 
incentives except at the request of em- 
ployes of the department. Following 
this policy, in less than a year in our 
Madison plant the percentage of people 
on the plant payroll who come under 
the incentive plan has increased from 
6 per cent to 42 per cent. May I insert 
a word of caution, however, on the in- 
stallation of incentives—be sure your 
standards are right, for if you loosen 
up because of present conditions you 
are going to be stuck with those stand- 
ards for years to come, or until you 
change the method of performing the 
operation. At any rate it will be ex- 
tremely costly and a constant source 
of employe agitation. 

In summarizing briefly, may I once 
more state the principal steps in con- 
sidering an approach to our manpower 
problem. 

First, investigate and analyze your 
sources of supply. Second, develop a 
real sales story. Third, use every possi- 
ble means of recruiting and contacting 
the sources of supply. Check the effec- 
tiveness of each, and concentrate on 
those which are most successful. Fourth, 
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PLENTY TO 
TALK ABOUT 


W. J. Luer (left), pres- 
ident, Luer Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill, A. 
O. Luer, president, Luer 
Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, and Fred. V. Fos- 
ter, American Stores, 
Philadelphia, are ready 
to exchange their views 
on current problems 
and talk over events of 
mutual interest. 


analyze your present employe facilities 
and personnel policies and make them 
as attractive as possible. Fifth, get the 
most from your labor by training, by 
incentives, and by discipline. Consider 
the problem as you would a sales or 
merchandising problem; after all it is 
principally just that, especially at pres- 
ent. 

In merchandising any product you 
must first have a product which at least 
measures up to competition; you must 
build a good sales story; you must ad- 
vertise it well; you must be sure it is 
convenient for prospective customers 
to purchase; and when they do buy it 
you must bend every effort to keep 
them buying and consuming more of it. 
Thus it is with seeking workers today; 
be sure your jobs are as good as you 
can make them; be sure your jobs are 
well presented and effectively adver- 
tised; be sure you make it convenient 
for your potential applicants to contact 
you and spare no effort to go to them, 
and when you do get them on the pay- 
roll, spare no effort to keep them there 
and to increase their volume. 

These things, gentlemen, wilil not 
completely solve our manpower prob- 
lem, but they will, I believe, help in 
giving us our fair share of the labor 
available today. 


CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: I 


am glad, Mr. Jaeke, and I think that I, 
in saying this, am reflecting the view 





THIS PHOTO TELLS ITS OWN STORY 





of this fine audience, you are not in- 
timidating us. We wish to thank you 
for your very valuable contribution to 
the program this morning. 

You probably have noticed in your 
program that there will be a panel dis- 
cussion this afternoon covering many 
of the subjects, including- manpower, 
which are being discussed here this 
morning. We suggest that, if you have 
any questions on this morning’s talks, 
will you please write them out and drop 
them in the box at the door as you 
leave? We trust that this afternoon 
there will be opportunity to answer as 
many questions as you may have. 

On the subject of manpower, I would 
like to call your attention to the pro- 
gram, if you have not already looked 
it over. General Rose will make an ad- 
dress at about 2:15 this afternoon. 
Those who have heard him say that he 
is an unusually interesting speaker and 
that he talks in specific terms. I am 
sure his message will be worthwhile. 

The subject of the talk by our next 
speaker has many ramifications. Dur- 
ing peacetime operations we were con- 
cerned with the attractiveness as well 
as the durability of our packages. We 
wanted them to be sufficiently inde- 
structible to ship to plants, retail cus- 
tomers, for car routes or coolers or re- 
frigerator display cases. Wartime oper- 
ations, of course, have changed that. 
We must now package meat so that the 
packages can be thrown over the side 
of the ship to allow the tide to wash 
them ashore. We must ship packages 
that will withstand all kinds of han- 
dling and weather, from Arctic climate 
to the desert and the steaming jungles. 

Our next speaker is a man who is 
assistant to the general manager in the 
office of a Chicago plant. He is directly 
in charge of packages and supply speci- 
fications for his plant and works closely 


with the company executive in charge: 


of priorities. He is also a member of 
the Institute’s committee on packages 
and supplies and works with the com- 
mittee on priorities. 

He will tell us about the factors that 
enter into our packaging problems, such 
as lumber, fiber board, and veneer; the 
effect of the labor shortage in the lum- 
ber industry; the effect of the diversion 
of lumber and fiber board to war needs; 
the effect of allocations to essential in- 
dustries, and the extent to which re-use 
of packages may help the meat industry. 

The next speaker is W. E. Winans of 
Armour and Company. 
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Package Situation 
Serious Threat to 
Future Operations 














E. WINANS.—It is the purpose 
eof this paper to acquaint you 
with the container problem as it relates 
to current packing house operation and 
with the programs 
instituted in an at- 
tempt to relieve a 
critical situation. 
To define the word 
“eontainer” let me 
cite the results of 
a recent American 
Meat Institute sur- 
vey. 

For the year 
1944 it is estimated 
that the meat pack- 
ing industry (in- 
cluding shortening 
and oleomargarine) 
will require the fol- 
lowing materials, 
all of which are for present purposes 
to be considered as containers: 





W. E. WINANS 


Cooperage Units 
Tight tierces 2,700,000 
TOS .cccccccccces 5,000,000 
Tight barrels ... 1,000,000 
Slack barrels 8,000,000 





Paper board 
Fibre boxes—combined export Ibs. 


and domestic types..................252,000,000 
Corrugated Boxes ..........-.-5.0e00: 240,500,000 
Lumber 
bd. ft. 
Sawed Lumber Boxes................+- 242,000,000 
Wirebound Crates ..........cccesceee 55,700,000 
DE tic chintbabedeineydccehce due eae 
Textile Containers Yards 
GeRROM  ccccccccccecccccccccccesseene 5,136,344 
BED con bnceeed h0teseateacsscvdcnes 2,364,460 
Cpe Ma ccc cccccdccccvccccscceses 4,772,928 
Wrapping Paper Lbs. 
BEND wcccccccccceccccccersesseces 11,878,278 
| PTT 16,824,618 
CRONE 6 ewe ccccecvecssovescosecds 43,299,520 
SEED  c6 cdd40bs00600660s00 0 0066 6,172,992 
PENNE occ cccccvoscesevecseseeses 7,734,564 
TY ascend eavessoesnsseveevescedece 458,600 
DE scntdddeucee sushésoeentewnei 6,040,704 
eT WOON a cesstiiciossceseves 25,727,064 
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We do not have the percentage of 
the total available supply which these 
figures represent in each of the separate 
categories, but they are sizeable quanti- 
ties. Kindly bear these items in mind 
while I review some of the develop- 
ments, which during the last sixteen 
months have contributed to the present 
acute shortage of containers. 

The full impact of total war on the 
container supply did not become fully 
apparent until June of last year. At 
that time the general priorities com- 
mittee of the American Meat Institute 
was informed by several of the mem- 
bers concerning an expected shortage 
of containers required by the industry. 
I might mention that the general priori- 
ties committee of the Institute consists 
of a representative membership from a 
number of the associated companies. 
This committee was formed to consider 
the problems occasioned by priority reg- 
ulations, to evaluate their potential ef- 
fect on the industry and to suggest a 
program for operations within the lim- 
itations imposed. 

The members of this committee were 
asked to probe the reasons for the prob- 
able shortage. It was found the con- 
tainer shortage could be attributed al- 
most entirely to a shortage of raw ma- 
terial. In turn, the scarcity of raw ma- 
terial was occasioned by an acute labor 
shortage. Competition for labor was, 
at that time, and still is, making it very 
difficult to obtain either lumber or pulp 
wood from the forests. Another factor 
was the transportation problem aggra- 
vated by the rubber shortage, by trans- 
port regulations, by a shortage of 
maintenance materials and labor for the 
required trucks. 


As the further effects of the war were 


LOTS TO DO IN A SHORT TIME 


(Left): H. A. Scherer, advertising man- 
ager, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, snapped 
by the camera man while registering at the 
Institute desk. 

(Right): One of the busiest places at the 
Drake hotel was the railroad ticket desk, 
where many packers sought to obtain ac- 

commodations for the trip home. 


felt in all industries, the requirements 
of increased overall production and ofthe 
draft further affected raw material sup- 
ply. In addition there were floods in 
many parts of the country normally 
producing lumber, pulp wood and ve- 
neer. These combined factors caused a 
shortage of containers in the winter 
of 1942 and the spring of 1943. The 
Institute priorities committee discussed 
the situation with the responsible gov- 
ernment agencies, explaining that the 
industry frankly did not know the 
answer to the problems, but did require 
containers for both government and 
civilian shipments of meat and meat by- 
products. 

Combined with the container raw 
material shortage, the character of the 
shipments made by the meat packing 
industry had changed. The requirements 
of the armed forces and the lend-lease 
agencies made necessary the packaging 
of a large volume of product which had 
previously been sold in carcass form. 
The rationing program, requiring the 
shipment of smaller amounts to secure 
more even distribution, had caused some 
increase in the required packages per 
hundredweight of product shipped. 


Changing Pattern of Shortage 


Further, local packers previously 
serving local areas to a large extent, 
engaged in a larger national service to 
bring product into areas where no live- 
stock is raised. These added shipments 
required more packages. Limitation 
Order L-197 eliminating the use of new 
steel drums occasioned a demand for 
other types of containers which did not 
have similar re-use characteristics. 
These factors resulted in a sizeable in- 
crease in the total container require- 
ments. 


Since June, 1942 the condition of 
shortage has shifted many times be- 
tween the various types of containers 
and container materials. First there 
was a shortage of sawed lumber boxes 
which reached an acute stage with sev- 
eral companies during the spring of 
1943 because of the flood conditions 
previously mentioned. Later, shortage 
shifted to fibreboard containers, par- 
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ticularly the V type required for export 
packaging. Then the supply of veneer 
for wirebound boxes and lumber for 
slack barrels was affected. 


The full effect of the slack barrel 
shortage became apparent in the sum- 
mer months. The number of producers 
in the stave industry had been reduced 
during the lean years. When the heavy 
canning program incidental to the pro- 
motion of the war made necessary the 
transportation of additional quantities 
of meat between producing plants and 
canning plants, the demand for slack 
barrels increased considerably and both 
the reduction in the number of pro- 
ducers and the lumber shortage was 
felt. Finally, raw material shortages 
affected the supply of corrugated boxes 
and general wrapping paper. In cumu- 
lative effect the stage of overall short- 
age of all types of containers and con- 
tainer material has been reached. 


Temporary Remedial Measures 

As shortage conditions developed in 
each type of container, the committees 
of the American Meat “Institute were 
in constant touch with the responsible 
government agencies pointing out the 
condition and asking for effective relief 
commensurate with the essentiality of 
the industry. Certain of the problems 
were recognized and individual com- 
panies were assisted by the responsible 
agencies in such manner as to tide them 
over the period of immediate shortage. 
In February, 1943 the containers branch 
of the War Production Board formu- 
lated the P-140 order giving a pattern 
of ratings for controlling the distribu- 
tion of the containers available. 

This order helped in that it granted 
certain preferential ratings which were 
for the immediate future, effective in 
obtaining a supply for current opera- 
tions, but did not, to the extent neces- 
sary, recognize the essentiality of the 
meat packing industry. From time to 
time, after being advised of the inad- 





HELLO, THERE! 


D. Gale Johnson (left), of the Office of 

Price Administration, and L. M. Wyatt, 

the Food Distribution Administration, Chi- 
cago, getting a line on the meeting. 


equacies of the rating pattern as it per- 
tained to specific requirements, the 
P-140 order has been revised to alleviate 
certain emergency conditions. New sup- 
pliers were located by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the War Food Admin- 
istration. Various lots of raw material 
were earmarked for certain box manu- 
facturers to enable them to meet im- 
mediate commitments. Pulp users com- 
bined to make consolidated drives for 
labor to cut logs, but the results were 
not adequate. The American Meat In- 


. stitute furnished an estimate of the 


1943-1944 package material 
ments of the industry. 

The Institute committees kept before 
the several government agencies the 
container position of the member com- 
panies. The government agencies, how- 
ever, still did not recognize the essen- 
tiality of the meat packing industry and 
the container requirements of it. 

During the interval, the industry 
made its packaging requirements ex- 
tremely flexible. Wirebound boxes were 
substituted for slack barrels at a ratio 
of three or four to one. Other similar 


require- 





EXPLORER TELLS HIS EXPERIENCES 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, famous explorer, second from right and (I. to r.) Dr. H. R. 


Kraybill, American Meat Institute, Dr. B. M. Shinn, Col. E. N. Wentworth, Armour and 


Company, Chicago, and W. G. McLeod, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis. 
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substitutions were made, all tending to 
aggravate the general shortage. At this 
time inventory reserves had been seri- 
ously depleted. Anticipating heavy kill- 
ing volume, inventories should approxi- 
mate a 30-day supply. Instead certain 
classes of packages have disappeared 
from inventories at the rate of 20 per 
cent per month. The delivery time re- 
quired by manufacturers has been grad- 
ually extended until 60 to 90 days is 
the average. Stocks of secondhand 
tierces have been used, probably result- 
ing in an increased demand for new 
tierces. It is doubtful whether member 
companies have at present an average 
inventory sufficient for more than 15 
days. The figures given at the start of 
this paper, representing the 1944 esti. 
mated requirements of raw material 
for containers to be used in this indus- 
try, were compiled at the suggestion 
of the War Food Administration. Sub- 
divided by various operating depart- 
ments of the packing plant, this survey 
represents a pretty accurate estimate 
of the industry’s requirements. Un- 
doubtedly the estimate will be affected 
by the usual uncertainties of this busi- 
ness such as livestock receipts, the type 
of boxes required to meet future con- 
ditions, the changing requirements of 
the armed forces and the lend-lease 
agencies and the results of the pro- 
grams being instituted to conserve the 
supply and reduce the use of containers 
in all industries. These figures showing 
requirements, compared with low inven- 
tories, extended ordering time and 
uncertain deliveries, indicate an acute 
shortage in the immediate future unless 
definite measures are taken. 


Industry's Part in Relief 


In considering the container problem, 
the War Food Administration and the 
War Production Board expect our in- 
dustry to take whatever steps are pos- 
sible to help relieve the situation. I will 
attempt to outline those steps which are 
suggested for consideration. Each com- 
pany must evaluate these in terms of 
its operations, but everyone should co- 
operate to the fullest possible extent. 

1.—Make container material specifi- 
cations flexible. Within the limits per- 
mitted by government packaging spec- 
ifications, and within the limits re- 
quired for adequate product protection 
particularly defined by transportation 
regulations, all specifications for mate- 
rial to be used in various containers 
should show the preferential material 
and the alternate material. This permits 
purchases to be adjusted according to 
the containers most readily available 
at the moment. An example might be a 
pork loin box specifying: 

A. Wirebound crate or box. 

B. Nailed wooden crate. 

C. Fibre box. 


2.—Reduce materials specifications 
and revise sizes. Within the limits of 
adequate product protection and the 
limits imposed by transportation regu- 
lations, strength specifications for 
various containers should be such as 
require a minimum of raw material. 
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For example, the veneer thickness of 
wirebound boxes should be the minimum 
required by transportation regulations 
and for product protection. The various 
sizes of containers should be adjusted 
to provide a minimum raw material 
waste in fabrication. Suppliers should 
be consulted on these subjects if one is 
not thoroughly familiar with available 
raw material dimensions and their proc- 
essing machine requirements. 


3.—Reduce the number of small pack- 
ages, insofar as is possible, considering 
plant shipping facilities and the require- 
ments of country trucking and car route 
deliveries. Every effort should be made 
to eliminate containers with low weight 
capacity. Fresh and smoked pork to 
branch houses, wholesalers, and jobbers 
could be confined to 50-and 100-lb. con- 
tainers; sliced bacon to a minimum of 
12 lbs., and variety meats to a minimum 
of 25 lbs. and working toward a mini- 
mum of 50 lbs. Efforts should also be 
made toward achieving more uniformity 
in canned meat containers, such as 9/6 
Ib. cans to the case, 48 quarters and 
halves to the case, 24/10'4-0z., 12-o0z., 
16-0z. and 24-oz. cans to the case. Sau- 
sage could have minimum of 50-lb. con- 
tainers, lard 48 lbs. to the case. These 
suggested minimums pertain only to 
branch house, wholesaler and jobber 
shipment. 


4.—Elimination of overpack. All 
display cartons should be eliminated. 
Where carton is required for the pro- 
tection of the product, such as frank- 
furters and pork sausage, it should be 
of a design using minimum material. 
Other cartons should be used only where 
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PACKERS CONFERRING WITH GOVERNMENT EXPERTS 


1.—M. Katz, (right) Rival Packing Co., 
Chicago, gets the lowdown from Lt. Col. 
J. W. Frazier (left), U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps, and John E. Staren, canned meat 
consultant for the Quartermaster Corps. 
2.—No doubt it was ceilings and rationing 
that this quartet were discussing. Left to 
right are J. H. Patterson, Defense Supplies 
Corporation, RFC; Charles M. Elkinton, 
price executive, meats, fats, fish and oils 
branch, OPA, John J. Madigan, chief of 
the meat branch, food rationing division, 
OPA, and A. O. Bauman, Commodity Ap- 
praisal Service, Chicago. 


3.—Maj. T. L. McManus (left), helping 
George M. Bunker (center), plant man- 
ager, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and Joseph B. Hall, Kroger vice 
president, with an important problem. 

4.—Morton S. Bookey, vice president, 
Bookey Packing Co., Des Moines, Ia. (left), 
getting some good pointers from E. S. 
Waterbury, administrator of meat set-aside 
orders, FDA, while pretty Miss Virginia 
Furlong, secretary to Murray T. Morgan, 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
procurement, FDA, takes down notes on 

the conference. 





they can satisfactorily serve as ship- 
ping containers without violation of 
transportation regulations. Where car- 
tons are used and a shipping case is 
required, it should conform to the mini- 
mum capacity suggested above. 
5.—Control of inventories and pur- 
chase orders with extended ordering 
time, varying for different types of 
materials. A control system which per- 
mits the orderly placement of orders 
designed to replenish stock only as 
required to maintain minimum inven- 
tories commensurate with production 
requirements, is a necessity. No excess 
inventories should be permitted. 
6.—Selected use of containers for 
conservation of raw material required. 
Within the limits of transportation 
regulations, local ordnances, etc., paper 
or corrugated wrapped packages should 
be substituted for shipping containers, 
particularly when deliveries are for 
local trade or country trucking. 


Further, every container should be in- 
vestigated to see if other types requir- 
ing less raw materials can be substi- 
tuted and yet have the container serve 
the purpose for which it is intended. 
7.—Use of returnable shipping con- 
tainers. Returnable containers have 
been used to effect large savings in con- | 
tainer materials where plant layout 
permits central assembly of product. 
These containers can be re-used for f 
periods from six to 18 months, depend- | 
ent upon initial constructions. Proper | 
design will eliminate additional space 
requirements in transport vehicles. The 
use of paper, or corrugated wrappers, 
or light paper sacks permits the delivery 
of the contents intact to the dealer | 
without wasting driver’s time. 


8.—Compartmentizing of containers. 
Consideration should be given to utiliz- 
ing shipping containers for multiples 
of product, through the use of dividers. 
For example, a 100-lb. freezer container 
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can be divided into four compartments, 
each to contain 25 lbs. of such products 
as spare ribs, neck bones, back bones, 
kidneys, pigs feet, etc. 

9.—Departmentalization of shipping 
order. Each salesman’s order should be 
reviewed so that shipping orders writ- 
ten therefrom may list in sequence all 
product packed in a given processing 
department. This permits maximum 
mixed packing. Salesmen should be 
encouraged to write their original or- 
ders in similar fashion. 

10.—Limiting deliveries to customers. 
Where customer quotas are relatively 
small deliveries may be made once a 
week, thus providing the greatest pos- 
sible volume for containers required. 

11.—Prevention of container dam- 
age. Program of education should be 
undertaken to demonstrate proper clo- 
sure and handling methods. Such points 
as the following could be covered: 

A) Do not hit the top or side edge 
of wirebound boxes with a hatchet to 
get loop fastener to mesh; B) Do not 
use box hooks; C) Do not use over- 
lapping edge of half teleScope or full 
telescope fibre and corrugated boxes 
for hand holds; D) Do not use wire 
straps for handles. 


Dump piles or incinerators should be 
carefully watched to see that there is 
no excessive spoilage. Containers 
which are unavoidably damaged should 
be carefully checked for possibility of 
repair. In the case of fibre and cor- 
rugated boxes this can sometimes be 
accomplished by overstitching or gluing 
extra strips of kraft paper or cor- 
rugated board. In the case of return- 
able containers, whole sections can be 

_ replaced. 

12.—Save all re-usable scrap. All 
| types of uncoated and non-treated paper 
' should be saved. All types of uncoated 


* box board and chipboard should be 


is solicited. 


saved. These should be put into chan- 
_ nels where they will ultimately reach 
the paper processors who can re-use 
materials. We understand there is a 
program under way for the establish- 
ment of central local salvage bureaus 
’ which will coordinate with the War 
Production Board containers branch sal- 
' vage programs in their respective areas 
and your cooperation with these bureaus 
Dealers should be en- 
s couraged by salesmen and drivers to 
| Save paper and paper containers of the 
types mentioned and every effort should 


| be made to find a collection agency. 


13.—Locating new sources of sup- 


} ply and full use of preference ratings 


» available. All members of the industry 
» should make every effort to contact all 


sources of supply. The War Food Ad- 


*)ministration and the War Production 
’ Board have given member companies 
» the names of new suppliers. This indi- 
cates there are container manufacturers 
‘whom we have not contacted. Every 
’,possible supplier should be approached. 
. We are informed that better than 30 per 
_cent of the total available container 
“supply is being delivered on orders 
-rated lower than AA-3. Under current 
‘priority regulations any supplier is 
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Fourteen States Represented Here 


1.—H. B. Huntington, president, Scioto 
Provision Co., Newark, O., and W. W. 
Naumer, president, DuQuoin Packing Co., 
DuQuoin, Ill. 

2.—Louis L. Lampo, Louis L. Lampo Co., 
Houston, Tex., and Samuel M. Rosenthal, 
Samuels & Co., Houston. 


3.—Floyd S. Young, secretary, John Wen- 
zel Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and Fred S. 
Stafford, assistant general manager of the 
company. 

4.—H. C. Feagan, president, Skipper Meat 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and Wm. 
T. Angle, regional office, Food Distribution 
Administration. 

5.—Max Loewenstein, vice president, Max 
Loewenstein & Son, Detroit, Mich., and H. 
P. Dugdale, president, Dugdale Packing 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

6.—George F. Lauth, secretary, Heil Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

7.—Arthur A. Dacey and F. G. Glader of 
Wilson & Co. enjoyed the meeting. 
8.—Harley D. Peet, president, Peet Pack- 
ing Co., Chesaning, Mich., Roy Stone, 
American Meat Institute, and Dewey R. 
Stearns, treasurer, Peet Packing Co. 


9.—C. P. Barnett, assistant chief engineer, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, E. A. Martin, field 
representative, AMI, and Russell Smith, 
canned meat department, Wilson & Co. 


10.—G. Wm. Birrell, treasurer, Ch. Kun- 
zler Co., Lancaster, Pa., Walter Seiler, gen- 
eral manager, Karl Seiler & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Geo. D. Orr, field head- 
quarters of the Office of Quartermaster 
General, perishable section, who is sta- 
tioned at Chicago. 

11.—H. A. Barkun, advertising manager, 
Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago, didn’t trust 
the balmy weather. 

12.—Henry Adlam, Cudahy Brothers Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., and W. A. Keller, Supreme 
Packing Co., Elburn, Ill. 

13.—Dr. C. E. Gross, director of research, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., with 


R. W. Ransom, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent, and Dr. C. R. Stumbo, assistant direc. 
tor of research, both of the same company, 
14.—Carl J. Zeitler, treasurer, Sieloff Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., and E. L. Mucker- 
man, president of the firm. 

15.—Packers from the far edges of the U. 
S. map meet at Chicago. D. E. Nebergall 
(left), president, D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., 
Albany, Ore., is greeted by Eli Jacobson, 
Chicago Dressed Beef Co., Worcester, 
Mass., J. Hark, Hark Beef Co., Boston, 
and A. Shapiro, president, Granite State 
Packing Co., Manchester, N. H. 

16.—G. O. Mayer, vice president, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago, T. H. Hocker, 
manager, service division, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn., and Oscar G. Mayer, 
jr., operations manager, Oscar Mayer & 
17.—E. D. Dunlop, canned meat and sau- 
sage department, and P. J. Thogerson, gen- 
eral manager, both of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia. 

18.—John Galloway, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Madison, Wis., Jim Gibson, Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, O., Leo 
Stone of Kroger, Max Guggenheim, Gug- 
genheim Packing Co., Chicago, and C. J. 
Karch, Kroger general superintendent at 
Columbus, ‘Ohio. 

19.—W. Louis Balentine, president, Balen- 
tine Packing Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C., 
and his staunch friend, Geo. W. Beman, 
Food Distribution Administration, Chicago. 
20.—F. K. Foss, vice president, Wilson & 
Co., Dr. R. F. Vermilya, Wilson veteri- 
narian, and Frank L. Lowe of the com- 
pany’s agricultural relations department. 
21.—R. R. Klauke, sales manager, and O. 
E. Dede, credit manager, Krey Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

22.—L. L. Bronson, manager, canned meats 
department, Armour and Company, F. W. 
Specht, Armour vice president and general 
sales manager, and J. Goldberg, provision 
buyer for Food Fair Stores, Philadelphia. 





obliged to accept an order provided the 
purchaser complies with the supplier’s 
price and terms of sale. Further, pri- 
ority regulations make it mandatory 
that orders be delivered in order of 
preference rating assigned and in order 
of time received. 

14.—Re-use of Containers. A sub- 
committee of the Institute has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the potentialities 
and problems of container re-use. For 
the present we can suggest that the 
member companies immediately investi- 
gate the following: All slack barrels 
and tight cooperage should be re-used 
to fullest possible extent. Dealers 
should be solicited to return these con- 
tainers and plans should be made to 
get them back to processing plants. 
Efforts should be made to have wire- 
beund and sawed lumber boxes re- 
turned to distributing branches, mar- 
kets or plants when the condition is 
satisfactory for re-use. All containers 
received for re-use must comply with 
M.I.D. requirements. 


Memorandum 18 issued by M.LD. 
on September 11 outlines its position 
concerning the re-use of containers. 
While paper boxes do not readily lend 
themselves to re-use, we feel they can 
be handled in such a manner that dis- 
tributive outlets can re-use a number. 
Naturally, judgment will have to be 
applied as to which of these paper boxes 
can be accepted for re-use and which 
are to be sold to paper dealers for re- 
pulping. Boxes received by packing 
plants containing various supplies 
should be carefully opened and handled 
to permit re-use. If re-use is im- 
practical, the supplier should be con- 
tacted to see if they can be returned. 
Branches, wholesale markets and plants 
having local distribution should be able 
to eliminate, to a large extent the pur- 
chase of new containers if re-use pos- 
sibilities of paper boxes are checked. 

Regardless of the subject given in 
the American Meat Institute annual 
meeting program, I ‘can’t tell you how 
the shortage of containers or packaging 
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supplies is to be met. Various commit- 
tees of the Institute have been strug- 
gling with the problem for over a year 
and haven’t found a satisfactory an- 
swer. Inventories of containers are not 
sufficient for the expected kill. No 
remedy has been found for the shortage 
of raw material and there is every evi- 
dence that manpower cannot be diverted 
in sufficient numbers to supply nearly 
the lumber or pulp required for all 
containers. 


Month to month allocations of raw 
material have caused some suppliers to 
withdraw any guaranty of delivery re- 
gardless of the ordering time allowed. 
It is necessary that the industry take 
immediate steps to do everything with- 
in its power further to conserve the 
supply of and reduce the requirements 
for all types of containers. Suggestions 
other than those given in this paper 
will be appreciated by the American 
Meat Institute. We must continue in 
our attempt to get the cooperation of 
the responsible government agencies. 
The survey I have quoted is a step in 
this direction. We believe that the War 
Food Administration will be able to 
build a pattern of essentiality for the 
entire food industry which would pro- 
vide adequate ratings or allocation of 
raw materials for the meat packing 
industry. 


We cannot too strongly present the 
ease of essentiality for this industry. 
It is based on the requirement of con- 
tinuous refrigeration for the proper 
processing of meat and meat products. 
The start of deterioration upon ex- 
posure to normal temperature, the 
necessity for removing animal heat 
from the carcass in the quickest pos- 
sible time after slaughter and the re- 
quirement of refrigeration during 
further successive steps of processing 
make it imperative that containers be 
immediately available when meat and 





meat products are ready for distribu- 
tion, for freezing or further processing. 

The meat packing industry does not 
have control over the quantity of its 
raw material which is received in the 
form of livestock. If the farmer is to 
be encouraged to raise livestock he 
must be assured of a continuous market 
for the product he produces. There- 
fore, containers must be available in 
varying quantities to meet the require- 
ments of the volume of product pro- 
duced from the _ kill. Government 
agencies including the Army, Navy, 
and Lend-Lease are the first customers 
of the meat packing industry, but after 
their needs are supplied, there remains 
product for civilian consumption which 
comes from the same hog, the same 
steer, the same calf, or the same lamb. 


No Control Over Volume 


The volume of product for civilian 
consumption varies widely because of 
variations in government purchases, 
but there still must be containers avail- 
able to take care of these products as 
well as to take care of those for govern- 
ment agencies. It is for these reasons 
that we consider the meat packing in- 
dustry one of high essentiality. Meat 
packers must have containers avail- 
able for all of the product resulting 
from all of the killing, cutting and 
processing operations when these prod- 
ucts require container protection for 
any adequate reason. There is no half 
way ground. 

The sum total of our contacts with 
various government agencies to date 
has not been satisfactory. We are not 
assured of an adequate supply of con- 
tainers for the fall and winter months 
immediately ahead. Not knowing what 
the future holds, we cannot see just 
how we will meet the individual prob- 
lems when the expected shortage 
reaches its climax, but again let me 





WHEN OLD FRIENDS MEET 


(Left to right): Charles E. Herrick, retired former president of the American Meat In- 
stitute; G. J. Essex, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago; Robert Mair, retired, formerly in 
charge of export business for Swift & Company; W. C. Davis, also now retired, who 
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succeeded Mr. Mair, and Jim Hills of the AMI. 









impress upon you the immediate neeq 
for container conservation in this jp. 
dustry. We hope that the War Food 

Administration and the War Production 
Board will recognize the conservation 
efforts of this industry, many of which 
have been in use for years, and will in 
some fashion make available an ade- 
quate supply of containers. 

I am indebted to the work and reports 
of other members of the various com- 
mittees and sub-committees mentioned 
in the foregoing for some of the materia] 
in this paper. For this material I wish 
to thank these various members and 
assure them of my continued coopera- 
tion in the consideration of the problems 
which remain to confront us. 

CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: We 
thank you, Mr. Winans. We’re in- 
debted to you for a very comprehensive 
report, and thank you for it. You will 
notice that Mr. Winans is a member of 
the panel this afternoon, which will be 
available to answer questions on 
packaging. 

We have had a telegram from 
George A. Schmidt, our chairman, who 
says: 

“Regret inability to be with you. 
Best wishes for a successful meeting.” 

And we propose, unless there is some 
objection or better idea, to send him 
this wire: 

“Your telegram received. Many 
thanks. Your many friends pres- 
ent here today also greatly re- 
gret your inability to be present; 
appreciate your greetings; are 
glad to know you are recovering; 
and send their best wishes.” 


The following have been appointed 
as members of the nominating commit- 
tee. 


J. F. Krey, Chairman Robert Munnecke 
D 


George Cook . E. Nebergall 
F. 8S. Dick Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr. 
L. D. Flavell Chester G. Newcomb 
G. M. Foster R. A. Rath 

E. D. Henneberry H. M. Shulman 
Frank A. Hunter, Jr. Hugo Slotkin 

D. R. Howland F. W. Specht 

F. M. Kleppe F. G. Vogt 

W. J. Luer A. D. White 

D. G. Madden F. E. Wilhelm 

H. W. McCall Edward F. Wilson 


H. Harold Meyer 

Our next speaker is one who has 
served capably with one of our member 
companies, and because of his ability 
was drafted two years ago to go to the 
War Production Board. Because of the 
growing importance of priorities within 
the meat packing industry, he was then 
transferred to the Food Distribution 
Administration, where he was placed 
in charge of the facilities and priorities 
section of the livestock and meats 
branch. We can think of no better 
speaker to tell you about priority pro- 
cedures. 

We sorely need materials for new 
construction to replace those which are 
worn out because of round-the-clock 
operations. Your next speaker has fa- 
cilitated the acquisition of priorities 
for you. He has done it well and expedi- 
tiously and it gives me great pleasure 
to introduce J. R. VanderVeer, in charge 
of the facilities and priorities section, 
livestock and meats branch, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. 
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Priority Problems 
Eased by Improved 
Procedure of WPB 


















OHN R. VANDERVEER: A few 

weeks ago a small group of execu- 
tives from the meat packing industry 
were discussing some of today’s prob- 
lems with government representatives. 
The conversation 
led from one topic 
into another and 
finally rested on 
the well-accepted 
efficiency of the 
meat packing in- 
dustry. Someone 
referred to the old 
bromide that the 
modern packer uti- 
lized every part of 
the pig but the 
squeal. A _ second 
packer retorted 
that in his opinion, 
at least some of the 
packers were proc- 
essing the squeals and sending them 
to Washington to fight for priorities. 

Perhaps this is somewhat exagger- 
ated, but I am confident that each one 
of you has been puzzled at one time or 
another, and perhaps even discouraged 
in your efforts to secure through pri- 
ority ratings the equipment and ma- 
terials you needed for the proper opera- 
tion of your business. Seriously speak- 
ing you have experienced these diffi- 
culties because there has been a serious 
shortage of the equipment, materials 
and supplies that you have attempted 
to obtain. 

We do not have all the steel, copper, 
or aluminum that is needed to do all we 
would like to do. This is, perhaps, our 
number one problem. But aside from 
such things as steel, aluminum, and 
copper, that the meat packing industry 





VANDERVEER 





should have to operate more effec- 
tively, it must be conceded that the in- 
dustry cannot operate at all without 
containers. As you know from very 
recent experience, containers are ex- 
ceedingly hard to get. 

There are a great number of other 
items essential to the meat packing in- 
dustry that no longer become available 
by the mere placing of an order. It has 
been found necessary to place tight con- 
trols on the distribution of such items 
as press cloth, canvas gloves, stockin- 
ette, shroud cloth, twine and numerous 
other textile items. 


Why WPE Is Necessary 


All of this is serious, of course, but 
the situation is serious only if govern- 
ment and industry do not fully cooper- 
ate in working out the problem. One 
thing that might prevent this essential 
complete cooperation would, perhaps, be 
the feeling on your part that the whole 
situation is unnecessary and might in 
some way have been avoided without 
any of the complications of regulations, 
control, and “red tape.” So, in order 
to clear your minds in this respect, let 
us review what is actually happening in 
order that we may know just how this 
situation came about. 


Steel is probably the most typical 
example that we might consider, so let 
us review just why steel has presented 
such a problem from the very begin- 
ning. In fighting a modern war, first 
claim on our resources necessarily goes 
to our armed forces and those of our 
allies. The fourth quarter of 1943 be- 
gan on Ooctober 1. During this quarter 
the amount of carbon steel available 
for all purposes is substantially less 
than total demand. Nine million tons 
of this amount, actually more than half, 
must go to our armed forces, our ship 
building program, and to lend-lease. I 
am sure we do not begrudge them these 
quantities. However, this means that 
the rest of us have to get along with 
less than half of our steel production, 
less than half of our manufacturing ca- 


WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 
Handclasps, smiles and words of cheer among George Elliott, Geo. Elliott & Co., Chi- 
cago, E. T. Nolan, The National Provisioner Daily Market and News Service, L. G. 
Minner, Minner & Co., St. Louis, and Willibald Schaefer, Willibald Schaefer Co., St. 


Louis, are sure signs that all is well as far as this foursome is concerned. 
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MORE VISITORS 


(Upper): Frank Mahan (left), AMI, 

discusses meat with Max Cullen, National 

Live Stock and Meat Board carving and 

cookery expert. 

(Lower): This interested pair of Meat 

Board visitors includes Redman B. Davis 
and Howard Biggar. 


pacity of electric motors, gauges, ther- 
mometers, pumps, valves, and all the 
other manufactured items which are 
needed for wartime production of tanks, 
ordnance, ships, aircraft, and all the 
complicated devices needed to fight a 
war. 

How can we spread this remaining 
less than 50 per cent among all of the 
people who would like to have it so that 
all of us can in some fashion operate 
our businesses and contribute our share 
to the war effort? There is only one 
method of accomplishing such an ob- 
jective. We can do it only by tight 
controls, by intelligent regulations to 
prevent wasteful use and by requiring 
that everyone who wishes to use any 
part of that limited supply of steel 
demonstrate his urgent need of it. 

Call all this “red tape” if you will; 
call it irritating, but surely you must 
recognize that it is unavoidable if we 
are going to make our limited supply 
go the farthest and accomplish the most 
good for the most people. 


WEA Represents Food 


Our first problem is the proper divi- 
sion of this limited supply. In this 
operation the War Food Administra- 
tion represents the interests of the food 
industry. Within the War Food Ad- 
ministration is an office of materials 
and facilities which specializes on the 
requirements of the entire food indus- 
try, as well as the facilities and priori- 
ties section of the livestock and meats 
branch, which looks after the specific 
requirements of the meat packing in- 
dustry. In addition to the War Food 
Administration there exist within the 
government 16 other claimant agencies, 
including the Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, 
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Office of Defense Transportation, Office 
of Economic Warfare, etc., all scram- 
bling for their share of this limited 
supply of steel. 

The War Production Board, there- 
fore, acts as referee in this battle royal 
and makes the final decisions on the 
division of critical materials each quar- 
ter. 

Now you begin to get the picture. My 
office, working with the office of ma- 
terials and facilities, determines the 
essential needs of the meat packing in- 
dustry for special machinery, B Prod- 
ucts, construction material, containers, 
equipment, etc. These determinations 
are made each three months’ period for 
a year in advance. Thus, through the 
submission of requirements every three 
months, there is a continuous screening 
and adjustment process to determine 
the needs of industry. 

We then write a defense of these re- 
quirements, indicating that these essen- 
tial needs are the very least with which 
we can get along. The office of materi- 
als and facilities consolidates these re- 
quirements with the needs of nearly 50 
other food processing industries and 
then goes to the War Production Board 
and fights the battle of the food indus- 
tries against the claims of all other 
claimant agencies. The War Production 
Board carefully investigates all these 
various claims to be sure that the esti- 
mates have been well calculated and 
that the quantities asked for are really 
needed. If it turns out that the require- 
ments we have indicated are higher 
than they should be, or more than are 
fully justified, our face is very red, and 
our position in the fight for critical ma- 
terials has been seriously hurt. That 
is why every three months we must so 
carefully calculate our needs. 


Good Share to Packers 


After the quarterly battle is over, we 
get our allotment of the critical ma- 
terials which, incidentally, is never as 
much as we want and need. This allot- 
ment is then divided between the food 
processing industries and a good share 
goes to the meat packing industry. 

Then comes the business of parceling 
it out on the basis of the applications 
we receive from you. You can see why 
the facilities and priorities section 
needs such careful and complete in- 
formation in connection with each ap- 
plication. If, through lack of informa- 
tion, we grant materials or equipment 
to someone who does not need them, it 
merely means that someone who does 
need them must go without. 


Here are a few examples of situa- 
tions which we attempt to prevent: 

A few weeks ago we were approached 
by a certain packer who felt that he 
was entitled to priority assistance in 
order that he might purchase a dehair- 
ing machine. Undoubtedly he was hav- 
ing certain labor difficulties, and I am 
sure that he felt that the acquisition 
of this dehairing machine would solve 
many of his problems. Investigation of 
the situation developed that this de- 
hairing machine had a capacity of 50 
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NEW YORK, INDIANA AND OHIO 


(Upper): The Tobin Packing Co., Albany division, Albany, N. Y., was well represented 
at this year’s meeting. This group from the plant includes (I. to r.) G. V. Johnson, 
superintendent, W. J. Boff, assistant superintendent, W. G. Somerville, assistant sales 
manager, M. S. Sullivan, secretary-treasurer, and H. K. Gillman, mechanical super- 


intendent. 


(Lower): In a serious frame of mind were (I. to r.) George Schlereth, vice president, 

H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Urban Reising, general superintendent, 

Emge & Sons, Ft. Branch, Ind., Oscar Emge, president, and Robert Symonds, both of 
Emge & Sons, and M. E. Applegarth, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati. 


to 70 hogs per hour, this being the 
smallest machine produced. His pro- 
duction amounted to 50 hogs per week! 
May I ask you gentlemen whether you, 
in my position, would have approved 
this application, knowing that the de- 
hairing machine could be placed in a 
plant of greater volume and thereby 
produce in proportion to its intended 
capacity? 


Another example I might bring to 
your attention outlines a situation that 
comes before us daily. Let us assume 
that “X” company decides it needs a 
hog depilator, and it is entirely possible 
its requirements are fully justified. We 
therefore recommend and support the 
case. Thirty days later we are pre- 
sented with an application for an addi- 
tional boiler because the applicant did 
not fully consider the entire problem 
and failed to determine whether or not 
he had sufficient boiler capacity of the 
proper pressure to operate that depila- 
tor. We assumed the applicant under- 
stood the power requirements for that 
piece of equipment. Such a situation 
forces us either to retract our approval 


of the depilator or approve an addi- 
tional boiler which we would not have 
originally granted had we known all 
the facts. 

Let us consider another example. 
Assuming that a company wishes to 
increase its hog slaughter, it seeks our 
recommendation in support of its ap- 
plication. Subsequent to our approval 
it is found that because of this in- 
creased slaughter the chill room, cut 
ting floor and curing cellars are all in- 
adequate. In fact, before we are 
through balancing the firm’s production 
we find we are committed for prac 
tically a new packing plant. 

We feel quite confident that any 
meat packer in the United States who 
decides to spend $25,000, $50,000 or 
$75,000 would do so only after carefal 
consideration and perhaps only after 
a meeting and approval of the board of 
directors. We are confident that the 
board would net approve such an ex- 
penditure unless it had all of the facts. 
So, your application, whether it be @ 
simple request for a piece of machinery 
or a project application for enlarging 
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a packinghouse, should incorporate all 
of the information normally placed be- 
fore your executives at the time such 
an expenditure is contemplated. 
Recently all food machinery manu- 
facturers were brought under control 
of War Production Board Order L-292. 
This order serves to schedule the fabri- 
cation of special food machinery so 
that the proper types and quantities of 
specialized machinery may be available 
when needed. Unnecessary types are 
thereby eliminated and types hard to 
secure are made more available. Due 
to the fact that specialized equipment 
for the meat packing industry is to a 
large degree custom built, Order L-292 
was so amended that scheduling will be 
accomplished by tonnage of materials 
used rather than by the unit of equip- 
ment. This affords the manufacturers 
of meat packing equipment considerable 
latitude in their production schedules. 


New Form Issued 


A new form has been issued in con- 
nection with Order L-292. This form 
is for the exclusive use of the meat 
packing industry. All applications for 
meat packing equipment, that is, for 
machinery specifically designed for and 
used exclusively in the meat packing in- 
dustry (with the exception of machin- 
ery for processing oil, fats and greases), 
are to be made on this new form WPB- 
3155. For example, the use of this form 
is to apply to such packinghouse items 
as sausage grinders, stuffers, head 
splitters, scribe saws, and all pieces of 
equipment which obviously are not re- 
quired in any other than the meat pack- 
ing industry. If, on the other hand, a 
piece of equipment is needed that is not 
exclusively meat packing machinery 
and is covered by a special WPB order, 
you will, of course, use the form desig- 


50-YEARS PLUS 


The only regret that Ernst B. Reinhold had 

when he arrived was that he hadn’t come 

earlier, but he missed a train and didn’t 

arrive until the final day. Mr. Reinhold is 

4 50-year man of several years back and 

is employed by the Cher-Mak Sausage Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 





ENGINEERING 
PROBLEMS 


S. G. Smith (left), re- 
gional statistician, Small 
War Plants Corpora- 
tion, Chicago region, 
Samuel C. Bloom, re- 
gional supervisor, crit- 
ical tools service, War 
Production Board, Chi- 
cago, and George B. 
Mulloy, Geo. B. Mulloy 
Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, found much of in- 
terest in the program. 


nated in the order and not Form WPB- 
3155. 

If construction is involved, the appli- 
cation must be made on Form WPB- 
617, formerly PD-200, and all of the 
equipment required is to be included on 
that application. When Form WPB-617 
is used, it is not necessary to file separ- 
ately on the new Form WPB-3155. 

This new Form WPB-3155 is exceed- 
ingly simple. It is composed of only 
one page and asks for information 
which is readily available to any meat 
packer. We believe that it is so de- 
signed that in the event the form is 
properly executed, we will have all of 
the information we need properly to 
process your cases. At the same time 
you will not be burdened with the 
necessity of furnishing information 
that has no direct bearing on the meat 
packing industry or on your particular 
problem. 


Form Saves Time 


This new form is designed to be 
routed directly to the War Food Ad- 
ministration. Recommendations for 
approval or denial will be made in the 
facilities and priorities section of the 
livestock and meats branch and the 
rating will be completed within the 
War Food Administration. This form, 
therefore, becomes a one-reference ap- 
plication and should cut down the time 
normally consumed when such apopli- 
cations must have two or more refer- 
ences before rating can be accom- 
plished. 


As I mentioned before, the container 
situation is exceedingly critical. How- 
ever, agencies have been set up within 
the War Food Administration which 
are now exhausting every known method 
of increasing production and reculating 
distribution. They are equipped to 
handle emergency appeals. These ap- 
peals may be placed through the fa- 
cilities and priorities section if desired. 
Further than this, a new order on 
shipping containers will be issued 
shortly that will afford an improved 
rating for meats. Also, an effort will 
be made to schedule requirements in 
such a way as to make these new rat- 
ings fully effective. The meat packing 
industry can do a great deal to assist 
this program by: 

1.—Placing orders for essential con- 
tainers well in advance. 

2.—Instituting re-use of containers 
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whenever such a practice is possible. 


3.—Using available types for do- 
mestic use even if they do not always 
meet the packers’ normal packing speci- 
fications. 


4.—Helping the entire situation by 
outlining and working toward a stand- 
ardization program on all containers. 


All Must Cooperate 


This review of our priority problems 
will, perhaps, help you see more clearly 
just why we have to do the things we 
do and how unavoidable they were and 
are. You can see that if we are able to 
keep pace with the war production 
miracle which our nation is accomplish- 
ing, how necessary it is for us to work 
together in developing the needs of the 
meat packing industry and then in- 
telligently dividing the critical materi- 
als after we get them, and how, if we 
all work together, we can succeed in 
keeping this great industry going in 
spite of the shortages occasioned by 
war. 

While we are on the subject of co- 
operation, this is a good time for me to 
thank the priorities committee of the 
American Meat Institute for the splen- 
did assistance they have afforded us 
in preparing the information, figures 
and surveys we have asked them to 
compile. This committee is fully con- 
versant with the problems involved and 
has done an all-out job in furnishing us 
with everything we have requested. At 
times, I know, these requests have cre- 
ated an immense amount of added work 
for each member of the committee; real- 
izing how busy they are, we shall not 
ask for anything that is not absolutely 
necessary. Any assistance that in- 
dividual members of the Institute can 
afford this committee will make our 
work and its work more simple and 
more accurate. I feel sute that you will 
want to support the committee at all 
times. 


Grateful for Help 


In addition to the efforts put forth 
by the priorities committee of the In- 
stitute, we have received splendid as- 
sistance from the Meat Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute. We have held 
several very helpful meetings with the 
group and they have made available to 
us whatever information we have re- 
quired. 

We would like you to feel that the 
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War Food Administration will do its 
best to serve the needs of the meat 
packing industry. There is a definite 
feeling in Washington that you gentle- 
men are absolutely essential to the war 
effort; that your efforts have been un- 
stinted in meeting the many problems 
arising from abnormal war _ condi- 
tions; that you have accomplished a 
war job of which you can be proud, and 
that in the months to come you will use 
your ingenuity and utilize your efficient 
operations so as to accomplish the ob- 
jective that is so essential in the present 
emergency. That objective is the pro- 
duction of the greatest possible pound- 
age of meat with the utilization of the 
least possible poundage of critical ma- 
terials. 

CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: Our 
next speaker came to the Institute 
about two years ago to continue the 
work of the late Dr. W. Lee Lewis. He 
has a scientific background which fits 
him to reveal to us today, as director 
of the department of scientific research 
of the Institute, some of the things we 
must know in order properly to control 
the quality of our products and to ex- 
tend our manufactured products with 
new items. 

Before joining the Institute’s staff, 
this speaker enjoyed a wide experience 
as a scientific worker with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and as a distin- 
guished member of the faculty of some 
of the nation’s leading colleges. It gives 
me great pleasure to introduce Dr. H. 
R. Kraybill, director of the Institute’s 
department of scientific research. 





HAVEN’T WE MET BEFORE? 


(Upper): Lester I. Norton, vice president, 
The National Provisioner, enjoying a con- 
versation with Gordon Nussbaum, Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co. 

(Lower): Chester H. Bowman, The Na- 
tional Provisioner Daily Market Service, 
exchanging pleasantries with Chester Olsen, 
Chicago district manager, Wilson & Co. 
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Institute Research 
Helps Army Obtain 
New, Better Meats 











R. H. R. KRAYBILL: Through the 
generosity of Thomas E. Wilson, 
in providing an initial fund, the Re- 
search Laboratory of the Institute was 
established at the University of Chicago 
in 1925. An agree- 
ment was entered 
into with the Uni- 
versity whereby the 
University provides 
laboratory space 
for the Institute to 
carry on a program 
of research. The In- 
stitute on the other 
hand agrees to 
“Conduct its re- 
search in harmony 
with the other sci- 
entific activities of 
the university, and 
in keeping with the 
ideals, scientific 
and educational, of the university.” The 
expenses of operation of the laboratory 
including salaries, equipment, supplies 
and overhead for heat, light and power 
are borne by the Institute. 

The Research Laboratory now occu- 
pies one large chemical laboratory in 
Abbott Hall, a bacteriological labora- 
tory in Barnes Hall and two small 
rooms for small experimental animals. 
The staff of twelve scientists are carry- 
ing on research on problems of funda- 
mental interest to the entire packing 
industry. Many of these studies are 
also of direct aid to the war effort. The 
Institute’s committee on scientific re- 
search, consisting of representatives 
from member companies, serves in an 
advisory capacity to the Research Lab- 
oratory. 


Industry Problems Studied 


The Research Laboratory is study- 
ing problems which are of interest to 
the industry as a whole rather than to 
any individual firm within the industry. 
Such research may be competitive with 
other industries to a much greater ex- 
tent than it is among its own mem- 
bers. Examples are lard versus vege- 
table shortening agents and animal pro- 
tein concentrate feeds versus vegetable 
protein feeds. In many instances full 
benefit of the research to the industry 
can be obtained only if the results are 
published and made available. 

In other instances the results of 
research may not yield sufficient re- 
turns to justify the necessary expendi- 
ture on the part of one member firm, 
but if conducted cooperatively by the 
entire industry will amply justify the 
proportionate share of the cost to each 
member. Research in these fields can 
be carried out most effectively and at 
great saving in duplication of effort 
and expense by group effort through 
the industry’s Research Laboratory. 





DR. KRAYBILL 


For a number of years studies on 
lard have received major attention, 
Among the subjects studied are: the 
effect on quality of various factors in 
the manufacture and processing of 
lard; the shortening value of lard: the 
development of recipes for the use of 
lard; the use of lard in cake baking; 
the development of the Institute’s mini- 
mum standards for lard and analytical 
surveys of market lard. In cooperation 
with member companies a series of 
12 practical bulletins entitled “Making 
Better Lard” were prepared. 

These publications have been dis- 
tributed widely and placed in the hands 
of the lard foremen throughout the in- 
dustry. In cooperation with the Army 
Quartermaster Corps subsistence re. 
search laboratory and member com- 
panies, service style lards Types I and 
II have been developed to meet the 
needs of the armed forces. By speci- 
fication these lards must meet the In- 
stitute’s minimum standards for keep- 
ing quality, free fatty acids and color. 
Hydrogenated lard flakes are added to 
improve the physical properties and 
lecithin is added to Type II for use 
overseas in order to lengthen the keep- 
ing time. 


Keep Pace With Developments 


Studies on the technique of determin- 
ing the shortening value of fats have 
demonstrated the need for uniform pro- 
cedures if results are to be comparable, 
A group of recipes were developed for 
use of lard in war time, in which the 
amounts of rationed food materials are 
reduced. Studies on lard and beef 
tallow mixtures show that the culinary 
properties are satisfactory with mix- 
tures containing as high as 20 per cent 
tallow. 

Extensive tests are underway to de- 
termine the suitability and effective- 
ness of a number of antioxidants that 
have been proposed for use in lard. 
The Barcroft-Warburg technique has 
been used to study the development of 
rancidity in fats and the effect of dif- 
ferent antioxidants in retarding ran- 
cidity. With certain antioxidants the 
keeping time as measured by this 
laboratory test is in much closer agree- 
ment with storage tests than when de- 
termined by the conventional active 
oxygen method. These results demon- 
strate that in testing new substances 
for antioxidant properties, caution must 
be exercised or misleading conclusions 
may be drawn from accelerated labora- 
tory tests. 

A spectrophotometric method for the 
analysis of the fatty acid composition 
of lard and other fats has been de 
veloped. The method is much more 
rapid and more specific and accurate 
than the conventional method for fat 
analysis. With this new technique, 4 
study of the composition of various 
types of animal fats is now under way. 

In cooperation with the American Can 
and the Continental Can companies 8 
bulletin relating to the processing 
canned meats was prepared and dis 
tributed widely to operators canning 
meat. A bulletin relating to the han- 
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ding of meat prior to processing pre- 
pared by bacteriologists of member 
companies and the Institute was dis- 
tributed to the operators of canned meat 
departments. These bulletins summar- 
ize the important factors in handling 
meat prior to processing and in proc- 
essing canned meats necessary to pre- 
yent spoilage. Both of these bulletins 
were printed in their entirety in the 
Army Veterinary Journal. 

A cooperative study with the Ameri- 
can Can Company on some special con- 
siderations in the processing of 6 lb. 
luncheon meat shows the importance of 
maintaining a line vacuum of at least 
25 in. and of using dividers on the 
wide sides of the cans. Low line vac- 
uums or tight stacking of cans may re- 
sult in as much as 50 to 70 per cent 
reduction in sterilizing value of a given 
process due to their effect on the rate 
of heat penetration. 

Studies of the stability of thiamine 
(Vitamin B:) have shown that in 
aqueous solutions the destruction of 
thiamine depends not only on the pH 
(acidity or alkalinity) but also on the 
kind of mineral salts present. The heat- 
ing of pork loins in the presence of 
curing ingredients (sodium chloride, 
sodium nitrite, sodium nitrate, glucose 
and sucrose), singly or combined in con- 
centrations found in cured meat, did 
not cause a greater loss in thiamine 
than when pork was heated in the ab- 
sence of curing ingredients. The loss in 
heating for one hour at 98 degs. C. in 
the absence of curing ingredients 
ranged from 16.5 to 18.0 per cent and 
in the presence of curing ingredients 
from 16.5 to 21.1 per cent. 

Studies are now under way in co- 
operation with the American Can Com- 
panv to determine the relation of the 
Fy (sterilizing value) at different proc- 
essing temperatures to the retention of 
the different water soluble vitamins. 
The results of these tests will be of 
value in developing processes to con- 
serve as far as possible the nutritional 
value of canned meats. 


Natural Casings Superior 


Extensive studies were carried out 
on frankfurters prepared according to 
Army specifications in natural and arti- 
ficial casings. The tests show that under 
certain processing conditions many com- 
mon meat formulas yield a sausage 
that will free 10 per cent or more of 
its water during cooking. The natural 
casing retains all or most of this water 
and thus protects the sausage from 
shrinking and greatly reduces the loss 
of flavor and nutritive constituents to 
the cook water. 


On the other hand the coaculated 
layer formed under the casing does not 
show this protective action and the skin- 
less frank may lose 10 per cent or more 
of its water and with it a much greater 
proportion of its flavor and nutritive 
constituents than is lost by the frank- 
furter in the natural casing. Under 
these circumstances the franks in the 
natural casing are consistently plumper, 
More juicy and of better flavor than 





LIKE A BIG, HAPPY FAMILY 
Joviality was the order of the day when this photo was taken. Those in the picture in- 
clude (front row) Capt. F. W. Kelly, Mrs. E. W. Files, Grace Mueller, American Meat 
Institute, and Rosemary Files. (Rear row): E. W. Files and H. L. Osman, AMI; Capt. 
W. C. Jones, D. R. Dean, representing the Institute in San Francisco, and Eleanor 
Suckow of the American Meat Institute. 


those processed in artificial casings from 
the same formula. 

An extensive study of factors and 
processes influencing the keeping time 
and quality of bacon was carried out in 
plants of three member companies. The 
color was superior and there was less 
freezer burn when the green bellies 
were wrapped and stored at 0 to 5 
degs. F. than when they were un- 
wrapped. The nitrite content of the 
bacon from one experiment was consis- 
tently high. This bacon turned rancid at 
all storage temperatures more quickly 
than the bacon containing less nitrite. 
When cured bacon was stored at 70 
degs. to 96 degs. F. there was a signifi- 
cant decrease in content of both sodium 
nitrate and nitrite. There was no evi- 
dence of an increase or accumulation 
of nitrite. 


Study Pickle Reuse 


Due to the necessity for conservation 
of sugar a study was made of the reuse 
of pickle from ham when different 
amounts and types of sugar are used 
in the cure. Fourteen combinations of 
pump and cover pickle were used in 
which the only variable in the curing 
ingredients was sugar. When the cover 
pickle was used only once, the presence 
of sugar in either the cover or the pump 
pickle together or separately had no ap- 
preciable effect on color or quality of 
the hams. If the cover pickle is reused 
the presence of sugar has more signifi- 
eance. Sugar in the cover pickle is 
fermented by bacteria to acids which 
inhibit their growth. The presence of 
sugar has a sparing action on the 
proteins which diffuse from the hams. 
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Thus the presence of sugar tends to 
prevent putrefaction and to keep bac- 
terial numbers at a low level. When no 
sugar was used in the cover pickle the 
cover pickle was not suitable for use 
after the first reuse. 


A question was raised when de- 
hydrated meat was proposed for lend- 
lease, the question as to whether the 
dehydrated meat would keep satisfac- 
torily in storage. 

In cooperation with the University 
of Chicago and the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture an extensive 
study was carried out on the keeping 
auality and methods of packaging of 
dehydrated meat. Samples of beef and 
pork were packed in hot dipped tin 
cans, electrolytic tin cans and in bonder- 
ized cans. The cans were closed in air, 
nitrogen or vacuum and stored at 135 
degs. F., 110 degs. F., room temperature 
(approximately 70 degs. F.) and 0 degs. 
F. Examination of the stored samples 
at intervals up to 40 weeks shows that 
no oxidative rancidity developed in any 
condition of packing or storing. Gas 
analyses show that when the cans are 
packed tightly the limited amount of 
oxygen available is soon used up and 
oxidation does not proceed far enough 
to result in oxidative rancidity. Samples 
stored at room and lower temperatures 
showed very little change in color and 
flavor. 

Those stored at 110 degs. and 135 
degs. F., underwent a marked change in 
flavor and color as early as two to four 
weeks. The color became marked red 
and the flavor resembled that of cured 
meat. At the end of six months those 
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stored at 135 degs. F. developed a 
“scorched” or over-cooked flavor. The 
studies indicate that dehydrated pork 
and beef may be expected to keep in 
good edible condition for at least several 
years when packed tightly in air-tight 
hermetically sealed containers and 
stored at room temperatures or lower. 
At 110 degs. F. the product remains 
edible for at least a year while at 135 
degs. F. a rather marked deterioration 
occurs after six or seven months. 

Because of the need for conservation 
of tin, efforts were made to find suitable 
non-metallic containers for packaging 
dehydrated meat. Many types of heat 
sealing laminated cellophane packages 
were tested. Several were found to per- 
form satisfactorily under laboratory 
tests when stored at 110 degs. F. and 
135 degs. F. for periods as long as six 
months. The laboratory has cooperated 
with the subsistence research laboratory 
of the Quartermaster Corps in testing 
a number of samples of dehydrated 
meat. 

At present a study is being made of 
the vitamin content of dehydrated meats 
as they are produced commercially, and 
after they are stored at various inter- 
vals under different conditions of tem- 
perature. This study is supported by 
the Nutrition Foundation, Incorporated, 
and is carried on in cooperation with 
Dr. Elvehjem, who is also conducting 
similar research at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Study Animal Feeds 


Because the supply of meat scraps, 
tankage and bone meal is not sufficient 
to meet the increased demand, govern- 
ment officials and representatives of the 
state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations as well as feed manufac- 
turers have been making every effort to 
use vegetable proteins, particularly soy- 
bean oil meal, to replace most or all of 
the animal protein concentrates in swine 
and poultry rations. This intense re- 
search, sales and promotional program 
relating to the use of soybean oil meal 
to replace much of the meat scraps and 
tankage will have a marked effect on 
the competitive position of meat scraps 
and tankage when more normal condi- 
tions prevail. If meat scraps and tank- 
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Bob Boyd (left), and 
H. H. Boyd, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pipkin- 
Boyd-Neal Packing Co., 
Joplin, Mo., made a 
quick but thorough visit 
to the exhibits. They 
had planned to arrive in 
Chicago on Wednesday 
but were delayed by a 
freight train wreck and 
didn’t arrive until 
Thursday, the final day 
of the meeting. In this 
photo, they are shown 
studying an exhibit of 
typical meals served to 


U. S. soldiers. 


age are to maintain their proper posi- 
tion in the competitive field it will be 
necessary to have full information re- 
garding their nutritive value. This in- 
formation can be obtained only through 
a period of years of intensive research. 
To meet this need steps were recently 
taken to make a comprehensive study 
of the nutritive value of meat scraps 
and tankage. 

Some of the first problems studied 
when the Research Laboratory was 
founded dealt with the bacteriology of 
meat spoilage. The use of sodium hypo- 
chlorite as a _ sterilizing agent was 
studied and recommended to the in- 
dustry. This chemical was found to be 
harmless but effective as a sterilizing 
agent against molds as well as bacteria. 
Vigilant sanitation was shown to aid 
in the prevention of green discolorations 
due to bacterial origin. During the last 


EXHIBITS COVER WIDE RANGE 


At the left is the War Food Administra- 
tion exhibit which stressed the importance 
of proper handling of foodstuffs for con- 
servation. At right are two interesting in- 
struments exhibited by the department of 
scientific research of the American Meat 
Institute. The shortometer is for measur- 
ing tenderness and the penelrometer (right) 
measures plasticity. 
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year many requests were received from 
representatives of the Quartermaster 
Corps and the Army Veterinary Sery- 
ice for copies of these publications. 


Recently the laboratory has been 
studying the problem of pasteurization 
of canned hams. Particular emphasis 
has been given also to the problems of 
food poisoning. Studies have been made 
to determine the thermal death time in 
cured and uncured meat of a number of 
strains of food poisoning staphylococci. 
In cooperation with the National Can- 
ners Association studies were carried 
out on the effect of the presence of cur- 
ing ingredients on C'. botulinum. 


In conclusion I wish to call your at- 
tention to the exhibit in the French 
room of the department of scientific re- 
search. Members of the Research Lab- 
oratory and service laboratory staffs 
will be available to explain in more de- 
tail and to discuss these problems with 
you. 


CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGEH: | 
urge you all to take advantage of his 
invitation to confer with members of 
the laboratory staff. Dr. Kraybill, in his 
short. connection with the industry, has 
gained an amazing amount of practical 
knowledge of its operations, and I urge 
you to consult with him freely. 


The meeting recessed at 12:25 M. 
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Much Practical Information 


Brought Out at Session Il 


on Tuesday with J. F. Krey pre- 
siding as chairman. 

CHAIRMAN KREY: The first speaker 
on our program is known to many of 
you. He was born and reared on an Iowa 
livestock farm and when he left the 
farm for the city, he joined the staff of 
the American Meat Institute. Since that 
time, he has served in several capacities 
bringing him into direct contact with 
the industry. 

He is in charge of the Institute’s qual- 
ity lard program and will speak on the 
fats and oils situation. Mr. John H. 
Moninger. 


Tm meeting convened at 2:10 p.m. 





Lard Has Had Ups 
and Downs Lately; 
Quality Improved 











H. MONINGER: I would like to 

«review very briefly the experience 
that we have had in the last few years 
in connection with the sale of lard to 
the American public. During the mid- 
thirties, the low 
level of hog_slaugh- 
ter kept lard sup- 
plies relatively bal- 
anced with demand. 
However, immedi- 
ately preceding the 
passage of the 
Lend Lease Act in 
March, 1941, the 
increase in hog 
production, without 
a corresponding in- 
crease in the de- 
mand for lard, 
threw supply and 
demand out of bal- 
ance, and lard 
stocks accumulated to a serious extent. 

With the start of purchasing under 
lend-lease in March, 1941, the lard sit- 
uation underwent a rapid and rather 
complete change. There were two im- 
portant factors. The first was the fact 
that lend-lease was buying increasing 
quantities of lard from packers per- 
mitted by law to sell to that agency, 
and the domestic demand, increasing al- 
most weekly, was taking more and more 
of the lard produced by the entire meat 
packing industry. 

The situation from the passage of 
the Lend-Lease Act up to the date when 
rationing of meats and fats was insti- 
tuted was one which, in the opinion of 
many of the people in this industry, 
should normally prevail for our lard. 
The demand consistently exceeded the 
supply. Our product moved out and, to 
the best of our knowledge, was used 





J. H. MONINGER 


and well liked by the American public. 
There was no lard problem as such in- 
sofar as movement was concerned. 

Under rationing the situation under- 
went a complete change with respect to 
one segment of our industry. However, 
because it was only one segment, the 
severity of the problem did not come 
home to the industry as a whole for 
some time. The demand for lend-lease 
consistently increased. Although under 
the set-aside order the packer operating 
under federal inspection was required 
to set aside only 50 per cent of his do- 
mestic lard production for lend-lease, 
as a matter of fact, in some weeks, offer- 
ings were as great as 80 or 85 per cent 
of the total production under federal 
inspection. 

There was no particular lard problem 
when the federally inspected segment 
of the industry was disposing of as 
much as 80 per cent of its production 
through foreign channels and had to 
find a home in the domestic channels 
for only about 20 or 25 per cent. 

However, during the same period the 
packer unable to sell to lend-lease found 
himself in an increasingly difficult posi- 
tion. The hogs kept coming in and he 
had no place to go with the fats. Con- 
sumers wouldn’t spend the ration points 
to buy lard and he couldn’t sell to lend- 
lease. Sooner or later he would reach 
the point where his storage facilities 
were so full no more lard could be put 
in storage. 


Lard Purchases Reduced 


At about that same time, when the 
problem of the intrastate operator be- 
came most acute, the bolt of lightning 
struck. Lend-lease found it was neces- 
sary to curtail sharply and even to dis- 
continue the purchase of lard. When 
that step was taken the industry’s prob- 
lem again became general with no par- 
ticular distinction between the packer 
making lard under federal inspection, 
and the packer selling lard in intrastate 
commerce. 

One hundred per cent of the lard 
had to find a home somewhere on the 
domestic market. The problem became 
increasingly acute. Steps were taken 
by the government looking toward a 
solution. 

The step was finally taken by the 
Food Distribution Administration when 
it permitted soap manufacturers to 
purchase lard for use in soap. Two or 
three changes in the regulations were 
made by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration under which a large quantity of 
lard produced by both types of meat 
packers has moved in the last three or 
four months into inedible channels to 
be made into soap—used by the soap 
manufacturers who were unable to oper- 
ate their soap kettles to the extent of 
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OPENS SESSION II 


J. F. Krey, executive vice president, Krey 

Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., welcoming 

guests to the second session on the first 
day of this year’s meeting. 


their total allocation because of the 
shortage of imported inedible fats 
caused by the war. 

The present situation in respect to 
the movement of lard shows that the 
industry has begun to adjust itself to 
problems brought about by rationing. It 
also reflects the fact that, with our hog 
kill down, the problem isn’t staring us 
in the face as sharply as it did a month 
or two ago. There, again, may be a 
danger point. Although the reports 
sent into the Institute show distinct im- 
provement in domestic lard movement 
in recent weeks, we may be sure that 
when our hog run picks up later on, we 
shall again be faced with the problem 
of moving our lard rapidly. 

We have no way of knowing what ac- 
tion the Office of Price Administration 
may take in relation to points on lard, 
nor do we know how soon or how much 
lard may be purchased by lend-lease for 
shipment abroad. 

We do know that when the points 
were cut from five to four on July 1, 
some improvement was noted in do- 
mestic movement. We know that addi- 
tional improvement was seen when a 
further cut was made the following 





AUTHORITIES ON LIVESTOCK 


Homer Davison, vice president, American 

Meat Institute, and C. L. Farrington, Na- 

tional Livestock Exchange, Indianapolis, 
Ind., give the photographer a smile. 
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month. In the last three or four weeks 
there has been a substantial improve- 
ment in the way we have been able 
to move lard through domestic channels. 

I would like to comment on the mat- 
ter of the movement of lard to the 
soap manufacturing industry this sum- 
mer. No one in the meat packing in- 
dustry likes to think of our product 
going into inedible channels, but it is 
an ill wind that blows no good. Cer- 
tainly from two points of view I think 
we can be glad that an outlet was found 
for that lard. 

There are two reasons: Sharp finan- 
cial losses undoubtedly would have been 
suffered if the lard had not moved as it 
did. Second, some of the lard that would 
have been offered for edible use was not 
the kind of lard the industry has pledged 
itself to sell, because the virtual cessa- 
tion of sales immediately after ration- 
ing, at a time when production was 
high, resulted in the storage of some 
lard under necessarily unsound condi- 
tions. From the standpoint of lard qual- 
ity, we can be thankful that some out- 
let was found, even though it was an 
outlet that none of us likes to think 
about. 


Indications for Future 


Now, with reference to future de- 
mand and the future supply, we have 
a few straws in the wind to tell us in 
what direction we are going. In con- 
nection with the edible field we know 
that the amount of edible fats other 
than lard that will be allocated for 
civilian demand in the coming 12 months 
will be somewhat smaller than in the 
current 12-month period. It is also ex- 
pected to be somewhat smaller in the 
case of lard, although the reduction in 
lard is not expected to be as great as 
the reduction in other shortenings. 

On the inedible side we know there 
is sharp need for all the fats that can 
be found. We know the allotments to 
the soap manufacturers have only re- 
cently been increased, and there seems 
to be some doubt that the soap manu- 
facturing industry can purchase enough 
inedible fats to keep the soap kettles 
running at the level desired by the gov- 
ernment, primarily because of the great 
need for the by-products of the soap 
industry caused by the war. 

I would like to make one point in 
connection with any overall statements 
or statistics with reference to total fats 
and oils, edible or inedible. In some 
quarters there is a tendency to lump 
lard as just one item in the huge pro- 
duction of edible and inedible fats and 
oils which amounts to as much as 10,- 
000,000,000 lbs. a year. A couple of 
hundred million pounds of lard seems 
like a small amount when considered 
with the total amount of inedible and 
edible fats or oils; however, this indus- 
try cannot afford to think or let any 
other industry think of lard only as a 
small portion of the overall fats and 
oils picture. The responsibility for treat- 
ing the production problem right, and 
selling lard right, so far out-weighs, 
from the standpoint of the meat pack- 
ing industry, any statistical relationship 
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SGT. BURNS 
SAYS ARMY 
NEEDS FLIERS 


Sgt. Veronica Burns, 
working in cooperation 
with the Aviation Cadet 
Examining Board, Chi- 
cago, to locate more 
eligible young men for 
the Army Air Forces, 
explains recruiting post- 
er to R. M. Whitson, 
department of public re- 
lations, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. There 
were many uniforms at 
the convention this year. 


of the supply of lard to the total supply 
of fats and oils, that we must keep 
lard singled out in our minds. 

With reference to the quality of lard: 
A very interesting picture has unfolded 
since I reported to this group approxi- 
mately one year ago. As you know, we 
have had a lard quality program which 
we have been following vigorously for 
the last four years. During that time 
we have seen definite, measurable prog- 
ress made in improving the quality 
of lard produced by the meat packing 
industry. Improvement has been espe- 
cially noticeable in two important re- 
spects. 

The moisture content of lard consist- 
ently has declined until it is no longer 
a problem in the samples of lard which 
are drawn by the Institute and tested 
by its laboratories. 

The second gain has to do with the 
smoke point. While improvement is 
not so marked as in the case of mois- 
ture, it nevertheless is there. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a comparison of the samples 
of lard which we draw now with those 
which we obtained in the early months 
of the lard quality program shows a 
substantial decline in free fatty acid 
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content, which means that the smoke 
point of our lard now is higher than 
in the past. 

Those two points of quality are the 
factors which are directly under the 
control of the man or the company who 
makes the lard. 

The third quality, stability, which is 
of vital importance, is one over which 
we do not have as good control. 


Findings of Survey 


Early this summer we made a rather 
complete sampling of lard from retail 
meat stores over the United States. We 
found just what we had been told we 
would find by the men who are the 
champions of lard quality in the meat 
packing industry. We found that the 
stability was low, and the reason why 
it was low was proved by the fact that 
both the moisture content and the acid 
were satisfactory. Retailers had stocked 
up heavily before rationing but they 
did not have facilities to store lard 
properly. The lard moved slowly under 
rationing and was not of a quality of 
which we could be proud. The moisture 
was low, the smoke point fairly high, 
but too long a time had elapsed since it 


COMMITTEE GATHERS FOR LUNCHEON 


These nine members of the nominating committee gathered for luncheon Tuesday afte 


noon at the Drake hotel, to discuss the important topic of selecting Institute officers. 
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Had the situation not changed, had 
lard moved slowly for another two 
or three months through the summer, 
without question this industry would 
have a harder job before it than it now 
has. 

By the same token I believe that the 
present is the time to keep our house 
in order and to put it in better order. 
It is a time when we have to ask our- 
selves a question—what kind of lard do 
we want to make and want to sell? 

We are going to have a period within 
the next two or three months when 
pork production will exceed anything 
we have previously had. Fortunately 
for lard, the speed at which we will 
have to operate in itself may result in 
the production of better lard. Certainly 
there is no reason we can give as an ex- 
cuse for not making good lard. There 
may have been a time when we could 
ask the question “Can we afford to make 
good lard?” That time is gone. The only 
question now, and it is hardly a ques- 
tion, is, “How can we make our lard 
better, and how can we sell it better?” 

War time is a time when habits are 
made. We must take every opportunity 
to gain the greatest possible acceptance 
for lard now by making it right and by 
selling it right. 

One general comment would seem to 
be in order in connection with the use 
of lard as an inedible product. Lard 
is not the best fat for use in soap. Un- 
less there is some great technical 
change, it is not likely that lard could 
ever be anything but a substitute in- 
gredient in the manufacture of soap. In 
the kitchen, lard which is made right 
and handled right can be the cooking 
agent with which every other fat must 
be compared. It is a product in which 
we can have pride and one we know 
we can produce in such a manner that it 
will be satisfactory and pleasing to the 
American public. 


It is important to our industry and 
to the hog producing industry that 
our own regard for lard stay high. 
Even when abnormal war conditions re- 
quire diversion of our product to the 
soap kettles, we must remember that it 
is a food, a wholesome, high quality, 
valuable food, which we must make so 
well and merchandise so well that de- 
mand will call for all of it for use in 
the kitchen. 

CHAIRMAN KREY: The next 
speaker of this afternoon’s program 
will speak on a subject of outstanding 
interest. Never in the history of the 
meat packing industry have manpower 
and personnel problems been as serious 
as they are today. Never have we 
needed good counsel and practical sug- 
gestions as we need them now so that 
this industry may perform its essen- 
tial wartime functions. 

Our speaker has had a long and dis- 
tinguished military career. He received 
his commission as an officer in the 
Army more than 30 years ago. He 
progressed through the grades until in 
April, 1941 he was promoted to Briga- 
dier General. He has spent a major part 
of his army career in the Infantry. 
However, since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe his activities have cen- 
tered around personnel. In 1940, as 
chief of the planning division of the 
Adjutant General’s office, he took up the 
question of building up-to-date classifi- 
cations and replacement procedures. In 
June of last year he was assigned to 
the War Manpower Commission and 
recently he has been serving as chief 
of the executive service of the War 
Manpower Commission. There he is re- 
sponsible for the initial evaluation of 
new projects and proposals submitted 
by the commission. I take pleasure in 
introducing to you Brigadier General 
William C. Rose. 
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TUESDAY PANEL GROUP AT LUNCHEON 


These experts on answering questions found an hour or so of relaxation at luncheon 
on Tuesday before the question period got under way. 
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Manpower Problem 
Complex; Packers 
Can Help Solve It 














RIGADIER GENERAL WM. C, 
ROSE: Had the presiding officer 
amplified his statement that never be. 
fore have manpower problems been 
more acute in the packing industry to 
say that never be. 
fore in the national 
history has the 
manpower problem 
been more acute, he 
would have been 
completely correct. 
To us in the War 
Manpower’ Com- 
mission, the words 
manpower and 
problem are the 
Siamese twins of 
this war. Our task: 
“To assure _ the 
most effective mo- 
bilization and max- 
imum utilization of 
the nation’s manpower in the prosecu- 
tion of the war” inevitably generates 
problems. They range all the way from 
the broad one of insuring that each man 
and each woman capable of assisting in 
the war effort is doing so in the job in 
which that individual can be more effec- 
tively used, to the smaller detail of de- 
ciding whether pretzel bending is an 
essential occupation. 


GENERAL ROSE 


Complexity of Problem 


Our task would be relatively simpler 
were it but a question of demand and 
supply. Unfortunately for us—and for 
industry—that is not the fact. Actually 
the national manpower problem cannot 
be considered in terms of allover re- 
quirement and allover supply. It is 
made up of several hundred community 
problems, each of which must be solved 
in the light of local conditions. For ex- 
ample, at this moment our allover re 
quirements and our allover supply are 
pretty well in balance. In fact there is 
even a little surplus on the supply side, 
yet for essential war and civilian needs, 
either these particular individuals do 
not live in the communities in which the 
need exists or if living in the com- 
munity are not so domiciled as to be 
convenient to the factory or activity 
requiring their services. 

On the military side the problem lies 
in getting the particular inductee from 
his home to the particular vacancy ina 
particular squad in General Eisenhow- 
er’s forces where he is needed. For- 
tunately for the War Manpower Com- 
mission most of this latter task is 
handled—and quite efficiently—by the 
Army or the Navy, and our responsibil- 
ity is to determine who goes to the mili- 
tary services and when and where. We 
turn the registrant over to the armed 
forces and if he meets their physical 
and mental requirements, take the 
credit and let them do the rest—in it 
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self a considerable and decidedly thank- 
less task, but infinitely more simple 
than the requirements of essential war 
and civilian industry. 

Most conservative estimates indicate 
that employment in the industries vital- 
ly important to the ultimate victory of 
our fighting men must increase by 
2,000,000 in the next six months. This 
is in addition to the workers who must 
be hired to replace those leaving for the 
armed forces or lost to these industries 
for other reasons. Other and less essen- 
tial industries will have to furnish most 
of the manpower needed by these in- 
dustries vital to the war program. 

A feeling persists among many peo- 
ple that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion needs but to wire our 1500 U.S. 
Employment Offices, direct them to des- 
ignate less essential workers by name 
and say to each, “Stop your present 
work and seek employment in X or Y 
or Z war activities.” Recruiting and 
placing workers is not quite that sim- 
ple for any regulation that restricts 
what we, a free people, shall do is im- 
mediately and instinctively questioned 
and usually resented. 


Regimentation Unpopular 


We may become temporarily dis- 
turbed over the loss of material items 
and facilities which reduce our com- 
forts and standards of living, but faced 
with the necessity therefor, we become 
adjusted and realize that we can suffer 
privations and hardships as well as did 
our ancestors. In fact, there is a cer- 
tain grim pleasure in so doing. How- 
ever, start telling us what we are to do 
and where we are to do it, and that is 
a horse of another color. Yet getting 
people from less essential to more essen- 
tial industry means exactly that and 
we who try it do not expect to be pop- 
ular. 

Another facet of this many sided and 
continuing headache all too frequently 
lies in a scarcity in certain skills. In 
one place we require trained shipyard 
workers, in another it’s airplane me- 
chanics, in a third it’s nonferrous min- 
ers, in a fourth it’s woodsmen, in a fifth 
it’s a strong back on an adult man for 
heavy lifting in foundries, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Since the national problem is a com- 
posite of local problems, we have clas- 
sified all labor market areas in which 
there is a city of 25,000 or more or in 
which special labor supply problems 
exist. There are 350 such. Here again, 
classification is dictated by demand and 
supply. In Group I areas are those of 
current acute labor shortage. In Group 
II are those of labor stringency and 
those anticipating a labor shortage 
within six months. In Group III are 
those in which a general labor shortage 
may be anticipated after six months. 
In Group IV are those in which labor 
supply is and will continue to be ade- 
quate to meet all known labor require- 
ments. As of October 1, 1943, there 
were 72 areas in Group I, 112 in Group 
4 101 in Group III, and 65 in Group 


In accordance with a recent study, in 
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TWO OLD FRIENDS REMEMBER 


A. D. White (left) of Swift & Company, 
the dean of the industry’s public relations 
experts, and Oscar G. Mayer, president of 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, recall the 
early days of the Institute when they were 
in charge of the banquet and “used to sit 
up all night the night before to complete 
arrangements.” 


Group I areas our anticipated addi- 
tional requirements of manpower both 
military and civilian for the six months 
period ending December 1 of this year, 
was 1,010,000. Our anticipated supply 
was 530,000, leaving a deficit of 480,000. 
In Group II areas our anticipated addi- 
tional requirement for the same period 
was 1,217,000, with an anticipated sup- 
ply of 1,028,000, leaving a deficit of 
189,000. In Group III areas anticipated 
additional requirements were 543,000. 
Our anticipated supply was 843,000 
leaving a surplus of 300,000. In Group 
IV areas we needed 483,000. We antici- 
pated 1,154,000, leaving a surplus of 
671,000. Balancing the requirements 
and the available supply showed 302,000 
surplus, but the joker was in getting 
the 669,000 needed in Groups I and II 
from Groups III and IV. 

- There are those who don’t want to 
go; they have a perfectly good job, live 
in their own homes among long time 
associates and have a natural and un- 
derstandable disinclination to change. 
Others are willing to go provided their 
families can go with them. Still others 
will go for a short time, but are not 
satisfied to be separated from their 
home and family for an indefinite 


ATTEN-SHUN! 


Brigadier General Carl 
A. Hardigg (left), 
United States Quarter- 
master Corps, Col. Paul 
P. Logan, chief of sub- 
sistence branch, Quar- 
termaster Corps and 
Col. H. R. McKenzie 
spent some time at the 
meeting, attending ses- 
sions and giving pack- 
ers helpful information 
on Army food procure- 
ment problems. 





period. Many make no conditions, and 
are perfectly willing to follow our sug- 
gestions. Even then there is grief, for 
we still are confronted with the diffi- 
culties of: lack of housing; lack of 
feeding establishments; lack of trans- 
portation at the place of need; lack of 
assurance that the individual, if and 
when transported to a new environ- 
ment, will be satisfied to remain. 

So much for the difficulties that must 
necessarily be considered in connection 
with mobilizing and utilizing the na- 
tion’s manpower in furthering the war 
effort. Let us now examine the mag- 
nitude of the task and visualize what 
has been done and what is to be done. 

Our past and present commitments, 
to include the end of this calendar year, 
may be summed up as follows: 

1.—We must provide an armed force 
of nearly 11,000,000 persons. 

2.—We must provide an industrial 
army of about 18,500,009 persons to 
produce munitions and to service sup- 
porting activities. 

3.—We must provide the necessary 
manpower for agriculture of 9,000,000 
persons, and in addition, some 3,000,000 
more during the summer peak. 

4.—We must maintain the civilian 
economy, although obviously at a Spar- 
tan level. 


Summary of Progress 


Our progress may also be briefly and 
statistically summarized: There are 
now well over 9,000,000 in the armed 
forces. There were little more than 
2,000,000 at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
There are now over 9,500,000 in muni- 
tions industries. There were no more 
than 6,500,000 at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. The increase of workers in 
aircraft industry alone is almost 300 
per cent; in ship building it is more 
than 300 per cent. In productive agri- 
culture, workers in 1942 were some 28 
per cent above the 1935-39 average, and 
greater than for any other period. 
Finally, we are maintaining the civilian 
economy at the highest level of any 
country engaged in the war effort and 
the American standard of living has 
not been curtailed in any essential de- 
gree. 

This is a tribute to the mobility of 
the American people and to the adapt- 
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ability of American management and 
American workers. It is also a tribute 
to the capacity of our democratic 
American institutions to make the ad- 
justments necessary for a total war 
effort. 


Notwithstanding our achievements, 
an even more difficult job lies ahead. 
Our readily available resources are 
gone. Further, certain industries that 
are most critical and in which the work 
requires extreme physical stamina, such 
as lumber, mining, etc., are far removed 
from centers of population and recruit- 
ing workers for them is at best diffi- 
cult and now all the more so because of 
wage differentials which are as old as 
the industries themselves. 


There is also the fact that the war is 
not yet won! True, we have had some 
success, blown up far beyond its real 
value by enthusiastic newspaper and 
radio strategists aided by a good mix- 
ture of wishful thinking on the part of 
the American public! The tide of battle 
is running in our favor but complacency 
would be a most dangerous error. Beach 
heads at Salerno are grim evidences of 
what is yet to come. 


Fight Has Just Begun 


Those of you who read the Army 
Chief of Staff’s report must appreciate 
that we have just begun to fight. More 
recently the Deputy Chief of Staff, in 
speaking to a representative assemblage 
of management and labor in Washing- 
ton, stated that the combined enemy 
forces were stronger than at any previ- 
ous time and that the defection of Italy 
was relatively inconsequential. On the 
same day General Strong, head of the 
Army’s Intelligence Service, gave as his 
considered opinion that the German and 
Japanese air forces were stronger than 
when they started the war. Make no 
mistake about it, our production of war 
materials must continue to increase, 
and the sacrifices made necessary by the 
war effort must also continue. 


There are ahead of us many long 
lists of casualties from battles which 
will test to the utmost the best trained 
and equipped Army and Navy we have 
ever had. So long as we fight both Ger- 
many and Japan there can be no let-up 
in the number of males who must go 
into the armed forces. Even after we 
achieve the overall strength deemed nec- 
essary by the high command, the mat- 
ter of replacements due to the normal 
causes alone will require from five to 
six hundred thousand men a year plus 
battle casualties. We will be indeed 
fortunate if these additional require- 
ments can be met by those who reach 
the age of 18. Furthermore, munitions 
must be produced in increasing quanti- 
ties if our men are to carry through 
to victory. Our experiences in the Si- 
cilian campaign speak for themselves. 
Notwithstanding that in this instance 
we met only a fraction of the opposition 
we are now getting from the Germans 
on the Italian Peninsula and that we 
will continue to get from the Germans 
and Japanese whenever met, our ex- 
penditures there were: 
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Packers Exchange Views on Wartime Problems 


1.—Casing men meet. B. W. Rice (left), 
Interstate Casing Co., New York, N. Y., 
and J. C. Jacobs, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 

2.—Joe Einsweiler, smoked meat foreman, 
and George Byerwalter, truck superin- 
tendent, both of Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago, with Leon Bosch, meat rationing 
division, OPA, and Fred Alexander, in 
charge of canning at Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago. 

3.—Val Wright, managing editor, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, and E. E. Crittenden, 
president, Smith Packing Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

4.—F. W. Waller, OPA, F. E. Wernke, 
president, Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Theo. H. Broecker, president, 
Klarer Provision Co., Louisville, and L. D. 
Flavell, vice president and treasurer, 
DuQuoin Packing Co., DuQuoin, IIl., talk 
over ceiling regulations. 

5.—W. H. Rooney, East Tennessee Packing 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., Roy Reed, engineer, 
Ben H. Rosenthal & Co., Dallas, Tex., and 
Neil C. Baker, sausage superintendent, 
East Tennessee Packing Co. 

6.—Carl Warkocz, plant superintendent, 
Oswald & Hess Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
George C. Hofmann, vice president, North 
Side Packing Co., Pittsburgh, and H. A. 
Elliott, secretary-manager, Elliott & Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


7.—H. E. Madsen, president’s office, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, L. W. Bermond, 
Chicago plant manager, R. L. Ozenberger, 
Swift grading division, and Ellard Pfaelzer, 
Pfaelzer Bros., Chicago. 

8.—J. H. Boyle, in charge of beef, veal 
and lamb department, and M. N. Witt, 
hide department, both of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

9.—R. J. Gunderson and Joseph Seeley, 
president and vice president, respectively, 


of Roberts and Oake, Chicago. 


10.—L. T. Force, Canada Packers, 
assistant superintendent at Winnipeg, 
H. Wichmann, superintendent, W 
Davies Co., Inc., Chicago, and W. 
Carroll, general superintendent, Ca 
Packers, Ltd., Toronto. 
11.—C. H. Beltz, city district manager, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, and 
coln D. Jones, Mid-Atlantic representat 
of the Institute. 2 
12.—Frank Batek, assistant casing sales 
manager, Armour and Company, and 
W. Townsend, casing department manager, 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
13.—L. M. Wyatt, FDA, Chicago, and 
K. E. Miller, commercial research, Armour 7 
and Company, Chicago, discussing a fine 
point. ‘ 
14.—John E. Groneck, provision depart — 
ment manager, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, — 
Mo., with Fred V. Foster, American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia, and A. H. Merkel, vice ~ 
president, Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y. 
15.—Charles Rosenb » legal c 1 for 
K & B Packing Co., Denver, Colo., and 
Sam Sigman, partner in the firm, ready to 
hear the latest regulations expounded. ‘ 
16.—Fred Kien, plant engineer, and N. H. 
Nusbaum, plant superintendent, both of 
Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., Ft. Wayne, + 
Ind., and Gus Wiehe, sausage department, ~ 
Kuhner Packing Co., Ft. Wayne, giving” 
their feet a rest. “4 
17.—Chester Olsen, Chicago district mam 
ager, Wilson & Co., Paul Grant, assistant” 
district manager, ond John W. Corcoran,” 
S. P. meats department, Armour and Com — 
pany, Chicago. 
18.—Armour and Company sausage ink i 
partment men: Seated are Jean Lesp 
chef, and Roy E. Carlson. Behind th 
stand John Hartmeyer and E. V. Brown, 
19.—Provision department officials C. 
Romeiser (left), of Wilson & Co. 
H. McCaw, Swift & Company. 
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13 per cent of all 155 mm. howitzers 
landed by the Allies 

46 per cent of all 57 mm. guns put 
into action 

13 per cent of 37 mm. guns employed 

8 per cent of all medium tanks and 
7 per cent of all light tanks 

54 per cent of the carriages from the 
37 mm. guns 

36 per cent of the motor carriages 
for the 75 mm. guns 

22 per cent of the carriages for the 
105 mm. howitzers 

I have given you this brief summary 
so that you may have some understand- 
ing of the factors which must be con- 
sidered in any determination of na- 
tional manpower needs; and further so 
that you may better understand the 
objectives of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the program that we have 
developed to meet the situation. 


Objective of Program 


Our objective may be stated as: 
The establishment and maintenance 
of a strong, integrated manpower ad- 


ministration at the local manpow 
market level so that complete mobili: 
tion and utilization of human effort w 
be attained in terms of wartime nee 


This is the keynote for all of our 
thinking on manpower activities and we” 
are mobilizing the attention and abil- 
ties of all agencies of the WMC for the 
realization of this objective. 

THE ESSENTIAL PARTS OF OUR 
MANPOWER PROGRAM are: 

1.—The accurate determination of 
manpower needs. These needs must be” 
identified in terms of: establishmenh” 
both plant and farm; military; war i 
dustry; supporting war industry 
essential civilian activities; as well a 
occupations; time and quantity; lo 
cality; and area. 

The importance of this step cannot bé 
over emphasized. It is basic to planning. 
and policy formation. Upon the acct 
racy with which it is done depends t 
soundness of our judgments. 

2—The accurate determination 
manpower supply. Supply must 
identified in the same terms as maa 
power needs. The same breakdown is? 
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be used. While we realize fully how 
much more difficult it is to identify 
supply than it is to estimate need, we 
cannot at any time relax our efforts to 
become as specific as possible. Supply is 
more mobile and changing than is de- 
mand. 

Manpower to meet all needs comes 
from a common labor pool and that pool 
must be so controlled that it may be 
divided properly among competing de- 
mands and thus avoid confusion in re- 
cruiting and placing. If the same in- 
dividual is listed as potential labor 
supply in the estimates of the armed 
forces, war industry, agriculture, etc., 
the result is obvious. 

3.—The development and inaugura- 
tion of policies, procedures and actions 
required to make the supply available 
and to get it to the point of need at the 
right time and in the right quantity. In 
terms of manpower needs and supply 
we must have adequate plans which will 
do what analysis of these figures indi- 
cates must be done for complete mobili- 
zations and utilization of manpower. 

To illustrate what is meant by poli- 
cies, procedures and actions you will 
now find: 

Allover recruitment and placement 
plans; employment stabilization pro- 
grams which include the exercise of 
hiring controls; recruitment, training 
and employment of women workers; a 
manpower utilization program; coordi- 
nated actions to reduce absenteeism; 
plans for employment of aliens in the 
national war industries; the minimum 
wartime work week; selective Service 
regulations; plans for concentration 
and curtailment of civilian activities. 

This is by no means a complete list 
of policies, procedures and actions al- 
ready in use by the War Manpower 
Commission. It does however indicate 
the type of items which are included 
under this phase of our program. 


4.—The establishment of an adequate 
organization to administer the policies, 
procedures and actions of the War Man- 
power Commission at all levels. This 
is not to be thought of only in terms of 
WMC activities. All government and 
private agencies which have the facili- 
ties and the personnel to help in doing 
the manpower job must here be con- 
sidered. Furthermore, throughout our 
entire organization we provide for the 
full use of the invaluable advice and 
assistance of management and labor. 


5.—The determination of the action 
that can be completed at each level of 
the organization. This means that we 
must determine what can be done at 
each level of the organization without 
reference on up for further clearance 
or approval. Everything that it is pos- 
sible for local Selective Service Boards 
and the U. S. Employment Service 
neighborhood offices to complete must 
be completed by them. Only a small 
part of what they do should be referred 
to an area or state office for further 
action or approval. In turn, a small 
part of what the state or area offices do 
should be referred to the regional office. 
And finally, that which has to come to 


—— 


RALPH REGISTERS 
Ralph H. Daigneau, vice president of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., and a 
member of the War Meat Board, was an 
early arrival at the Drake. 


Washington for final decision should be 
an irreducible minimum. 

6.—The accurate and current meas- 
urement of results. It is essential that 
we perfect a system by which to meas- 
ure regularly whether the labor supply 
is being made available at the point of 
need at the right time and in the right 
quantity. We must know likewise 
whether the labor is being kept at that 
point and utilized to its fullest extent. 
The soundness of changes in and 
adaptations of our program will be in 
direct ratio to the accuracy with which 
we measure results. 

As previously stated it is funda- 
mental with us that the solution of 
America’s manpower problems lies in 
the cooperative effort of government, 
management and labor. Accordingly, I 
am taking the liberty of presenting for 
your considerations means by which 
you of the American Meat Institute 
may assist in the National effort. Yours 
is an essential industry and entitled to 
all the consideration which the War 
Manpower Commission and its con- 
stituent agencies accord to industry so 
classified. I will not go into detail as I 
feel that this is fully understood by 
you. If you desire to make note of the 
reference I suggest you see Selective 
Service Activity and Occupation Bulle- 
tins No. 5 and 6. 


Examine Draft Status 


I would urge you with all the empha- 
sis at my command, to have your com- 
panies examine the selective service 
status of their male employes. You 
have already lived with this headache 
for many months; it will not get better. 
Many charges are made as to confusing 
statements by Mr. McNutt and General 
Hershey. The recorded statements of 
these two gentlemen have been and are 
in accord with the then known require- 
ments of the armed forces. And here I 
would like to emphasize to you that the 


War Manpower Commission now and 
selective service before it became ag 
integral part of the War Manpower 
Commission had never had—nor should 
have had—the authority to audit the 
requirements of the armed forces. 

They have had and they still haye 
two responsibilities: to furnish the meq 
needed by the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard; 
and preserve to essential war activities 
the men and women necessary to k 
our fighting forces fed, clothed, ang 
equipped with war materials; and at 
the same time meet our lend-lease com. 
mitments to our allies. 


We now have before us the contro. 
versial question of the drafting of 
fathers. Again, I say to you in al 
sincerity that we must draft fathers 
or we must curtail the size of the 
armed forces—which is not our decision 
—or we must curtail essential activities 
by taking non-fathers from key jobs, 
which latter is a responsibility that we 
in the War Manpower Commission will 
not accept. 

Your personnel divisions doubtless 
keep current with the latest instructions 
of the selective service with respect to 
deferment, etc. In the event you wish 
to make a note of it, I would refer you 
to Local Board Memorandum No. 116, 


Skilled Workers Scarce 


Skilled workers are, for obvious rea- 
sons, becoming more and more scarce, 
So much so that we recently found it 
necessary to set apart 149 critical occu- 
pations in which there is an overall 
national shortage and from which no 
one should be taken into the armed 
forces without the most careful con- 
sideration. I would therefore suggest 
that any workers you have who are not 
using their highest skills be so utilized 
or released to some other industry 
which has a crying need for them. 

To replace those released to other 
industries or—what is more important 
—to meet your own needs for workers 
of greater skills, explore the possibility 
of upgrading the workers now em 
ployed. Hold up to your employes the 
incentive of promotion! Coupled with 
this should be job breakdowns which 
permit dilution of skills and the teach- 
ing of one person to do one thing well 
where heretofore he or she was required 
to do several. 

It is axiomatic that new hiring 
should be confined to people who a 
not vulnerable to selective service. Lod 
into the possibilities of greater use 
women, not only in your offices and 
your administrative functions, but 
in your other activities. Here is 
only reservoir of any moment of UF 
used workers not now in the labor mam 
ket. : 

Analyze your jobs to determine 
that can be performed by handicappe 
persons. Even now there is a com 
siderable reservoir of men and 
who for physical reasons have not 
tofore been fully utilized in the labor 
market but who can with a little fom 
thought and planning, and, if n 
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reengineering of your jobs, be utilized 
to release able-bodied men for war serv- 
jee. You should also consider the use 
of partially disabled soldiers who will 
be returned to civil life in increasing 
numbers and who, as an act of ordi- 
nary justice, must be afforded full 
opportunity in industry. 

Study your activities to see if you 
are hoarding labor. We know as a 
matter of fact that many employers, 
either consciously or unconsciously, are 
hoarding labor. This hoarding takes on 
several forms, the maintaining of 
highly skilled workers idle at full pay 
pending the time that they will be 
needed instead of releasing them for 
yital war work elsewhere, or the use 
of skilled labor on tasks that could be 
done by less skilled hands. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly that with the 
supply of men with important skills so 
limited, we must employ them judi- 
ciously on the kind of work that only 
they can do, leaving simpler tasks for 
those of less experience and training. 
This requires carefully thought out 
training programs and upgrading. 

Absenteeism and excessive labor 
turnover are two other conditions which 
are seriously interfering with the full 
utilization of our manpower. Turnover 
must be kept to a minimum, for a high 
rate of turnover forces you to keep un- 
necessarily large numbers of persons 
in training. 


A Wasteful Employer 


Like all other conditions in industry, 
absenteeism and turnover situations 
vary considerably from place to place, 
ranging all the way from the employer 
who is aggressively finding out and ob- 
literating the causes for this waste of 
manpower, to the employer we dis- 
covered in a recent survey whose plant 
showed a turnover of 15 per cent for the 
previous month—180 per cent on an 
annual basis—and about which he was 
doing nothing. In this survey, it was 
found that not even such obvious cor- 
rective steps as exit interviews were 
being taken. 

With respect to your particular in- 
dustry, our analyst reports the follow- 
ing: “Turnover in your industry is ap- 
parently not related to the availability 
of a general labor supply in the local 
area. The average monthly separation 
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rate for the industry for March and 
April 1943 was 11.2 per cent in Group I 
areas, 14.1 per cent in Group II, 10.6 
per cent in Group III, and 17.9 per cent 
in Group IV.” 

The causes of high turnover and’ 
absenteeism vary considerably, es- 
pecially according to occupation, and 
the figures are particularly high for 
the lesser skills. But the causes can be 
determined. Remedies can be found. 

Bad housing conditions in the com- 
munity and inconsiderately arranged 
shopping hours are frequently in part 
to blame. However, conditions within 
the activity must frequently bear the 
brunt of the responsibility. 

In-plant situations, such as poor 
supervision, excessive overtime, tem- 
porary layoffs, employment of workers 
beneath their skills, wage inequalities, 
ete., can and should be improved. Exit 
interviews have shown that transporta- 
tion difficulties, inadequate parking, 
eating and school facilities and other 
community problems are important. 
Such measures as these are your re- 
sponsibility and no employer is doing 
his duty who allows any of these detri- 
ments to proper work to exist in any 
part of his establishment! 

I would*also urge you to explore 
thoroughly the advantages of our man- 
ning table plan and its attendant ad- 
junct, the replacement schedule insti- 
tuted by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion during the closing months of last 
year as an aid to industry. Briefly, 
this is a tool devised to assist you in 
inventorying your personnel require- 
ments and to work out a joint arrange- 
ment with selective service for the 
orderly withdrawal and replacement of 
those men whom you must release to 


LIVESTOCK MEN CONFER 


(Left): Harry L. Sparks, livestock order 
buyer, St. Louis National Stock Yards, East 
St. Louis, Ill., and H. D. Timberlake, traf- 
fic manager, St. Louis National Stock 
Yards, were caught in a jovial mood by 
the photographer. 

(Right): A. R. Hostetter, Kennett-Murray 
Co., Dayton, O., Ike W. Duffey, I. Duffey 
& Sons, Lagro, Ind., R. J. Colina, Kennett- 
Murray Co., Cincinnati, O., and C. W. 
Brooks, Kennett-Murray Co., Louisville, 
Ky., talk over livestock ceilings. 


the armed forces. There are many other 
advantages to such an evaluation of 
your personnel problems but lack of 
time prevents my discussing them. 

In conclusion, and speaking for the 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 


‘mission and his entire operating staff, 


I wish to emphasize that we welcome 
opportunities to meet with a representa- 
tive group such as yours in order that 
in the frank and open American way 
we may discuss the obstacles in front 
of us and work out a common sense 
solution based on the facts. 

To that end I am now making myself 
available for a question and answer 
period to discuss points raised in my 
talk, or any other point having to do 
with responsibilities of the War Man- 
power Commission. To those questions 
for which I have an answer I shall give 
it. To those to which there is an 
answer I shall give it. To those to 
which there is an answer but not known 
to me, I shall forward the answer to 
whomever asks the question. Where 
there is no answer, or the matter is not 
one for determination by the War Man- 
power Commission, I shall very frankly 
say so. 


Gen. Rose Answers Questions 


QUESTION: “How generally have 
prisoners of war been used in food in- 
dustries, and particularly in food plants 
engaged in the preparation of supplies 
for the armed forces; and have the re- 
sults been satisfactory?” 

ANSWER: They have not been used 
very generally, but where used the re- 
sults have been satisfactory. The one 
of which I have personal knowledge is 
in the tomato canning industry in In- 
diana. They’re also being used in New 
York and in other places. The degree 
to which we can use prisoners in food 
processing hasn’t been definitely de- 
termined. I think you would agree that 
with certain types, particularly the 
Germans, it would be inadvisable to 
have them come in actual contact with 
the food while it was being canned or 
stored because the opportunities for 
sabotage, if they knew it in advance, 
would be too great. We feel we can 
take more of a chance with the Italians. 

On the other hand the number of 
prisoners we have, or will continue to 
have, will never meet our requirements, 



















































































HYGRADE CHIEFS ON HAND 


Hugo Slotkin (left), vice president, Hy- 

grade Food Products Corp., New York, 

and his father, Samuel Slotkin, president, 
were found in a happy mood. 





even though we have restricted their 
use to those things which do not (and 
this is a rule of the Geneva Convention) 
contribute directly to the war effort. 

QUESTION: “Where help has been 
frozen in any industry, such as in the 
non-ferrous mining and lumber indus- 
tries, what has been the reaction to the 
freezing order? Does it tend to discour- 
age others from applying for employ- 
ment in these industries?” 

ANSWER: We refer to those par- 
ticular plans as stabilization. When the 
purpose of the stabilization plan is 
definitely understood it has not tended 
to discourage people. As a matter of 
fact, in many instances it has induced 
former non-ferrous miners to return 
to their particular activity. 

QUESTION: “If the Pacific Coast or 
West Coast plan is made national can 
the meat packing industry expect to 
be placed in the highest classification?” 

ANSWER: One of the fundamental 
conditions of the plan is that the de- 
termination of priorities is made in the 
community and not in Washington so 
that question cannot be answered. If, 
in any particular community, the con- 
tracts that were awarded to meat pack- 
ing establishments warranted top pri- 
ority, they would be given top priority 
by a local committee that had all the 
facts at its command. 

QUESTION: “Recognizing that ex- 
ceptional livestock receipts may create 
an extreme need in the meat packing 
industry, what is the maximum period 
that individual soldiers or groups of 
soldiers can be loaned for work?” 

ANSWER: I made some reference to 
that before. It is item six on your 
“Obtaining Manpower Chart” up here. 
The War Department has agreed very 
definitely that in food harvesting, where 
manpower cannot be obtained else- 
where to keep that crop from going to 
waste, soldiers will be made available 
if the training requirements of the 
Army so provide. That does not yet 
include meat packing. The question of 
prisoners of war conceivably might, but 
there again the supply is inadequate 
for the known demand and unless Gen- 
erals Clark and Montgomery start send- 
ing us a lot more Germans, I don’t 
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think you are going to get a great 
many prisoners of war. It would be 
impractical to go through the Army 
and bring out people with packing- 
house experience. When soldiers are 
made available in emergencies of that 
sort, they are made available as organi- 
zations taken out, and you have to use 
what you can get. Moreover, as I said 
earlier, that has not yet been extended 
to the meat packing industry. 

QUESTION: “What more can be 
done to point out to local draft or 
U. S. Employment Service offices that 
the packing industry is as vitally essen- 
tial to the war effort as airplane man- 
ufacture, and that we must secure and 
retain the necessary manpower to 
handle our stock of receipts.” 

ANSWER: In an organization which 
has 6500 local boards and many U. S. 
Employment Service offices, there have 
been cases where our people have been 
too energetic and have gone a little too 
far. The word “coercion” has been 
used by some, but your status is defi- 
nitely set forth in the bulletins to which 
you refer. You are entitled to that con- 
sideration and everything we do is sub- 
ject to an appeal right to the chair- 
man, Anything that isn’t in line—any 
action on the part of any 6f our sub- 
ordinates that is not in line with the 
spirit and letter and intent of our regu- 
lations will be brought to our attention. 

QUESTION: It is my understanding 
that the packers of Iowa have some 
arrangement with the state board under 
which men in the state with 2-C ratings 
can be employed in the packing industry 
during the off-season. I was wondering 
if something like that wouldn’t become 
more national rather than just in the 
state of Iowa? 

ANSWER: The 2-C rating is agri- 
culture. The rule there is that the per- 
son engaged in agricultural pursuits 
and deferred from the military forces 
because of that fact may, in off-seasons, 
engage in other activities to contribute 
to the war effort, but his main occupa- 
tion must be agriculture. That rule 
is definitely laid down and is included 
in all our instructions. 

I would think that probably the solu- 
tion would be to do just as the people 
in Iowa have done and work out an 
ararngement with the selective service. 


CHAIRMAN KREY: The next part 
of our program is one which holds a 
great interest for all of us. It is the 
panel discussion covering many of the 
subjects on which speakers appeared 
this morning. The panel will be under 
the chairmanship of Colonel E. N. 
Wentworth. In his capacity as head of 
the livestock bureau of Armour and 
Company, he is known to thousands of 
livestock producers the length and 
breadth of the land. His keen interest 
in the scientific advance of the industry 
has made him well known to operating 
men and men interested in scientific 
research. 


I take great pleasure in placiné&sthe 


meeting in the hands of Colonel Went" 


worth. 





Experts Help Untie 
Packaging, Priority 
Knots for Packers 
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HAIRMAN E. N. WENTWORTH: 

I don’t know exactly whether it 
seems appropriate for a man whose con- 
tact has been so much with the tangible 
thing of the industry—the livestock 
and meats — you 
can see I have had 
contact with meats 
at some past date, 
to preside at sucha 
meeting. 


Priorities are 


very intangible 
things; as are per- 
sonnel, until you 


get to know them; 
and as far as pack- 
aging is concerned, 
I never could tie a 
string around a 
bundle in my life. 


Nevertheless, on 
the theory that 
fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 
I agreed to start it off. First of all, I 
should like to introduce the members 
of our panel. They are E. W. Foote, 
W. E. Winans and T. H. Hocker on 
packaging; D. J. Krumm and J. R. 
VanderVeer on priorities; J. W. Coff- 
man, H. T. Jaeke and R. W. Record 
on personnel, and E. N. Mortenson on 
grease recovery. 

Before starting, I’d like to give youa 
little bit of the qualifications of some 
of our men. Mr. Foote has been in 
charge of packaging development for 
Wilson for a number of years. 

Mr. Winans is director in charge of 
packaging and supply specifications for 
Amour and Company. 

The third member of the packaging 
panel, Mr. Hocker, is the purchasing 
agent of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. and 
was recently made manager of the 
service division. 

The members of the panel have been 
very active in all the work done by the 
Institute on standardizing packaging 
and supplies. We feel that their counsel 
in answering questions this afternoon 
will be of great aid to the industry. 

The personnel panel includes J. W. 
Coffman, Kingan & Co. He fills an im- 
portant job on personnel with that com- 
pany. 

Next to him is H. T. Jaeke of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., in a similar position. 

Finally, R. W. Record of Swift & 
Company. 

The panel on priorities is loaned t 
us by the government. I told them that 
most of us hadn’t learned the language 
of letters and figures yet, we still talk 
English and most of us talk middlewest 
ern English, so they have guaranteed t 
translate into language that we cal 
understand the answers to most of the 
questions we are going to ask. 
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First is the man who covered the 
general subject of priorities in the ses- 
sion this morning. Mr. VanderVeer is 
in charge of priorities section of FDA. 


The second member of the panel is 
associated with Mr. VanderVeer in 
priority work. D. J. Krumm has had 
yery close contact with our industry on 
many priorities subjects. 


Finally, we have a one-man panel 
on grease, recovery. E. N. Mortenson is 
associated with Swift & Company and 
has been very active in the work which 
the company has done in that field. 
Furthermore, he has been active in 
work instituted by the Chicago branch 
of the American Chemical Society on 
grease salvage. He has worked with 
the War Production Board in an effort 
to improve fat and oil operations, so 
that additional grease may be made 
available for the war effort. 

We will give opportunity for ques- 
tions from the floor, a certain number of 
questions placed in our hands before 
the meeting and these will used to start 
the discussion. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Cer- 
tainly there is no more important ques- 
tion than one on what we are going to 
ship our products in after we make 
them. Mr. Foote, how satisfactory are 
the 50-lb. fiberboard lard boxes proving 
to be? Do you know whether any pack- 
ers are using yellow bags instead of 
white bags in them because the white 
paper liner may get torn and mixed into 
the lard? 

ANSWER by FOOTE: A properly 
constructed shipping container made of 
either solid fibre or 200-lb. test cor- 
rugated board with cellophane or parch- 
ment bag has proven to be about 90 
per cent as satisfactory, from a carry- 
ing standpoint, as the 50-lh. tin. The 
construction of the shipping container 
is an important factor in its carrying 
ability. The container should be made 
with an inner liner of corrugated ma- 
terial, completely enclosing the cube. 
This liner may be made from a scored 
sheet for the sides with a top and bot- 
tom pad. The purpose of this liner is 
to prevent friction against the parch- 
ment or cellophane bag. 


When parchment bags are used they 
should be soft and pliable before form- 
ing. This condition can best be obtained 
by placing the bags in a room where 
the humidity is high before using. The 
bag should be folded over a form 
slightly smaller than the inside dimen- 
sion of the container, and the container 
slipped over the bag; the bag and the 
container are then removed from the 
form. This assures proper forming of 
the bag so that undue stress or strain 
is not placed upon any particular point. 

From the customer’s standpoint, this 
package is not as desirable as tin be- 
cause the lard adheres to the top of 
the bag. This excess lard on the upper 
part of the bag is transferred to the 
clothing of anyone attempting to re- 
move the lard from the package in the 
customary manner by using a ladle or 
scoop. The package cannot be reclosed 
satisfactorily and consequently, its con- 





AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


Eleanor Machat was 
kept busy at The Na- 
tional Provisioner desk 
in the lobby, answering 
questions, filling re- 
quests of visitors and 
taking subscriptions. 
Many guests took an in- 
terest in the timely mar- 
ket quotations and trade 
items that were posted 
frequently on the bulle- 
tin board. Copies of the 
October 2 issue of the 
magazine and a booklet 
on war-time mainte- 
nance and conservation 
were distributed to many 
packer visitors. 


tents are exposed to contamination 
after opening. 

The idea of using yellow instead of 
white bags has some merit. However, 
so far as I know, it has not been adopted 
by packers. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: What 
satisfactory types of ropes are avail- 
able for hanging lambs and calves in re- 
frigerator cars and for typing bundled 
hides for loading? 

ANSWER by WINANS: I would 
recommend a No. 6 or 7 India of the 
rougher variety for hanging calves and 
lambs in refrigerator cars. I particu- 
larly recommend, as I mentioned this 
morning, that you give alternate speci- 
fications on your purchase order so that 
either may be obtained if it is available. 

For tying hides, 2-ply istle, a Mexi- 
ean fiber, or 3-ply rove, which is pri- 
marily of jute composition, should give 
you the necessary tensile strength. Re- 
garding the availability of these, I be- 
lieve all are available alternately, but 
on extended ordering times. Ordering 
time will probably be 90 days or longer. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Just 
one question before we leave your sub- 
ject, Mr. Winans. There have been some 
reports on difficulty in making the knots 
stick, and in tying. Do you have any 
practical suggestions on that point? 

ANSWER by WINANS: We’ve had 
no difficulty in tests with the varieties 
of cords that I’ve recommended. Natu- 
rally, you don’t want to use the polished 
varieties of twine. The rough varieties 
are the ones that will give you the best 
service in that respect. I have no par- 
ticular recommendations to make with 
regard to peculiar knots or anything of 
that kind. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Al- 
though we don’t know just where this 
question came from, apparently there 
are some sections of the country where 
they are still having some difficulty get- 
ting materials for baling hog hair. 

What is available to packers for bal- 
ing hog hair if they have no second- 
hand burlap and are also unable to ob- 
tain sisal wrapping material? 

ANSWER by HOCKER: Frankly, we 
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do not think there is any shortage of 


second-hand burlap. It would be our 
suggestion that the person who sub- 
mitted this question contact additional 
sources of supply. We feel relatively 
sure that ample supplies will be avail- 
able for baling of hog hair. 

We do know that some packers are 
using old corrugated shipping cases 
under the wire strapping and second- 
hand cotton sheeting has been used. If 
there are no second-hand materials 
available, we have found that one or 
more of the larger cotton and jute bag 
manufacturers have developed an all- 
paper mixed fabric which we feel will 
fill the bill if it becomes necessary to 
use such a thing. We have a small sam- 
ple swatch of the material here. I be- 
lieve you can get it from any one of 
the three large bag manufacturers, It’s 
pretty close to a used burlap, all-paper, 
and we believe it has strength enough 
to handle hog hair. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Those 
are the three questions which are as- 
signed for this section of this panel. If 
there are any other questions on pack- 
aging I will be glad to have them at this 
time. 

H. A. ELLIOTT (Elliott & Company, 
Duluth): Isn’t it true that some hides 
are being shipped without rope on 
them at all—just loose bundles? 

ANSWER by WINANS: I didn’t 
know that hides were being shipped 
without being tied, particularly in view 
of the safety factor. It may be so, but 
I do know that the Tanners Council is 
making an effort to get hide rope re- 
turned from the tanneries for reuse in 
order to supplement the supply of avail- 
able new material. 

ANSWER by HOCKER: Definitely, 
we have been shipping without hide 
rope for some time and have been get- 
ting some return. It’s all right; we 
have had no complaints. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: How 
do you keep them together? 


ANSWER by HOCKER: Just fold 
them. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Ifthere 
are no other questions we'll proceed to 
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the next group. I’m going to ask the 
first question of Mr. Record. To what 
extent can incentive plans be adopted 
to advantage in small plants? 

ANSWER by RECORD: An incentive 
plan, if properly developed, maintained 
and used, can be adopted and used to 
good advantage in a small plant as well 
as in a larger one. There is much cur- 
rent interest in incentive plans and 
much has been written about them in 
the last month or two. Part of the in- 
terest is probably due to the belief of 
the War Production Board that incen- 
tive plans may increase production. The 
War Manpower Commission is inter- 
ested since incentive plans may lead to 
better utilization of available labor and 
the Labor Board wonders to what ex- 
tent incentive plans may increase earn- 
ings. 

I think we might well ask several 
simple questions that would apply to 
incentive plans in general, whether we 
are thinking in terms of a small or a 
large plant. 

The three questions that I think we 
all should ask if we are considering 
adoption of some form of incentive plan 
are: 

1.—Is the plan we have under con- 
sideration likely to be reliable? If it is 
to be reliable, it should be established 
through scientific methods. Last year’s 
production and present production may 
or may not be (they usually are not) 
proper bases for determining what 
normal production should be. That 
would be true whether you were con- 
sidering a plan to apply to an individual 
or to an entire plant. 

2.—Is the plan likely to be fair to 
the employe and fair to the company? 
You are on the road to fairness if the 
answer to the first question is “Yes.” 
If you have a reliable, well-developed 
plan, a good start has been made toward 
a fair plan. Whether or not you are 
dealing with any labor organization, 
the plan must be fair if it is to sur- 
vive, increase production, increase earn- 
ings and reduce unit costs. 

3.—Will it stand the test of time? 
That suggests the need for avoiding 
some of the pitfalls that Mr. Jaeke 
mentioned this morning. These might 
occur if there is any thought of making 
use of an incentive plan to meet a tem- 
porary need, or we’ll say, just for the 
duration. 

If we have a reliable plan to begin 
with, if it is properly maintained and 
if it is fair, it will stand the test of 
time. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Sup- 
pose there are sharp improvements in 
technique so that you’re able to drop 
a man, drop an operation or two, or 
substitute machinery for it with the 
result that the total output of the de- 
partment or of particular workers in- 
crease because of that increase in effi- 
ciency; how ‘should that be handled 
under the incentive plan? 

ANSWER by RECORD: That comes 
under the point that any plan, to be 
successful, must be properly main- 
tained. All of us are aware of the 
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EVERYTHING LOOKS ROSY 


Don Smith, advertising manager, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, and Capt. J. H. Burkhart, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, were 
snapped while chatting informally near the 
Drake’s famous Camellia House. 


weekly, daily, almost hourly changes 
occurring in packaging, plant methods 
and equipment. Any plan, which is to 
survive and be generally useful, must 
be supervised by properly-qualified per- 
sons to change the values at the time 
the change in procedure is made. Thus 
your incentive continues to be properly 
maintained. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Does 
the list of critical occupations, covering 
skills urgently needed in the war effort, 
which was released by the War Man- 
power Commission on August 14, 1943, 
supersede the list in Occupational Bul- 
letin No. 20 released September 16, 
1942? 

ANSWER by RECORD: No. The War 
Manpower Commission has indicated, 
definitely, that there was no intention 
in issuing the list of 149 critical jobs 
to displace the former and existing lists 
of essential jobs. 

The purpose of the list of critical 
jobs is to channel into industry, or into 
the armed forces, those particular 
workers of which there is a present 
critical scarcity. The list does not super- 
sede lists of essential jobs which were 
previously issued. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: A 
great many of the packers who operate 
along the Missouri River have been 
accustomed to obtain an increase in 
their labor supply after the summer 
and early fall work has been done on 
the farms. This was especially true in 
the Dakotas and Nebraska. These agri- 
cultural laborers came in to work for 
the plants until the seasonal runs were 
pretty well over, and then were able to 
go back to the farm around the first or 
middle of March. This fall there has 
been a very marked reduction in the 
number of such employes and in the 
size of the movement. Mr. Jaeke, what 
can you tell us on that, in addition to 
what General Rose had to say? 

ANSWER by JAEKE: I assume the 
question has reference to the utilization 
of farm workers in the packing in- 
dustry during the fall and winter peak, 
and to the method by which they may 
be actually placed on the payroll. 


The technique, or the actual pro- 
cedure, is through your area manpower 


director and through your county agent, - 
Actually, what we’ve done is to contaet 
the area manpower director, the loca] 
manager at the U.S.E.S. office, and the 
county agent. All the people who are 
classed 2-C or 3-C, who are agricultura] 
workers, are eligible through selective 
service regulations, to work in essentia] 
industries during the winter, but must 
be handled through the county agent, 

In other words, the county agent is 
in a position to say whether the map 
can go to work in another essential in. 
dustry without changing his deferment 
status; if he gives the word, then the 
local draft board will leave the man’s 
status as it is, and he is free to work 
in the packing industry or any other 
essential industry without fear of 
change in his draft status. This wil] 
hold true until March, 1944, or it might 
be extended to March 15. 

Iowa state selective service head- 
quarters probably has done more than 
any other state in publicizing this fact. 
Of course, you can give no publicity to 
the farmer by advertising that he can 
go to work in an essential industry and 
retain his draft status, but you cer 
tainly can get the message to him orally 
and through such people as the county 
agent. 

I might read you part of the notice 
put out by the Iowa state selective sery- 
ice. Our Wisconsin state selective sery- 
ice headquarters is issuing the same 
statement today. I suggest that any- 
one interested get a copy of it and try 
to get their state selective service head- 
quarters to do the same. 

The notice reads as follows: 


“On many farms, the services of 
certain persons may be spared between 
October 1 and March 1. Registrants 
whose services can be so spared, with 
out in any way affecting the production 
of foodstuffs, including dairy products 
and livestock, should be released for 
the purpose of accepting temporary or 
seasonal employment in essential in- 
dustry. 

“Section 622.25 of Selective Service 
regulations provides that in Class 2-C 
shall be placed any registrant who is 
found to be necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation 
or agricultural endeavor essential to the 
war effort. 

“Section 622.32-2 provides that in 
Class 3-C shall be placed registrants to 
meet the qualifications established by 
Section 622.25, and any additions @ 
addendums enumerated thereto, and it 
appears entirely logical that registrants 
who have been given agricultural classi- 
fications should be permitted to accept 
employment in essential industry when 
their services are not required on the 
agricultural enterprises for periods not 
to exceed three months. 

“It is recommended that local boards 
interpose no objections to the employ- 
ment of registrants in agricul 
classifications in order that manpower 
may be made available to essential ir 
dustry at the times when the service 
of such registrants are not required 
on the farms. 
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“In each case, the local board should 
satisfy itself that the employment is 
temporary and should check closely 
that the registrants so released return 
to their agricultural activities on or 
about March the first, 1944.” 


I think that’s clear enough, and I 
don’t think there would be any worry 
in any farm employe’s mind if he were 
aware of this fact and if it were 
handled through the county agent. The 
county agent is the key man; if you 
call on him with your area manpower 
director, and convince him that this is 
regulation, I don’t think you'll have any 
trouble getting farm workers, because 
he, in turn, will notify the local draft 
board to guarantee his draft status. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Mr. 
Jaeke, if one wanted to make a move 
from our industry to secure employes 
in that way, would you recommend ap- 
proaching the county agent? 


ANSWER by JAEKE: Yes. I'd’ ap- 
proach the county agent, but do it in 
connection with the local manpower 
director, because he’s the man who will 
do the selling for you as far as the local 
draft boards are concerned. 


ie : Meat For Shipment 


WARTIME EXHIBITS AT 


—— Overseas __ 


MEETING 


1.—Segment of National Live Stock and Meat Board exhibit 
showed typical Japanese, Chinese and Italian army meals. 
Another case illustrated a typical U. S. Army breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner. 2.—Chicago Quartermaster Depot exhibit 
which featured combat rations, in which meat plays an impor- 
tant part. 3.—Exhibit of domestic bristle depicts various types 
of brushes that are made from the bristle recovered from 
American hogs. 4.—Various steps in dehydrating pork for ship- 
ment overseas were shown in the photographs on this display 
board. 5.—This exhibit stressed the importance of saving fats 
which are urgently needed in the manufacture of explosives. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Now 
Mr. Coffman, have “job classification” 
rates eliminated “over-rates?” 

ANSWER by COFFMAN: No. Job 
classification rates have not eliminated, 
nor will they eliminate over-rates. They 
will, however, have a tendency to elimi- 
nate the setting up of additional over- 
rates. Labor unions, particularly local 
unions, have come to recognize over- 
rates as such and not as job rates. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: What 
happens when an individual replaces an- 
other on a job’that has been receiving 
an over-rate? 

ANSWER by COFFMAN: The local 
unions recognize that the over-rate is 
not a job rate. I believe they are pretty 
well sold on the idea that a job rate is 
an established rate. An over-rate is a 
rate that has been established for some 
individual for merit or other reasons. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Our 
next question comes very close to a 
good many of us. Mr. Coffman, inter- 
locutor excepted, how best can smoking 
by the personnel be controlled? 


ANSWER by COFFMAN: With the 
inauguration of rest periods, commonly 
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known as “smoker periods,” employes 
are given designated points in the plant 
where they may have supervised smok- 
ing. 

This, however, does not entirely 
eliminate “sneak” smoking. There is 
still “sneak” smoking, which is very 
hazardous. Appeals may be made to 
groups or individual employes who are 
offenders, pointing out to them the 
danger to the establishment, and also 
to our insurance regulations. This ap- 
peal is very effective. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Now 
let’s turn for a moment to the subject 
of grease recovery. Mr. Mortenson, 
have there been any new developments 
in catch basin design or improvements 
in the operation of the present type? 

ANSWER by MORTENSON: No, and 
nothing sensational. The question is 
very broad. We could review the entire 
subject of grease recovery, and the de- 
sign and operation of catch basins, but 
it would take too much of our time. 

It might be well to review in brief 
what constitutes the requirements for 
a catch basin to do a good job. 


First, it should have sufficient ca- 
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pacity or detention, or, more strictly 
speaking, capacity to reduce the flow- 
through velocity down to the neighbor- 
hood of 1 to 2 ft. per minute. That’s 
the important prerequisite of good 
catch basin design, because, after all, 
the only way we have of recovering— 
practical way of recovering waste— 
is by detention in the tank to bring the 
fats to the surface to be taken off. 

The next point in correct design is to 
have the right number of baffles. That 
means, usually, a minimum of baffles. 
One underflow baffle will begin to create 
the effect of the amount by the inner- 
flow no other baffle could. You get an 
outlet in where you have one underflow 
preceding the outflow flume or the out- 
flow line. 

The third requirement of good catch 
basin design is to provide adequate 
facilities for removal of skimmings. 
This might mean either continuous 
flights, or a removable skimmer on the 
surface, or any mechanical means of 
corralling the surface accumulation. 

The final requirement of good design 
is to provide some means of removing 
the settled solids that are in the catch 
basin at the end of a day’s operation. 
In other words, there should be some 
provision for clean-outs so they do not 
require too much labor. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Here’s 
another question for you, Mr. Morten- 
son. In a plant making one grade of 
tallow or grease, is it more economical 
to pass the wash water from the hasher 
direct to the sewer or to pass it through 
the catch basin, recover the fat and 
render it? The poorer color may lower 
grade. What effect does it have on 
net return? 

ANSWER by MORTENSON: Well, 
the question involves quite a few fac- 
tors. First, I would say, all effort 
should be made to recover the fats that 
get away in the hasher and washer, 
but I want it understood that doesn’t 
mean putting that type of waste fat in 
your final finished. product. What you 
must consider is an interceptor, catch 
basin or a trap that will not accumu- 
late and settle solids that come down 
with that type of waste. 

From the standpoint of economics, 
it may be well to give a few figures. The 
losses from hashing and washing, if the 
fat were entirely disposed of through 
the sewer without any interception, 
would amount to from % to over 1 Ib. 
per head. We can safely assume that 
rendering facilities would recover at 
least 50 per cent of that. Now, I under- 
stand that this grease has a very high 
color, and as the question indicates, 
would probably reduce the value of the 
one grade of grease or tallow produced. 
Assuming that recovery might amount 
to from % to % lb. of grease, if you 
put in the correct recovery facilities, 
you would have to compare the added 
grease or tallow production and its 
effect on the total amount received for 
your tallow and grease with the smaller 
volume but higher unit price you might 
get without recovery. 


I would say that with proper facili- 
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ties, it would be an advantage to re- 
cover such material even though you 
produce only one grade of tallow. How- 
ever, I don’t want you to feel you can 
put that type of grease in the final 
catch basin because the amount of ma- 
terial that comes to the surface, and 
has to.go to the rendering tank, would 
lessen recovery because it would absorb 
more grease than you save. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: We 
will now turn to the questions on pri- 
orities. Mr. VanderVeer, what is the 
priority procedure for obtaining oiled 
aprons for all workers whose duties 
normally require them? 


ANSWER by VANDERVEER: That 
is a subject that has been extremely 
controversial within government circles 
due to the fact that the definition cov- 
ering the use of oiled aprons is, after 
all, only a definition and it can be con- 
sidered any one of a number of ways. 
We have contended, in the War Food 
Administration that the use of oiled 
aprons in the packinghouse industry is 
essentially a safety matter. Therefore, 
those aprons should fall under the terms 
of order L-114. If they do, then it is 
entirely possible for you to extend your 
MRO ratings on your order for oiled 
aprons. As late as Saturday morning 
we had no definite answer however, as 
to just how that definition should be 
interpreted, but just before I left Wash- 
ington Mr. Mesch of the safety equip- 
ment section of the safety and technical 
equipment division of the War Produc- 
tion Board went on record with me that 
they would consider oiled aprons, as 
used in the meat packing business, as 
safety equipment. 

Therefore, I think your best move is 
to extend your MRO ratings in secur- 
ing those aprons. Now, let’s assume 
that you might run into some difficulty, 
either because the ratings might not 
be sufficiently high, or that your sup- 
plier might have an entirely different 
interpretation of the order and would 
not accept those ratings. 


I think two things could be done: 
First, you can also secure those aprons 
on a regular PD-1 form. You merely 
make an application under the regular 
form. That might delay you, but it 
would still get your aprons. I believe 
the second thing to do, and this is often 
true in priority matters, is to go to the 
man in Washington from whom you 
can get a quick answer. 

Now, in this particular case, the man 
most interested in oiled aprons as far 
as you gentlemen are concerned, is H. 
C. Mesch of the safety equipment sec- 
tion of the safety and technical equip- 
ment division of the War Production 
Board. You can either write him direct, 
and it would be entirely satisfactory 
to send a copy of your letter to my 
office so we can follow through for you, 
or if you care to, you can address your 
inquiries through Mr. Tefft’s office and 
he will send them to me and I will 
follow through for you. 

Let me repeat some of the things I 
said this morning. I believe there is 
some question in regard to the safety 


“Where Thou Goest, | 
Will Go...” 


1.—The gentlemen in this picture are (1, 
r.) R. C. Banfield, president, Banfield P 
ing Co., Tulsa, Okla.; S. R. Davie 
manager of the Banfield Ft. Smith pl 
and B. Paul Thompson, manager of 
Tulsa plant. Seated are Mrs. David 
Mrs. Banfield and Mrs. Thompson. 
2.—Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Herzberg. He 
vice president and general manager 
Frank & Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
3.—William Greenhouse, of Renee P 
ing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. 

house sign in at the Drake. 

4.—This happy couple is Mr. and } 
Harry L. Sparks. Harry is a livest 
order buyer at the St. Louis National 
Yards, East St. Louis, Ill. 

5.—James Frangoulis, president of 

son Packing Co., Madison, IIl., and 
smiling wife. 

6.—George F. Lauth, secretary, Heil F 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Mrs. 
visiting with Mr. and Mrs. Leo Weg 
Mr. Weglein is western representative f 
S. Oppenheimer & Co. 

7.—Harry Batt, Philadelphia Boneless B 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. Batt. 
8.—Al Weil, S. Oppenheimer & Co., 
York, was accompanied by Mrs. Weil. 
9.—From the West Coast came Mr. 
Mrs. Ben W. Campton. Ben is presic 
of Meat Packers Inc., Los Angeles. 
10.—L. D. Flavell, vice president, De® 
Quoin Packing Co., DuQuoin, IIL, and” 
Mrs. Flavell were visiting with Mr, Bs 
Mrs. Willibald Schaefer of St. Louis 

the photographer happened along. 
11.—Behind their respective wives 
Carl Schwing, sr., southern representative 
of Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., J. 
Bryan of Bryan Brothers, West F 
Miss., and F. E. Wernke, president of d 
Louisville Provision Co., Louisville, Ky. 
12.—Phil Hantover, president, Phil 
over, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Hantover. 

13.—Mr. and Mrs. Mike Krauss. 
Krauss is with Independent Casing Co. — 
14.—From Denver, Colo., came Mr. 
Mrs. Goldstage (left) and Mr. and 
Freeman Pepper. Both men are from & 
Pepper Packing & Provision Co., and 
Pepper.is one of the partners. 
15.—Mrs. Max Trunz accompanied 
husband to the 1943 meeting. He is pr 
dent and general manager ef Trunz, Ing 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
16.—Emil A. 


president, @ 
Schmidt Provision Co., Toledo, Ohio, € 
joying refreshments with Mrs. Schmidt 
17.—J. F. Thomas, president, 
Truck & Caster Co., Keokuk, Ia., 
Mrs. Thomas. 


Schmidt, 


18.—This West Coast couple is Mr. 

Mrs. Paul Cornelius. He is president 

the Cornelius Packing Co., Los An 
California. 
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Certainly, some of the operations @ 
which they are used are definitely) 
safety problem. Others are quest 
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able, but I have made the point that a 
packer cannot order 100 aprons and 
say 73 per cent of them are going to 
be used for safety and the other 27 
per cent in operations where safety is 
not a factor. Give me all the informa- 
tion you can in regard to the use of 
these aprons and we will try to fight 
the battle for you. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Here’s 
one for Mr. Krumm. If there is any 
change in the manufacturer or supplier, 
as indicated in application on WPB 
3155, is it necessary to notify the priori- 
ties section of such a change? 

ANSWER by KRUMM: It has been 
determined from the priorities section 
of the WFA that they must be notified 
by letter of the change in supplier so 
that material records can be corrected. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: What 
are the prospects for obtaining gummed 
tape? The use of this is increasing be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining cot- 
ton twine. It is increasingly difficult to 
obtain gummed tape due to priority re- 
strictions and labor, and raw material 
difficulties of producers. What can you 
tell us? 

ANSWER by VANDERVEER: I was 
a little surprised to see that question 
because I have had no indication so far 
that there is a problem concerning 
gummed tape. Undoubtedly there is 
some shortage created by the kraft 
paper situation and the lack of animal 
glues and so forth; these are not as 
easy to secure as they were a few 
months ago. 

After a check we have found no in- 
dication that there has been any un- 
usual delay. There is no order to cover 
it and there is no procedure I can give 
you other than to say that if you have 
a critical situation, and your supplier 
will not give you the attention you 
think you deserve, then the War Food 
Administration and the affiliated 
branches in Washington will help you. 

There again, you can either address 
Mr. Tefft or address me direct. We will 
see the proper people in Washington 
and perhaps get for you a list of sup- 
pliers who could do a better job than 
those with whom you have been in con- 
tact. Perhaps an investigation may 
show that the order is too small and 
hasn’t been given proper consideration, 
or that your supplier has not been doing 
the kind of war job we feel he should 
do. There are lots of things we can do 
to correct that situation. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: At the 
present time, shipments of lard, sausage 
and sliced bacon cartons are being made 
to us four or five months after we place 
the order. What are the prospects for 
getting relief? Is it true that small 
orders are not wanted by carton manu- 
facturers? 

ANSWER by VANDERVEER: As 
you well know, the paper situation is 
very serious and this condition has been 
particularly aggravated insofar as in- 
dividual cartons are concerned because 
of the necessity for supplying various 
sizes of the round cartons for serving 
soups and other liquids to the workers 





NOTHING LIKE DISCUSSION TO CLEAR THINGS UP 


Dr. H. R. Kraybill (left) American Meat Institute, found stimulating conversationalists 
in H. C. Dormitzer, general superintendent’s office, Wilson & Co., C. Ketcham of the 
same department, C. Dreyer, lard foreman, and Dr. R. F. Vermilya, veterinarian, 


in defense plants and other highly 
essential war industries. This has 
taken this type of container away from 
the ice cream industry which, in turn, 
has found it necessary to adopt a flat 
folding carton through the entire ice 
cream industry, creating a_ serious 
bottleneck. As far as we can determine 
at this time, packers should obtain de- 
liveries of cartons within approximately 
three months. 

There is little evidence that there has 
been any delay for as long as four or 
five months. At this time there is no 
answer to this problem that would be 
satisfactory to you in the industry. 
However, any packer who is having un- 
usual difficulty, and is faced with such 
a critical situation that emergency ac- 
tion might be wanted, may send the 
specific facts to us, naming the supplier 
or suppliers. We will make every effort 
through the proper people in WFA and 
WPB to get emergency relief. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Here’s 
one for Mr. Krumm. Do packinghouse 
trucks other than automobiles come 
under Order L-292? 

ANSWER by KRUMM: The special 
trucks used in meat packing plants 
come under No. L-292. That is, they 
are not common to other industries and 
they are definitely under L-292. Limita- 
tion Order L-111 covers only limitation 
of materials. Fortunately, the packing 
industry has not been deprived of metal 
for its trucks so, if you need trucks, 
you apply for them and get them ac- 
cording to L-292. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: What 
is the situation, Mr. VanderVeer, with 
respect to cotton twine? Orders on 
which we had been promised delivery 
in three months have not been delivered 
after five months. All the information 
we can get is that it is very doubtful 
when shipment can be made, even if the 
priority is quite ample. What’s the 
answer? 

ANSWER by VANDERVEER: I 
think we can give a rather specific 
answer on that question. We made a 


careful study of the entire textile situa. 
tion. As you probably know, order 
M-317 covering certain types of textiles 
which the packing industry uses has 
been issued and solves some of the 
problems. Unfortunately, twine was 
left-out of that order. All of us con- 
nected with WPB realize the serious- 
ness of the situation as it pertains to 
twine. A new order will be issued in 
the next two weeks which should solve 
the situation, just as it has solved it on 
shroud cloths, filter cloths and things 
of that nature. 

However, getting a higher priority 
rating does not necessarily solve your 
problem. The order has to be all inelu- 
sive and it must be restrictive. It must 
take unnecessary uses out of the picture 
entirely and thereby make more twine 
available. It must give you the neces 
sary rating to insure delivery of the 


twine. We intend the new order shall 
do this. 
CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Mr. 


Krumm, how can equipment and parts 
be obtained which are needed for use 
in a refrigeration system which also 
includes construction or rebuilding. 

ANSWER by KRUMM: This could be 
complicated, but if you have a refriger- 
ation job that requires only refrigera- 
tion equipment, then you apply on WPB 
2449 or formerly PD-830. If some ma- 
terials come under your controlled ma- 
terials, you can add them to this ap 
plication and your CMP allotment wil 
be made. However, if you are doing# 
lot of work involving construction it 
addition to the installation, or rebuild 
ing some refrigeration equipment, then 
you must also file WPB 671, formerly 
PD-200; both should be filed together. 
It saves much confusion if both of them 
come in together because they mus 
be routed through practically the same 
offices. If the jobs are tied in together, 
and the project involves refrigeratim 
and construction, file both forms & 
gether. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: 
Krumm, priorities regulation No. 
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stated “However, in the case of ordi- 
nary plumbing, heating, electrical, au- 
tomotive or refrigeration repairs, a 
rating may not be applied to repair 
work even if the rating is expressly 
applicable to repair parts or materials.” 
Does this wording restrict a packer 
from obtaining refrigeration repairs in 
ease of a breakdown, in view of the 
fact that breakdowns are defined in the 
regulation as repairs? 


ANSWER by KRUMM: As the order 
now stands, it does. You can’t extend 
the rating for refrigeration breakdowns 
or repairs, but that is being corrected. 
We checked with the refrigeration sec- 
tion of the general industrial branch 
and they state that a correction or an 
amendment is being circulated in which 
the word “refrigeration” in Regulation 
8 will be rewritten to “domestic refrig- 
eration.” That will automatically take 
the packer out from under that word- 
ing and he will again be able to extend 
ratings. 

CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Mr. 
VanderVeer, what is the priority pro- 
cedure for obtaining fat filter press 
cloths and tankage press cloths? 


ANSWER by VANDERVEER: Well, 
as I mentioned before, Order M-317 
covers practically everything the pack- 
inghouse would require in the textile 
line other than twine. Under that 
order, it is entirely possible to extend 
an AA-3 rating. All you must do is 
to indicate on your order that an AA-3 
rating is applicable because it has been 
covered by Order M-317. I think the 
whole problem of press cloths, shrouds 
and things of that nature has been 
fully solved. Now, in the event it has 
not and if any of you gentlemen do 
run into difficulties, I would like to 
repeat that we are there to try to 
solve them for you. That is the only 
way we know that orders which are 
existent are working. If the ratings 
posted for your use don’t get what you 
need, then the order is no good and it 
must be changed. We do understand 
the absolute essentiality of certain tex- 
tile items as far as the packing industry 
is concerned. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: I have 
a letter here stating: “In April we 
placed an order with a certain manu- 
facturer. The fact that we were unable 
to obtain immediate delivery was not 
thought to be particularly significant in 
view of the present situation. When our 
needs became urgent we exchanged a 
series of wires and letters with our 
supplier. Our information is to the 
effect that the mills are unable to ob- 
tain any yarn and, further, if they 
were able to get the yarn, they would 
be unable to weave the cloth before 
October because some time ago WPB 
issued peremptory orders that prefer- 
ence must be given to those concerns 
making camouflage material and other 
material for the armed forces.’ All 
business must be set aside for them 
temporarily.” 

ANSWER by VANDERVEER: We 
can’t give an answer to that unless 
we get the letter and investigate the 


situation and see what the problem 
is with regard to the particular manu- 
facturer. To some degree the letter is 
correct; in other respects it is not. By 
contacting that particular manufac- 
turer I think we can either solve the 
problem or suggest some other supplier 
who is not in such a critical position. I 
think the AA-3 rating will help the 
situation. 


CHAIRMAN WENTWORTH: Mr. 
VanderVeer, we now come to a vital 
and important question. What causes 
the difficulty with respect to dehydrated 
onions? 

ANSWER by VANDERVEER: In 
discussing this matter with Bradford 
Armstrong of the food and vegetable 
branch, WFA, he advised that the de- 
hydrated onion situation is exceedingly 
critical. There are requirements for 
approximately 18,000,000 lbs. with an 
estimated production of only 12,000,000 
Ibs. Only two plants are now dehydrat- 
ing onions. Due to the extreme short- 
age, it has been decided that dehydrated 
onions will not be allowed for fabrica- 
tion of any product where fresh onions 
can be substituted, regardless of the end 
use. I doubt, very seriously, whether 
it will be possible for the meat indus- 
try to secure dehydrated onions for 
tushonka or other processed meat prod- 
ucts. 


QUESTION by CORDES: The ques- 
tion was raised about the advisability 
of using yellow bags for lard. I would 
like to ask if anyone is manufacturing 
yellow parchment or grease-proof bags? 


ANSWER by FOOTE: To my knowl- 
edge, no one is manufacturing yellow 
parchment bags. However, we used a 
semi-greaseproof bag some time ago 
in one of our plants. I don’t think it 
would be much of a problem for the 
parchment people to give you colored 
paper parchment bags in accordance 
with your requirements. 


At the close of the panel discussion 
J. F. Krey resumed the chair. The 
meeting adjourned at 4:20 p. m. 


TALKING ABOUT PLANS 


G. H. Smith (left) of the architectural 
firm of Smith, Brubaker & Egan, Chicago, 
and Albert Lewis, formerly vice president 
of the Colonial Provision Co., Boston, talk- 
ing over plans for a new plant which Mr. 
Lewis will erect in New England. The Lewis 
plant will be of the most modern design 
and will house complete beef, pork and 
manufacturing operations. 
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Personal Notes... 











This year’s annual meeting saw in 
attendance a great many representa- 
tives from the various government 
agencies responsible for regulations 
under which the packing industry is 
now operating. The men were constantly 
in demand and had few leisure mo- 
ments when not attending meetings. 
Charles M. Elkinton and Gale Johnson, 
along with John J. Madigan, were plied 
with most of the questions, but did re- 
markably well in trying to satisfy the 
numerous requests for information. 


Ellard Pfaelzer, Pfaelzer Bros., Chi- 
cago, and H. E. Madsen of the pres- 
ident’s office of Swift & Company were 
observed reminiscing between sessions. 
Mr. Pfaelzer recalled the days when it 


_was possible to pay any price for show 


cattle, but still not know how much they 
would bring after they were dressed. 
However, this year he has a fairly good 
idea of how much his beef will bring, 
because of the ceilings. 


“It’s in my blood,” is the way Henry 
Adlam, Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., explained his being in the pack- 
ing industry. His father started in the 
business in 1869 and after hearing so 
much about the business, son Henry 
followed. He has been in the industry 
well over 30 years himself, specializing 
in fresh pork. 


L. M. Wyatt, FDA representative at 
the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, was 
an early arrival at this year’s meet- 
ing. No doubt the ceiling prices on hogs 
made it possible for Mr. Wyatt to at- 
tend the important early sessions. When 
asked how the market was, he simply 
had to say that the majority of hogs 
sold at ceiling levels. 


Lt. Col. Jesse White, subsistence 
branch, representing the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot, aided in setting pack- 
ers straight on many perplexing ques- 
tions. Col. White, one of the real veter- 
ans in the Quartermaster Corps, is 
responsible for many improvements in 
meats fed to our fighting forces. He 
ranks present field rations head and 
shoulders over those used in World 
War I. 


J. T. Ruddy, manager of the beef de- 
partment, was on hand from the Du- 
buque Packing Co., Dubuque, Ia. Mr. 
Ruddy said that the beef situation is 
now in much better shape than the pork 
and hog business, since the latter was 
put under ceiling limits. 


“It’s odd how conditions can change 
in just one year,” remarked a packer 
representative from the far West at 
this year’s meeting. “Last year at this 
time, we were looking for livestock to 
kill and had our gangs sitting around 
waiting for work. This year we are also 
waiting for runs to start, especially of 
hogs, but it is going to be harder get- 
ting the help. We are finding it harder 
than ever to replace men that have left 
our plant for some reason or other. I 
just hope we can get the necessary 
help when the heavy runs start.” 
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David Says—Preserve the Venturer 


mosphere of serious practicality 

which dominated every session of 
the thirty-eighth annual American Meat 
Institute meeting, the annual dinner, 
staged in the ballroom of Chicago’s Pal- 
mer House, was strictly in the nature 
of a business session. 


Although shorn of the colorful pag- 
eantry of former years, the annual din- 
ner marked one of the highlights of the 
1943 meeting. Departing from the tra- 
ditional schedule, the affair, which was 
customarily held on the final day of 
the Institute gathering, took place on 
the evening of October 5, opening day 
of the meeting. 

Approximately 1,150 persons from 
the meat industry and related industries 
attended the dinner, including about 70 
industrial, educational, governmental 
and military leaders who were seated at 
the two long speakers’ tables on the 
north side of the ballroom. A list of the 
men seated at these tables appears on 
page 111. 


TL osnte its keynote from the at- 


Post-War Planning 


Donald K. David, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, delivered the ad- 
dress of the evening. His subject was 
“The Need for Venture.” Conceding 
that industry’s primary present task is 
to speed the successful termination of 
the war, Dean David reminded his lis- 
teners that business cannot afford to 
ignore post-war planning, lest it find 
itself unprepared to cope with the se- 
rious new problems which the return of 
peace will bring. Failure to meet this 
challenge, he said, would throw the 
decisions regarding the pattern of post- 
war living directly into the lap of -the 
government. 

America must remain, he said, a na- 
tion in which enterprise and venture 
will continue to be rewarded. Social 
objectives need not be neglected, he de- 
clared, but may in fact be more ade- 
quately attained through the properly 
directed efforts of private industry. He 
also called for closer cooperation and 
understanding between producers and 
Processors of agricultural products. 


The “war meat meal” served at the 
annual dinner featured a meat pot pie 
created by E. E. Amiet, executive chef 
of the Palmer House. Red, white and 
blue folders describing the pie and con- 
taining a detailed recipe for its prep- 
aration were distributed to dinner 
guests. Other items included on the 
menu were shrimp cocktail, old fash- 
ioned vegetable soup, chef’s salad, choc- 
olate and vanilla ice cream, cake and 
coffee. Incidental dinner music was pro- 
vided by the Frank Bennett Singers. 

In the absence of George A. Schmidt, 
chairman of the board of the Institute, 
who was unable on account of illness to 
come to Chicago for the meeting, Oscar 
G. Mayer, member of the board of di- 
rectors, presided at the annual dinner 
and introduced the speaker. As a 
preface to Dean David’s address, Mr. 


SPEAKER AT ANNUAL DINNER 


Donald K. David, Dean, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, shown as he delivered his address 
at the annual dinner at the Palmer House. 
General scenes appear above. 
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Mayer made the following remarks: 

CHAIRMAN MAYER: In introducing 
the speaker of the evening, I find my- 
self referring to one of those happen- 
ings that seem to occur only in these 
United States of ours. 

One autumn about 25 years ago, a 
stranger came to Cambridge, Mass. He 
was just a youngster who had grown 
up in the wilds of Idaho and had come 
east to sit at the feet of that old Yankee, 
Dean Wallace B. Donham of the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. 
The wilds of Idaho, I might add, was 
actually the city of Moscow, Idaho, a 
modern city with a population of about 
6,000 persons. 


Successful Business Career 


At the time of his arrival, this young 
man was a complete stranger in Cam- 
bridge, but when his course at the school 
was finished, I am told that he was the 
best known and the best loved man in 
his class. So the eminent dean wisely 
placed him at his elbow as an assistant 
dean, and he continued to grow in 
grace and usefulness. 

Presently a New York business man, 
who had inherited a large fortune and 
a great responsibility, observing his 
rare talents invited him to come into 
the canyons of New York and be at his 
elbow, and so the saga of a man con- 
tinued to develop. Presently we find 
him the president of a big corporation; 
a member of executive committees and 
boards of other big business and finan- 
cial institutions—in a word, an invalu- 
able executive and counselor. 


Now, some ten years intervenes and 
we come to the time when the old dean 
of the school decided he should drop the 
reins of authority, and so in July of 
1942 the former stranger from Idaho 
became his successor as dean of that 
great school of business administration 
at Harvard University. 

He will speak to us tonight on the 
subject, “The Need for Venture.” It is 
an honor, ladies and gentlemen, to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Venture in person, 
Donald K. David. 


(Turn page for Dean David's speech.) 
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David’s Speech 





coneerned about the relations be- 

tween the farmer and the processor 
of agricultural products. Especially in 
the last year I have been even more con- 
cerned as to how 
these relationships 
would be affected 
by the necessities 
of war control cov- 
ering the produc- 
tion of food and 
food products, for 
I, too, have had the 
responsibility of 
running a food 
company. I still 
serve on the boards 
of two such com- 
panies and it was 
only shortly over a 
year ago that I left 
my operating re- 
sponsibilities to accept my new post. I 
can tell you frankly that it was par- 
tially my concern about these and re- 
lated problems that led me to make the 
change. 

The Harvard Business School is fun- 
damentally a school of private business. 
It is part of a great university. It has 
a great faculty who have the advantage 
of having been thrown close to the 
problems of business but still can have 
and are expected to have a detached 
point of view. 

I have just read a small book written 
by Beardsley Ruml. Its title is “Unfin- 
ished Business.” Its thesis is that the 
unfinished business ahead of us is, first, 
to win this war in all of its phases, but 
that unless we think ahead we may win 
the war and lose the very things for 
which we have been fighting. I like 
Ruml’s title and his sound thesis. 


Fs: several years past I have been 





DONALD DAVID 


“Transition” Days Ahead 


I am not one of those who believe that 
we are going to have a “V” day as such. 
Surely if we look at the amazing recent 
past we cannot specify that we ever 
had an “M” day which was so much 
publicized a few years ago. If we are 
to use any part of the alphabet I think 
we might better talk about “T” days, 
and by this I mean transition days, for 
these we are having now and will surely 
have ahead of us. Looking backward 
we can sketch the various periods of 
transition which we have already passed 
through in conjunction with our war 
effort: the preparations that were made 
even long before Pearl Harbor; the ef- 
forts which were made by industry to 
aid those with whom we were sympa- 
thetic and who later became our allies; 
the hectic, bumbling, and exciting days 
of conversion; the periods where pro- 
curement problems were of the utmost 
importance. Now we are face to face 
with tremendous problems of transport, 
disposition, warehousing and control. 

We have seen American management 
and American business rise to heights 
of performance and devotion to duty 
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never equalled—a performance, by the 
way, which is today being appreciated 
or feared all over the world. Most im- 
portantly, it is being particularly ap- 
preciated by the men in the armed 
forces, on farms and by our home com- 
munity at large. We change, therefore, 
from a period of planned production 
into a period of vast production, of 
change in design, and recruiting man- 
power to a period of complete mobiliza- 
tion, all with a will to finish this nasty 
business of war as quickly as possible. 
Today American business and Ameri- 
can industry are more dedicated than 
ever to this aim. 


There have been new phases injected. 
I am sure we are all familiar with 
questions, say, of contract renegotia- 
tion. Some, like the machine tool in- 
dustry, and already thinking in terms 
of contract termination. Many have 
gone through a second or even a third 
conversion to meet new phases of the 
war effort. But what lies ahead? Many 
make the assumption that the European 
phase of the war will finish first and 
that then we will turn our efforts and 
all of our energies toward the West. 
That period will call for the best that 
is in all of us, for our business will not 
be finished until our soldiers and those 
of our allies in the Pacific march 
through the streets of Tokyo. 

Now, what may be a coming phase is, 
is it wrong to start thinking of de- 
mobilization? Of course it is the Army’s 
job to fight this war. Of course, it is 
the War Production Board’s job to get 
out production, but I think the Army 
would have been severely criticized if 
in 1938 it had not been allowed to plan 
for war, and by the same token, I think 
the day may come when those in the 
Army and in the War Production Board 
and in the other agencies may be 
blamed, unless they are allowed to talk 
publicly about their problems. I be- 
lieve that is going to be of the utmost 








importance to the type of civilization 
and type of living that we are going to 
have in this country. 

But “T” day doesn’t wait for either 
of those happy events because we are 
facing transition today. Many of our 
so-called “post-war” problems cannot 


wait until after the war. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to start thinking speci- 
fically as to what we and each one of 
us is going to do from here on. 

Fortunately there are today many 
competent organizations, private, local 
and national, concerned with these prob. 
lems. A few months ago someone re- 
marked that post-war committees were 
being born faster than babies. The 
work of some is already making itself 
known. Albert Lea has been made 
famous overnight because of its enter- 
prising and enthusiastic cooperation 
with Mr. Thompson’s research group in 
the Northwest. The splendid work of 
the Massachusetts committee is being 
accepted as a model. 


Program of the CED 


Perhaps the best known and best 
grounded of any is the Committee for 
Economic Development, headed by Paul 
Hoffman and supported widely by busi- 
ness itself. I know something of the 
work of this committee for I have had 
the stimulating experience of serving as 
a member of its research committee. 


The committee has a splendid board 
of trustees composed of such men as 
William Benton, vice president of the 
University of Chicago; W. L. Clayton, 
industrialist of Houston, Tex.; Chester 
C. Davis, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in St. Louis; Ralph E. Flan- 
ders, president of Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co.; M. B. Folsom, treasurer of 
Eastman Kodak Co.; Clarence Francis, 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion; Lou Holland, president of the Hol- 
land Engraving Co.; Charles R. Hook, 
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president of the American Rolling Mill 
Co.; Jay C. Hormel, president of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co.; Reagan Houston, in- 
dustrialist of San Antonio, Tex.; Eric 
A. Johnston, president of Brown-John- 
ston Co.; Harrison Jones, chairman of 
the board of the Coca-Cola Co.; Charles 
F. Kettering, vice president of General 
Motors Corporation; Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe, president of Scott Paper Co.; 
Reuben B. Robertson, executive vice 
president of the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co.; Harry Scherman, president 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club; John 
Stuart, chairman of the Quaker Oats 
Co., and John F. Fennelly and Carroll 
L. Wilson. 


Research Committee 


Its research committee is made up of 
Ralph E. Flanders, president of Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co.; Chester C. 
Davis, president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in St. Louis; William L. Batt, 
president of SKF Industries; William 
Benton, vice chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development; S. Bayard 
Colgate, chairman of the board of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; Max Epstein, 
chairman of the board of General 
American Transportation Corp.; Paul 
G. Hoffman, chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development; Eric A. 
Johnston, president of Brown-Johnston 
Co. and president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Thomas 
W. Lamont, chairman of the board of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., and director 
of United States Steel Corp.; Beardsley 
Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy Co., 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and chairman of the 
chairman’s committee of the Federal 
Reserve Banks; Sumner H. Slichter, 
Lamont professor of economics, Har- 
vard University; Robert DeB. Calkins, 
dean of the School of Business, Colum- 
bia University; Neil Jacoby, professor 
of finance and secretary of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Harold Lasswell, direc- 
tor of war communications research of 
the Library of Congress; William I. 
Myers, head of the department of agri- 
cultural economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity; Theodore Schultz, head of the de- 
partment of economics at Iowa State 
College; Ralph -Young, professor of 
economies at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and director of financial research 
program of the National Bureau of 
Economics Research; and Theodore O. 
Yntema, professor of economics at the 
University of Chicago. 


The research advisory board which 
actually has charge of the research 
work is headed by Professor Summer 
Slichter of our staff at Harvard and has 
a full time director in competent and 
erudite Ted Yntema of the University 
of Chicago. 


Its field development committee is 
headed by Marion B. Folsom, treasurer 
of Eastman Kodak Co., with a splendid 
staff headed by Scott Fletcher. The field 
committee has organized every section 
of the country with strong men in 
charge of local committees. Its studies 
in Peoria and Springfield, Mass., paral- 
lel those made at Albert Lea and show 


Seated at the Speakers’ Table 


American Meat Institute, Donald 

K. David of Harvard University, 
speaker of the evening, meat industry 
leaders, officers of the U. S. armed 
forces, educators and distinguished 
heads of well known banks, railroads, 
food concerns and other industrial com- 
panies were seated at the two~great 
tables extending nearly the length of 
the banquet hall at the annual Ameri- 
can Meat Institute dinner on Tuesday, 
October 5. A general view of the din- 
ner appears on page 108. 


Guests seated at the front speakers’ 
table, from left to right as viewed by 
the audience, included the following: 


TABLE I 


Lorenz Neunorr, Jr., member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president of Neuhoff, Inc. 

M. F. Stokes, president and general manager, 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. 

Paut CorneLius, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of Cornelius Packing Co. 

P. O. Witson, secretary, National Live Stock 
Producers Association. 

Water SEILER, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and manager, Karl Seiler & Sons. 

I. E. Bennett, vice president, The Live Stock 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Louis W. Kaun, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 

Roy C. INGERsoLL, president, Ingersoll Steel 
and Dise Division, Borg-Warner Corporation. 

Homer B. VANDERBLUE; dean, school of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University. 

W. H. Avsers, president, Super Markets, Inc. 

D. R. Howianp, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of Miller and Hart, Inc. 

Wituiam C. CumMincs, president, Drovers Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

W. F. ScuHLuperserc, member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president of The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

Cuartes S. Davis, president, 
Corporation. 

J. S. McLean, president, Canada Packers, Ltd. 

Harovp H. Swirt, chairman of board of trustees 
of The University of Chicago and vice chairman 
of board of Swift & Company. 

J. F. Krey, member, board of directors of Insti- 
tute, and executive vice president, Krey Packing 
Co. 


Epwarp F. Witson, president, Wilson & Co., 
Inc. 


Amos Batt, vice president, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana). 
Freverick A. Voct, member, board of directors 


¥ Institute, and president of F. G. Vogt & Sons, 
ne. 


() ‘america: and directors of the 


Borg-Warner 


R. C. Pottock, general manager, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

F, M. Tosin, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of Tobin Packing Co. 

T. A. Connors, national meat representative, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

H. P. Rusk, dean and director, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois. 

A. W. Brickman, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and vice president of Illinois Meat 
Company. 

Cuartes E. Herrick, 
American Meat Institute. 


Witt J. Miter, secretary, Kansas Livestock 
Association. 


H. R. Davison, vice president, American Meat 
Institute. 
Joun McKrwtay, chairman, National Tea Co. 


Cuester G. Newcoms, member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president of The Cleveland 
Provision Co. 


former president of 


Cuares R. Rice, president, Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange. 

Hartey D. Peet, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of Peet Packing Co. 

Jesse M. Dietz, American Stores Co. 

E. D, Henneserry, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president of The Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co. 

Guests seated at the rear speakers’ table, from 
left to right as viewed from the audience: 


TABLE II 


Joun A. Korat, secretary, National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers. 

R. G. Tuomas, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and executive vice president of The Lima 
Packing Co. 

L. R. Capron, vice president, Burlington Lines. 

BRIGADIER Chicees” oi E. Barzynsxki, command- 
ing general, Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 

W. R. Srnctarr, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of Kingan & Co. 

W. H. Spencer, regional director, War Man- 
power Commission. 

Cuartes J. FAULKNER, Jr., general counsel, 
Armour and Company. 

Puitie Raymonp O’Brien, president, Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago. 


G. F. Swirt, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and vice chairman of board of Swift & 
Company. 

Frank S. Borce, president, American National 
Live Stock Association. 

Emery T. Fivpey, vice president, The 
versity of Chicago. 

*. E. Witnetm, vice president, The Cudahy 
Packing Co. 

A. C. WiLtarp, president, University of Illinois. 

Joun W. Ratu, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and chairman of board of The Rath 
Packing Co. 

Tuomas E. Wiison, member, board of directors 


of Institute, and chairman of the board of Wilson 
« Co., Inc. 


Donato K. Davin, dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration of Harvard University, 
and former executive of Standard Brands, Inc. 

Oscar G. Mayer, member, board of directors 
and former president of Institute, and president of 
Oscar Mayer & Co. 

Westey HarpENBERGH, 
Meat Institute. 

Franktin Buitss Snyper, president, Northwest- 
ern University. 

Georce A. Eastwoop, member, board of di- 


rectors of Institute, and president of Armour and 
Company. 


Uni- 


president, American 


Wa ter J. Cummincs, chairman of the board, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago. 

T. Henry Foster, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president of John Morrell & Co. 

Cuartes G. Dawes, chairman of the board, 
National City Bank and Trust Co. 

Bricapier Genera Cart A. Harpicc, United 
States Quartermaster Corps. 

Samuet S.Lorxkin, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation. 

R. L. WittraMs, chief executive officer, Chicago 
and North Western Railway Co. 

Jay C. Hormet, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

H. A. Scanprett, Trustee, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. 

C. J. Aspott, member, executive committee, 
American National Live Stock Association. 

James R. Leavett, president, Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago. 

E, J. Encet, president, The Atchison Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway System. 

Cuartes H. Swirt, chairman of board of Swift 
& Company. 

F. A. Cuscapen, vice president, Northern Trust 

o. 
G. Wa. Brrrett, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and treasurer of Ch. Kunzler Co. 

Oscar Emce, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president of Emge & Sons. 





the same encouraging results. 


The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment is stating its post-war aims sim- 
ply. It maintains that private industry, 
by marshalling its forces and by intelli- 
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gent planning, must offer an oppor- 
tunity for a high level of employment 
with a high degree of productivity. 
Mind you, it does not say a high level 
of employment on made work. It is 
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thinking in terms of gainful employ- 
ment of roughly 56 to 58 million people. 
If these aims are attained we will have 
a high level of national income. Only 
a high level of national income can al- 
low for an increase in our standard of 
living and still service and eventually 
reduce our gigantic war debt. 

This is obviously a job which indus- 
try must tackle, but are we prepared to 
make a go of it? Certainly there will 
be markets here and abroad for civilian 
goods whose production has been re- 
stricted during the war. Surely there 
will be need, for at least a while, to 
feed conquered peoples. Certainly the 
amazing results of our technological ad- 
vances are going to open up new and 
undreamed fields of commerce. But, 
how prepared are we going to be to 
meet the long-run challenge? I have no 
fears for the period immediately follow- 
ing our wars. The time that I am dis- 
turbed about is that time when we must 
meet competition with other nations. 


Assure Free Enterprise 


This is another way’ of asking the 
question as to how free enterprise can 
best be assured. Free enterprise is 
private venture risking work and capi- 
tal in the hope of gain. This applies 
just as much to the established business 
man and to the farmer as it does to the 
young man just starting his career. If 
free enterprise is to serve the common 
good, the government must recognize 
and encourage it; must police it if 
necessary, but only to provide the bal- 
ance-wheel of its operation. Hope of 
gain and of opportunity and of service 
must remain the incentives. 

I, for one, believe we are fighting this 
war to preserve in this country that 
priceless American heritage which 
President Conant has referred to as 
“social mobility.” This phrase encom- 
passes the right and the opportunity for 
every one to develop his own talents 
and make his own place, irrespective of 
his heritage, his economic status, his 
background, his race or creed. That 
means, fundamentally, the right and 
privilege to venture, to make something 
of one’s self, and in doing so to keep 
this country great. 

This industry is to me a great exam- 
ple of what venture has done. I think 
this industry should be inordinately 
proud of the fact that there has been a 
transfer from one generation to the 
other of the power to keep this venture 
going. I think this meat industry, the 
meat packing industry, can talk of the 
great values which it has offered to the 
consumers, because it had cash. I be- 
lieve that the publicity attending the 
issuance of the Beveridge Report in 
England was, for England’s sake, one 
of the most drastically unfortunate er- 
rors which it could have committed. 
England, above all nations, should be 
thinking of its trade, its world position, 
its opportunities, and should not be 
thinking first only of security; and we 
here in this country may well make the 
same mistake unless we create a climate 
and environment which is conducive to 
and supports venture. 
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CENTER VIEW OF THE TWO SPEAKERS’ TABLES 


Among the prominent industry leaders shown in the above photograph at annual 
dinner are: J. S. McLean, president, Canada Packers, Ltd., Harold H. Swift, vice 
chairman of the board, Swift & Company, J. F. Krey, executive vice president, Krey 
Packing Co., Edward F. Wilson, president, Wilson & Co., Inc., John W. Rath, chair- 
man of the board, Rath Packing Co., Thos E. Wilson, chairman, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Donald K. David, speaker, Oscar G. Mayer, president, Oscar Mayer & Co., Wesley 
Hardenbergh, president, American Meat Institute, and George A. Eastwood, president, 
Armour and Company. 


The English business man today, and 
this was confirmed by two of my friends 
recently back, is accepting the fact the 
government for them must rule. Gov- 
ernment must not only be a balance 
wheel, but government must step inside. 
I just hope, ladies and gentlemen that 
we will not come to that, because if we 
do, we too, are going to lose that dar- 
ing, that all-important spirit of venture. 


These English businessmen remind 
me of one of our professors at Harvard. 
He had a lot of dandelions in his front 
yard. He didn’t know what to do to get 
rid of them so he wrote to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for advice and 
they sent him a formula. He tried it, 
but it didn’t work at all. So he wrote 
back for more advice. They sent more 
advice and that didn’t work. He kept 
writing letters until they got a little 
provoked. Finally a letter came back 
from them and it said, “It is our ad- 
vice to you, dear sir, to learn to love 
those dandelions.” 


Of course we must care for the aged; 
of course we must protect the infirm; 
of course there must not be large scale 
unemployment, and of course we must 
reach and hold broad social objectives. 
But that can be done best, and I believe 
only if, we preserve the spirit and the 
right to venture, and to take risks. 


But what about risk taking? Is risk 
a thing which is black or white? Can- 
not there be such a thing as intelligent 
risk? Cannot there be planned risk and 
even risk with foresight? I think there 
can, and this, I believe, can be prepared 
for and should be prepared for now. 
Business has never had a better oppor- 
tunity, nor do I believe a more urgent 
call than today to support research and 
thinking in the field of administration. 


The last few years have seen prob- 
ably the greatest concentrated effort 
toward technological research and ad- 
vancement that the world has ever 
known. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been spent, and spent wisely, by 
the great Office of Scientific Research 
and Development in carrying forward 


new developments for the war. The 
story of that work will make one of the 
most thrilling chapters in the history 
of our war effort. In addition, industry 
in its laboratories has made broad and 
substantial contributions toward tech- 
nological advance knowledge. 

But how much money has been spent 
or how much thought has been given 
as to how this technological knowledge 
is to be made useful to our society? A 
pitifully small amount of research has 
been made into those forms which will 
increase the administrative skill of deal- 
ing with technological advance. 


Let me take a few examples in which 
currently in our division of research 
at the Harvard Business School we are 
much interested. Can you imagine busi- 
ness of the future without considering 
the impact of aviation upon it? Cer- 
tainly every other form of transport 
should be concerned with its competitive 
position. Certainly every insurance 
company and savings bank and in- 
vestor should be studying the problem. 


Growth of Aircraft Industry 


Now, I wonder if many of you are 
really familiar with the size of the air- 
craft industry? Their orders approxi- 
mate twenty billion dollars—twenty bil- 
lion dollars in the aircraft industry. 
You get that in proportion when you 
realize that the largest size the auto- 
mobile industry ever got to, I believe, 
was about four billion, six hundred mil- 
lion—four times the automobile busi- 
ness at its largest. Three million men 
are being trained in aviation. That is ~ 
going to have an impact on business. 

We have in process a series of studies” 
of the aircraft industry. The results of © 
a study of the financial position of the” 
leading air-frame manufacturers 
being printed and will be ready for dis-” 
tribution this week. 

What of the new locations of indus- 
try? What of the effect of the great” 
hydro-electric developments? And what © 
are to be their impact upon the geo ~ 
graphic distribution of industry in this © 
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country? What of the vast new and up- 
to-date plants which have been built 
throughout the country? This morn- 
ing’s Tribune carried an interesting 
item stating that the cost of govern- 
ment plants now amounted to twenty- 
seven billion dollars and it gave some 
interesting figures to get that in per- 
spective, that the entire investment in 
our entire American railroad system 
was only twenty-five billion dollars. 
Think of that! The automobile invest- 
ment was only a little over four billion 
dollars, but still the government today 
has twenty-seven billion dollars in- 
yested in plants. What will be the effect 
of that? 

We have in process a series of studies 
of the aircraft industry. The results 
of a study of the financial position of 
the leading air-frame manufacturers 
is being printed and will be ready for 
distribution this week. 

What of the new locations of in- 
dustry? What of the effect of the great 
hydro-electric developments? And what 
are to be their impact upon the geo- 
graphic distribution of industry in this 
country? What of the vast new and 
up-to-date plants which have been built 
throughout the country? We have made 
plans to carry on such studies. 


Farmer a Business Man 


To turn abruptly to the reference I 
made at the beginning, is not now the 
time to recognize that the farmer is 
today and will remain a business man? 
I have been told that this year over 90 
per cent of the farmers in Iowa, for 
example, will pay income taxes. Should 
not our knowledge of organization, 
marketing, accounting and control be 
made available to him for application 
to his problems? On the other hand I 
am convinced that there would have 
been little need for a farm bloc if the 
business man had been more intelligent 
and more understanding in his dealings 
with the farmer’s problem in the years 
following the last war and through the 
dark thirties. 

You gentlemen as a group, probably 
better than any other part of industry, 
would come nearer to an appreciation 
of these problems, but those far re- 
moved from the processing of agricul- 
tural materials paid little heed to the 
fact that the farmer was not receiving 
a fair share of the national income. 


. <p 


INDUSTRY 
LEADERS 


Many outstanding lead- 
ers of the meat packing 
industry, as well as high 
governmental and mili- 
tary officials, prominent 
educators and executives 
of other industries were 
seated at the speaker’s 
table at the annual din- 
ner, staged at the Pal- 
mer House. The dinner 
address of Donald K. 
David, Harvard Univer- 
sity business school 
dean, was warmly re- 
ceived by these men as 
well as by the hundreds 
of other persons attend- 
ing the function. 


They forgot that the farmer formed an 
exceedingly important segment of their 
market, and worst of all superficially 
and foolishly under-estimated the 
farmer in his intelligence and in his 
power. 

This must not happen again. I am 
much concerned that the necessary re- 
search be done now so that through 
facts and the interpretation of facts the 
farmer and the business man will have 
a better understanding of their indi- 
vidual and mutual problems. 


We speak of full employment and a 
high level of productivity. It takes 
money and working capital to produce 
these. Are we going to have a free 
enterprise society if that working capi- 
tal must come from government? What 
is the responsibility here of the mana- 
gers of private capital? I am not now 
speaking only of the commercial banks 
because they of necessity, if we are to 
have a sound banking system, must be 
restricted as to the length of time of 
their loans and the immediate security 
behind them. I am thinking even more 
of those who manage and invest the 


CHICAGO CANNER PLAYS HOST 


Ed T. Clair, president, Republic Food Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, again played host to 
many of his friends in the trade at a din- 
ner staged at the Illinois Athletic club. 
Here are two views of the affair. 
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tremendous funds held by the savings 
banks and the insurance companies— 
yes, and I am thinking of the trustees © 
in New England who typically invest 
in debt because they consider it a safe 
practice to follow. 


Private Funds Vital 


I merely ask the question, how safe 
were certain real estate mortgages? 
How safe were some of the debts of 
the large utility and railroad holding 
companies? True, the cash reserves of 
business are growing during this 
period, but the conversion period will 
make these accumulations seem small. 
If we are to have venture in this coun- 
try, it must have financial support from 
private funds. Professor Abbott and a 
staff of the research division of the 
Harvard Business School, in coopera- 
tion with the Committee for Economic 
Development, have well under way a 
critical study of working capital re- 
quirements of industry on the one hand, 
and the availability of working capital 
on the other. 

Now, I am not so much concerned 
about the working capital for the large 
manufacturer—large businesses—but I 
am concerned about the small and 
medium-size businesses. I don’t know 
how you gentlemen define a small or 
medium-size business as compared with 
a large business. In my own mind, I 
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define a small or medium-size business 
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as to whether or not that business has 
free access to funds through some of 
the organized markets. Now, true, we 
let Mr. Ford get in on the small or 
medium-size business under that, but of 
course, there are exceptions. In work- 
ing capital, we go back to the question 
again of contract termination. How 
quickly will and can the government 
act to preserve this important question 
of working capital? 


Small Industry Must Live 


Coming from a part of this country 
which was made up principally of small 
and medium-size businesses in New 
England, I know that New England’s 
strength and stability arise greatly 
from that fact, and there can be no 
largess in this country until the small 
industry is preserved. 

We are all concerned about the prob- 
lems of employer-worker relationships. 
We have been conducting an interesting 
experiment at Harvard. Last year at 
the request of certain unions we ac- 
cepted a small group selected by the 
unions from their membership, but 
approved by us, who came to us for a 
nine-month course of study. 

They, together with a group of older 
men from war industries, form the only 
civilians in our school. All of the re- 
maining facilities of the school are de- 
voted.to the armed services: the Naval 
Supply School, a cost accounting school 
for naval officers, the Army Air Force 
Statistical School, and the Army’s Ad- 
vanced Supply Officers Training School 
—some,1,700 service men in the busi- 
ness school alone. 

Many people have applauded our tak- 
ing this union group. We are happy 
that they will come to us again this 
year. We shall be very proud if we 
can have a part in developing a more 
intelligent and a higher character of 
leadership in the unions. Collective bar- 
gaining through representatives of the 
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MAKING THE MEETING A FAMILY AFFAIR 


1.—(Front row, 1. to r.): Mrs. J. Hark, 
Mrs. Alexander Shapiro and Miss Char- 
lotte Shapiro. (Rear row, |. to r.): J. 
Hark, Hark Beef Co., Boston, Mass., Jacob 
Foster II, president, Foster Beef Co., Man- 
chester, N. H.; Sidney Rabinowitz, presi- 
dent, Colonial Provision Co., Boston, and 
Alexander Shapiro, president, Granite 
State Packing Co., Manchester, N. H. 
2.—E. C. Porter (left), superintendent, 
Beste Provision Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., with Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Scott. Mr. 
Scott is vice president and general manager 
of the company. 

3.—From the West Coast came this sizable 
group. Seated (Il. to r.): Mrs. Ben W. 
Campton, Mrs. Anton Rieder, and Mrs. 
Paul Cornelius. Standing (I. to r.): Anton 
Rieder, president, Coast Packing Co., Ben 


W. Campton, president, Meat Packers, 7 
Inc., A. O. Luer, president, Luer Packing ¥ 
Co., all of Los Angeles; William F. Muel- 
ler, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., West Coast 
representative, and Adolph Miller, presi- 
dent, Union Packing Co., Los Angeles. 
4.—Mike Baker (left), Berth. Levi & Co,” 
Inc., visiting with Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Neel 
and their daughter, Patty. Mr. Neel is” 
president of Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, 
Missouri. y 
5.—Proud and happy to greet their soldier-" 
boy son, David, were Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Shribman. It was the first time they had’ 
seen him for eight months. He is in the! 
Air Corps and is stationed at the Univer-) 
sity of Idaho. Mr. Shribman is eastern 
sales representative for S. Oppenheimer & 7 
Co. at New York. : 





workers’ choice is today an established 
part of our industrial organization. 
But there are vast research problems 
in this field which need study, prefer- 
ably by an independent organization 
that has the confidence of all sides— 
the worker, the employer and the gov- 
ernment. We contemplate making them. 
The results of one, an interesting study 
of absenteeism conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Elton Mayo, will be 
published within the next few weeks. 


Other Research Needed 


This is only an exceedingly small 
segment of the types of topics that need 
investigation now. The research pro- 
gram of the Committee for Economic 
Development, which is making splendid 
progress, has many more under way. 
I have only touched on a few which 
we at the business school have either 
started or planned, but they are of the 
type with which business must be 
armed if it is going to perform to 
finish its business, and it must perform. 


If it does not, there will be little oppor- 
tunity left for venture and individual) 
enterprise. j 


Never was there a time when busit 
ness through performance had such @ 
good opportunity to gain and to keep 
public confidence. It is only through 
public confidence and performance that 
the necessary incentives will be granted) 
by a government of the people to busy 
ness, so that it may continue to perm 
form. The public has gained its 
fidence in management, in its ability 
produce and in its ability to operatey 
It must be given a basis for confidené 
in its ability to continue the admini 
tration of its affairs for the welfare @& 
the community at large. Business ¢ 
do this by preparing intelligently. 
should support research now. The right 
to venture may then be preserved. 


Dean David’s address marked t 
final feature of the opening day’s f 
gram. Wednesday’s proceedings begu 
on page 116. 
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AMI Staff Members Review 
Trends and Needs of Future 


HE meeting convened at 9:45 a.m. 
with W. F. Schluderberg presiding 
as chairman. 

CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: We 
have with us this morning, as our first 
speaker, the direc- 
tor of the Insti- 
tute’s department 
of marketing, to 
discuss the prospec- 
tive distribution 
among the armed 
forces, lend-lease, 
and the civilian 
population. 

As you’ know, 
Mr. Lewis and the 
Institute staff mem- 
bers associated 
with him in his de- 
partment, have 
been. responsible 
for a substantial part of the great 
number of timely Institute bulletins 
which we have received during the past 
year. Much of the helpful information 
concerning government regulations, pro- 
spective supplies, and the distribution 
of these supplies, is produced under Mr. 
Lewis’ supervision. 


SCHLUDERBERG 





Distribution of ’44 
Supply is Analyzed 
by George M. Lewis 











EORGE M. LEWIS: The prospec- 
tive market supply of livestock 
and of meat supplies for the year ahead 
continue to be of especial interest to 
members of this industry. Perhaps of 
even greater inter- 
est this year, 
though,is the prob- 
able distribution of 
the supply of meat 
available in the 
months to come be- 
tween the so-called 
“claimant agen- 
cies”: 1) the Amer- 
ican armed forces, 
2) lend-lease re- 
quirements and 
other exports, and 
3) the U. S. civil- 
ian population. 
This distribution 
of the prospective 
supply of meat in the year ahead has 
become so significant since the war 
began that much thought and study has 
been given to the problem, not only by 
the industry but also by various inter- 
ested governmental agencies. It became 
apparent during the past year that, 
with the tremendously increased de- 


G. M. LEWIS 
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mand for meat not only from federal 
agencies, but also from the civilian 
trade, it would be necessary for the gov- 
ernment to bring about a balance be- 
tween the demand for meat from these 
various agencies and the available sup- 
ply of meat. 

The livestock and meat industry con- 
tributed to the study of this problem 
and also to the development of a meat 
management program designed to solve 
war-time meat problems, if the govern- 
ment would adopt such a program. Sub- 
sequently the War Food Administra- 
tion, the Office of Price Administration 
and the Office of the Quartermaster 
General established the War Meat 
Board. The primary purpose of the 
War Meat Board is to bring about a 
balance between the demand and the 
available supply of meat. It is recog- 
nized that the needs of the armed forces 
must come first, that the needs of our 
allies must be filled, and that the 
amount available for our civilian popu- 
lation be adequate and be made avail- 
able to the civilian population on an 
equitable basis. 


Scope of Presentation 


In making this presentation today, I 
intend to discuss: first, the supply out- 
look for livestock and for meats for the 
year ahead; second, how this prospective 
meat supply may be distributed among 
the armed forces, lend-lease and export, 
and the civilian trade—what proportion 
each of these groups represents of the 
total supply; third, what has been the 
trend of consumer purchasing power, 
cost of living in recent months, and 
finally, a review of recent trends of 
prices of hogs and of cattle. 

The prospective hog supply always is 
of most interest to meat packers. The 
outlook for the year ahead is for a sub- 
stantial further increase in pork produc- 
tion. The reason for this prospective 
increase is that the number of pigs 
saved in the current year—1943—is 
much larger than the number saved in 
the preceding year, and that pigs raised 
in 1943 furnish most of the market 
supply of hogs in the 12-month period, 
beginning this week. 

Chart 1 shows graphically the spring 
and fall pig crops of each of the past 
15 years. It will be noted that the 1943 
pig crop (with the fall 1943 pig crop 
tentatively established on the basis of 
breeding intentions reported by farmers 
to the Department of Agriculture last 
June) probably will be close to 125 mil- 
lion head, which is by far the largest 
pig crop on record, and about 19 per 
cent larger than the 1942 pig crop, and 
about 66 per cent larger than the aver- 
age pig crop in the ten-year period, 
1933-42. 

A number of factors have contributed 


to the further expansion in hog pro. 
duction. Chief among these are: 1) a 
favorable relationship between the price 
of hogs and the price of feed at the 
time production plans were being for. 
mulated; 2) the abundant supply of feed 
that has been available; and 3) because 
of the fact that hog feeding operations 
have been relatively more remunerative 
in the past year than have cattle feed- 
ing operations. 


1944 Pig Crop Smaller 


Some indication of the prospective 
hog slaughter supply two years hence 
is already apparent because we already 
are receiving information concerning 
the prospective size of the 1944 pig 
crop. The number of pigs produced next 
year will be smaller than the record 
number raised in 1943. The feed supply, 
in relation to the livestock supply, is 
not as large as that in the past year, 
The hog-corn ratio, which is a pretty 
good indicator as to whether or not hog 
feed operations are profitable to the 
hog producer, is much lower than it was 
last year. Furthermore, the labor sup- 
ply on farms has been reduced sub- 
stantially and is very limited. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued some information re- 
garding production goals for 1944. This 
report shows that in the case of hogs 
the 1944 pig crop probably will be about 
105 million head. This number will be 
about 16 per cent smaller than the pig 
crop of the preceding year and about 
the same as two years ago. Roughly 
speaking then, if this production goal of 
1944 is achieved the hog slaughter sup- 
ply two years hence will be about the 
same as that in 1942-43, the hog mar- 
keting year just closed. 


Now let’s consider for a moment what 
the hog market supply probably will be 
in the 1943-44 hog marketing year, 
which begins this week. The slaughter 
supply of hogs in this period will come 
primarily from the 1943 pig crop and 
since the pig crop this year is substan- 
tially larger than that of the preceding 
year, the number of hogs slaughtered 
in the year ahead will be substantially 
larger than that in the preceding year. 


Big Increase in Market Supply 


Chart No. 2 shows the number of 
hogs on farms in this country on Jant- 
uary 1 of each of the past 15 years and 
the number of hogs dressed in federally 
inspected plants in each hog marketing 
year (October to September inclusive) 
since 1930. It will be noted from this 
chart that the number of hogs on farms 
now is the largest on record and that 
hog slaughter under federal inspection 
next year beginning this week, possibly 
will be about 72% million head. This 
number is 21 per cent larger than the 
60 million head dressed in federally it 
spected plants in the preceding hoe 
marketing year, and 77 per cent large 
than the average annual slaughter 
the ten-year period, 1933-42, and @ 
course, the largest hog market supply 
this country has ever produced. 


This large prospective supply create’ — 
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CHART 2.—HOG NUMBERS AND FEDERALLY 
INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
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CHART 3.—MONTHLY HOG SLAUGHTER 
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CHART 4.—CATTLE NUMBERS AND 
FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
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a challenge as to whether this number 
can be processed, particularly in De- 
cember and January, the months of 
heavy slaughter. 

Chart 8 shows the irregular seasonal 
distribution of hog marketings during 
the year for each of the past two hog 
marketing years and for the ten-year 
average for that period. It will be ob- 
served from this chart that the peak of 
hog slaughter always occurs in Decem- 
ber and January. Last year the peak 
was in December, in which month ap- 
proximately 6% million hogs were proc- 
essed in federally inspected plants. This 
year, with the larger market supply of 
hogs in prospect, it is not unlikely that 
federally inspected hog slaughter in De- 
cember this year may be near 7% mil- 
lion head. The January market supply 
also is expected to be in excess of 7 
million head. 

With the acute shortage of personnel 
in meat packing plants, some people in 
the industry are of the opinion that the 
industry might not be in a position to 
process more than .7% million head in 
any one month, particularly if market- 
ings continue that large for two succes- 
sive months. The government may find 
it necessary, during this heavy winter 
marketing period to regularize in some 
manner the flow of hogs to market. 
Everyone, of course, hopes that such an 
acute situation will not develop but it 
is within the realm of possibility. 


Present Runs Very Small 


Hog marketings in October normally 
show a seasonal increase, but market 
receipts thus far this week certainly 
do not reflect that sort of a situation. 
H-- receipts at the 12 principal live- 
s.iock markets in the first three days 
this week are substantially less than 
receipts in the corresponding three days 
last week, and are much smaller than 
receipts in the first three days a year 
earlier. 

The reason for this drastic reduction 
in receipts is the imposition by the OPA 
of the hog ceiling regulation, MPR 469. 
Practically all hogs, regardless of grade 
and quality, sold this week at the ceil- 
ing. Many farmers undoubtedly are 
reasoning that, with a floor and a ceil- 
ing as a price guarantee, there is no 
reason to hurry their hogs to market, 
especially since additional weight can be 
added by a few days longer feeding 
period. Furthermore, receipts this week 
are affected by the fact that many far- 
mers undoubtedly previously marketed 
most of their hogs that were in or near 
marketable size and finish. 

It is not unlikely that this hog price 
ceiling regulation may cause hog mar- 
ketings to continue sharply reduced, 
especially in the next two or three 
weeks. The seasonal increase in hog 
marketings undoubtedly will begin in 
November and increase further in De- 
cember, continue in January, and de- 
crease seasonally, as usual, in February. 
Marketings then will begin to increase 
slightly through March, April, May and 
June, when the peak of marketings from 
the preceding fall pig crop generally 
is reached only to decline seasonally 
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RESTING BETWEEN SESSIONS 


Gregg V. Rose (left), president, Rose Pack- 

ing Co., Chicago, and John W. Hawkin- 

son, veteran industry expert, review the 
topics discussed during a meeting. 


again in August and September. It is 
believed that the hog market supply in 
the year ahead will exceed that of the 
preceding year in each month during 
this period, with the peak, as usual, 
occurring in December and January. 


Cattle and Beef Supply 


The cattle and beef outlook for the 
year ahead also is of special interest. 
The armed forces are purchasing tre- 
mendous supplies of beef and these pur- 
chases undoubtedly will be increased 
further in the year ahead. There will 
be an increased quantity of beef pro- 
duced in the year ahead, but the pro- 
portion of the total supply needed to 
fill the requirements of the federal 
agencies also will be very large. 

Chart 4 (on page 117) shows the 
trend of numbers of cattle and calves on 
farms and ranches on January 1 on 
each of the past 14 years, and also of 
federally inspected cattle slaughter for 
each calendar year since 1930. It will 
be noted from this chart that cattle 
numbers have been increased since 1938 
and that the number on hand now is 
probably the largest on record. It is 
expected that the government report 
on January 1, 1944 will show the cattle 
and calf population in this country to 
be in excess of 80 million head. 


In view of this large number of cattle 
on hand, coupled with a reduced feed 
supply in many areas, shortage of labor, 
and uncertainty as to the future because 
of government regulations now in effect 
and in prospect, it is probable that there 
will be substantial liquidation of cattle 
in the year ahead. It is likely that 
inspected cattle slaughter in the calen- 
dar year 1944 may be at least 11 per 
cent larger than in the preceding year 
and also the largest annual slaughter on 
record. Some of this increase, of course, 
is due to the increased number of meat 
packing plants under federal inspection. 


The number of new plants taking out 
inspection during the past year or so 
process approximately 10 per cent of 
federal inspected cattle slaughter. Chart 
5 shows the seasonal distribution of the 
market cattle supply. It will be observed 
that the seasonal peak of marketings 
is reached in October of each year. This 
is the month in which marketings from 
the range cattle areas of the country are 


7 


the largest. It is expected that the peak 
this year also will be reached in Oc 

and that some seasonal reduction yjjj 
occur in November and December 
Cattle marketings in each month 
1944 probably will excced the marke 
supply in each of the corresponding 
months of 1943. 

Notwithstanding the larger number 
of cattle on hand, cattle feeding operg. 
tions are being reduced substantially, 
This reduction is indicated in Table 1, 
It will be noted that shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle received jp 
eight Corn Belt states from some of the 
principal livestock markets in recent 
months were substantially less thay 
shipments in the corresponding periods 
of either of the past two years. 

It is reported that shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle direct to feed 
lots from range areas were smaller 
than similar shipments in the same 
period of the preceding year. The most 
recent government cattle feeding report 
also showed that the number of cattle 
on feed in the Corn Belt on the first of 
August this year indicated a drastic 
reduction in cattle feeding this year, 
This reduced cattle feeding situation, of 
course, will be reflected in the cattle 
market supply and in the beef supply— 
particularly of the better grades—ip 
the late winter and early spring of 1944 

This curtailment in the beef supply 
during that period is especially signif. 
cant in view of the fact that most of 
the beef for the armed forces is ob 
tained from cattle that have been fed 
corn or equivalent feed. 

The principal reasons for reduced 
cattle feeding operations are: 1) um 
satisfactory feeding margins, 2) rm 
duced supply of feed, especially feed 
concentrates; 3) a lack of adequate 
help; 4) uncertainty as to government 
regulations affecting the spread be 
tween the grades of cattle, especially 
the better grades. The uncertainty a 
to whether or not ceiling prices will b 
imposed on cattle also is a factor. 


Calf Supply Curtailed 


The calf market supply in 1943 has 
been reduced considerably. This was 
especially so when the supply # 
measured by the number of calves 
dressed under federal inspection. h 
chart 6, it will be noted that some i 
crease in the calf market supply is 
expected in 1944. The number ma 
keted will depend somewhat on black 
market operations, which have bea 
very pronounced in the case of veal, 
especially during the period in whi 
quota restrictions were imposed. 

The sheep and lamb situation preseal 
a very serious picture at this time. Mat 
ketings in recent weeks have been & 
usually large, particularly in the ca 
of ewes and ewe lambs. These classe 
of sheep and lambs are being liquidated 
and, as a result, sheep and 
slaughter under federal inspection ® 
the calendar year 1943, which will # 
proximate \23 million head, will be # 
largest on record. Normally from # 
to 18 million head of sheep and lamb 
are dressed under federal inspection® 
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CHART 5.—MONTHLY CATTLE KILL UNDER 
FEDERAL INSPECTION 
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each year. This information is shown 
graphically in Chart 6. The reasons for 
this heavy liquidation of sheep and 
lambs are about the same as the four 
factors mentioned in bringing about a 
reduced volume of cattle feeding, except 
that perhaps the emphasis should be 
placed differently. 

Sheep and lamb producers in the West 
and Southwest are finding it difficult to 
get the necessary help, particularly dur- 
ing the lambing season, when it is so 
vitally needed. They are finding it dif- 
ficult to obtain an adequate feed supply, 
particularly feed concentrate. This feed 
shortage applies to the hay and grass 
supply in producing areas and to the 
feed supply in the commercial lamb 
feeding areas of Colorado and Ne- 
braska. The number of lambs that will 
be fed in that important feeding area 
this coming winter will be drastically 
curtailed. 

The lamb crop in 1943 was estimated 
by the government to be 5 per cent less 
than that in the preceding year but, 
with the tremendous liquidation of ewes 
and ewe lambs this fall, it is quite likely 
that sheep and lamb slaughter under 
federal inspection in 1944 will be less 
than 20 million head—maybe 19—which 
would be much smaller than that in 
either of the two preceding years, but 
still larger than the supply in other 
previous years. 

Much has been said and done this past 
year about sausage. Many government 
regulations issued this year have af- 
fected sausage products. The OPA has 
imposed ceiling prices on a number of 
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sausage products and is still working on 
other regulations that will affect sau- 
sage prices and even, possibly, sausage 
production. 


Notwithstanding these “ups and 
downs” with which the industry has 
been faced, sausage production has con- 
tinued unusually large. Chart 7 shows 
the trend of sausage production under 
federal inspection by months in the 
current year, last year, and the 1933- 
42 ten-year average, also production 
by years since 1930. It will be noted 
from this chart that total sausage 
production under federal inspection 
in 1943 probably will be around 1% 
billion lbs., which is by far the largest 
on record. 


Huge Military Volume 


It is not known how much of this 
tonnage constituted sausage sales to 
the armed forces and other federal 
agencies, although the quantity of sau- 
sage products sold to these agencies 
for the past year was very large. Total 
sausage production figures are not avail- 
able but it is believed that the quantity 
produced under federal inspection rep- 
resents about 60 per cent of the total, 
which indicates the gigantic size and 
importance of the sausage manufactur- 
ing business. 


The next step in this presentation is 
a consolidation of the quantity of meat 
produced from each of the different 
classes of livestock in order to deter- 
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mine total meat production. Chart 8 
summarizes this information by classes 
of meat (beef, pork, veal, and lamb and 
mutton) by years since 1930, including 
an estimate of total meat production by 
classes for 1944. It will be observed 
from this chart that total meat pro- 
duction (including that produced in com- 
mercial establishments as well as that 
produced from local retail and from 
farm slaughter) in 1943 will be slightly 
in excess of 24 billion pounds, which is 
the largest quantity of meat ever pro- 
duced in this country in any previous 
year. 

It will be noted also from this chart 
that the estimated meat supply in the 
calendar year 1944 will be approxi- 
mately 25% billion lbs., which is about 
7 per cent larger than estimated total 
meat production in the preceding year, 
and 47 per cent larger than the ten-year 
average annual production in the period 
1933-42. Increases next year are ex- 
pected to occur in the case of each of 
the different kinds of meats, except 
lamb and mutton. The beef supply next 
year will be about 10 per cent larger 
than that a year earlier; the pork sup- 
ply 6 per cent larger; the veal supply 
9 per cent larger; while the lamb and 
mutton supply will be about 14 per cent 
smaller. 

It is significant to know how much 
meat probably will be produced next 
year, but it is equally important to 
know how that meat will be distributed. 
In other words, what part of it will go 
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CHART 7.—SAUSAGE PRODUCTION UNDER FEDERAL sists of pork and beef. Purchases of the 

INSPECTION federal agencies in 1944 are expected 

to represent about 41 per cent of the 

150 Million Pounds Million Pounds j50 total pork supply; about 25 per cent of 

the total beef supply; about 21 per cent 

of the total veal supply; and about 1§ 

per cent of the total lamb and muttoy 
supply. 

Total meat purchases by the federg] 
agencies, plus export and a contingency 
reserve, are expected to be approxi. 
mately 8% billion lbs., leaving 174 
billion Ibs. available for the domestic 
civilian trade. 

On the basis of the foregoing estj- 
mated quantity of 17% billion lbs., and 
on the basis of the estimated number 
of civilians in the country, the estimated 
civilian meat consumption per capita in 
1944 will be about 135 lbs. per person, 
as compared with approximately 132 
lbs. per person in 1943. A comparison 
of these per capita consumption esti- 
mates, with comparable data for pre 
vious years, is shown in Chart 12. This 
Million Pounds chart shows not only the total meat 

7 consumption per capita, but also the 
proportion of beef, pork, lamb and veal 
included in the total. 


Basis of Estimates 


It should be understood, of course, 
that these estimates are based on car- 
cass dressed weight, and not all of this 
amount by any means can be obtained 
1933-42 Avg. by housewives with their brown meat 

ration stamps. In the first place, there 
is a substantial shrinkage in product 
from the time the animals are dressed 
until the meats are processed and cut 
into steaks, roasts, chops, and other 
cuts desired by the housewife. In the 
second place, a large portion of this 
quantity is obtained from farm dressed 
animals and the product does not pass 
through retail meat stores. A signifi- 
cant proportion of the total also is “ 
chased by hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
55 56 37 3 39 40 41 42 «43 other eating places. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the total amount of meat 
to the armed forces, what part to lend- about 43 per cent of total federally in- being sold through retail meat stores is 
lease for shipment to our allies, and  spected meat production in that period, substantially less than the indicated 
what part will be available for the and the present estimate of the meat re- amount of dressed weight of meat prod- 
civilian population in this country? quirements of the federal agencies and uct available for the domestic civilian 

A measure of the significant quantity export in 1944 calls for about 47 per population. 
of total meat production being taken cent of total federally inspected produc- Since the imposition by the OPA of 
by federal agencies is presented graph- tion. price ceilings on meat products, prac 
ically in Charts 9 and 10. Chart 9 pre- Another interesting observation from tically all meats (except some sales to 
sents the trend of meat production since the information shown in Chart 10 is federal agencies which have been made 
1935, with the relative amounts going that approximately 70 per cent of the below ceiling prices, and black market 
to each of the claimant agencies. Chart total meat production in 1943 is avail- sales made above ceilings) have sold at 
10 shows the estimated production and able for domestic civilian consumption or near the ceilings. The reasons for 
distribution in the calendar years 1942, and that only about 67 per cent of the this are that the supply available for 
1943, and 1944. It divides total produc- total estimated supply in 1944 will be the civilian trade has been limited and 
mg + snag a eye available for civilian requirements. that consumer purchasing power has 
in federally inspected plants; pro- . circum- 
duction in other commercial plants; c) Big Share of Pork, Beef ag a ‘lost peal does 
production from local retail slaughter, The relative proportion of each of the not exert the influence on the product 
and d) production from farm slaughter. different kinds of meats which the Fed- of this industry (except in black mat 

Production under federal inspection eral agencies will require of the total kets) as it does under normal condition 
amounted to about 68 per cent of total meat supply in 1944 is shown graph- when the natural and competitive foress 
production in 1942. It may represent ically in Chart 11. It will be observed prevail. Nevertheless, it may be of i 
about 70 per cent in 1943, and also in from this chart that in 1944 pork pro- terest to observe the extent of the 
1944, because of the increased number duction is expected to constitute about crease in industrial production, na 
of plants operating under temporary 54 per cent of the total; beef about 37 income, and factory payrolls since 199% 
federal meat inspection during the war per cent; veal about 5 per cent; and This information is shown gra 
period. It will be observed from Chart lamb and mutton about 4 per cent. It in Chart 13. 

10 also that the meat requirements of will be noted also that the bulk of meat It will be observed that with the five 
the federal agencies in 1943 will take purchases of the federal agencies con- year period 1935-1939 representing 
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CHART 8.—TOTAL MEAT PRODUCTION CHART 9.—TOTAL MEAT SUPPLY AND 
qBillion Pounds . Billion Pounds DISTRIBUTION 
Billion Pounds Billion Pounds 
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CHART 10.—ESTIMATED MEAT PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


at the ceiling price. This is so, notwith. 
standing the fact that market supplies 
are substantially curtailed. 


Perhaps equally significant and pos. 
sibly even more far-reaching in its ulti- 
mate effect on the industry is the sup. 
port price which the government has set 
on specified grades of live hogs. The 
government’s hog price support pro. 
gram, which is traced graphically jn 
Chart 15, was started by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in April, 1941. At that 
time the Secretary announced that the 
government would support a long-time 
level of prices of $9.00 per cwt. alive, 
based on the average price of all hogs 
at Chicago. 

The government raised this “floor” or 
support price in December, 1942, to 
$13.25 per ewt., Chicago basis. This sup- 
port price applied only to good and 
choice grade butcher hogs weighing 
from 240 to 270 lbs. The support price 
was raised again in April, 1943, to 
$13.75, and it applied only to 240-270 Ib, 
good and choice grades butcher hogs, 
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the index of national income stands at 
214; of industrial production at 207; 
and the index of factory payrolls at 
334. The index of factory payrolls is 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor. This 
index reflects the increased number of 
employes, higher hourly wages, and 
longer hours now prevailing in many of 
the plants reporting data to the De- 
partment of Labor. 


National income in 1944 is estimated 
now to be approximately $150,000,000,- 
000, which is by far the largest income 
in this nation’s history. Seldom has the 
national income ever exceeded $90,000,- 
000,000 It is estimated to be about 
$130,000,000,000 in 1943. 


The cost of living has continued to 
increase during the last 2% years, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the admin- 
istration to “hold the line.” It will be 
noted in Chart 14 that the B.L.S. index 
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of total cost of living (using August, 
1939, as 100) is now at 125. The index 
for meats stands at 136, and the index 
for all foods now stands at 147. Both of 
these indices have declined since last 
May, particularly the meat index. The 
most outstanding example of inflated 
prices and of the failure to hold the line 
on food prices is reflected in the price 
trends of fruits and vegetables during 
the past two years. It will be observed 
in Chart 14 that the fruit and vegetable 
index in the early part of this year 
stood at 206, and the most recent index 
for this group of products is 184. 


We are encountering a new experi- 
ence in this industry this week in that 
for the first time the upper limit of hog 
prices is determined by government 
regulation. Since the OPA’s price reg- 
ulation went into effect on Monday of 
this week, practically all hogs, regard- 
less of quality or type, have been selling 


Further Changes in Program 


The support price program was 
changed again with the issuance of FDO 
75 in August, 1943. Prior to that time 
the hog price support program consisted 
only. of statements by the government 
but, with the issuance of FDO 75, the 
burden of maintaining the floor or sup- 
port. price was shifted from the govern- 
ment to the meat packer in that it was 
specified that no 240-270 lb. good and 
choice grades butcher hogs could be 
purchased for less than $13.75, Chicago 
basis, during the period from August 
13, 1943, to September 30, 1944, and also 
no 200-240 Ib. good and choice butcher 
hogs could be purchased in the period 
from September 1, 1943, to March 31, 
1944, at a price below $13.75 per cwt. 
Chicago basis. 

This rigid support price program is of 
much concern to members of the indus- 
try, particularly in view of the fact that 
no support price is provided for pork 
products. In other words, it’s conceiv- 
able that the value of pork products 
could decline to a level that would not 
warrant the payment of the prevailing 
support prices for live hogs. 

The government apparently foresees 
the problem of maintaining a support 
price at too high a level for too longa 
period in that the War Food Admin- 
istration announced last month that the 
support price of good to choice butcher 
hogs, weighing from 200-240 Ibs., would 
be dropped to $12.50 per ewt. effective 
September 1, 1944, and would continue 
at that level until March 31, 1945. The 
placing of the support price only on the 
lighter weight hogs (200-240 Ibs.) 
rather than continuing the support price 
also on the heavier weights (240-270 
lbs.) apparently is done to encourage 
the marketing of lighter hogs. 

It has been reported on a number of 
occasions that the OPA is developing 4 
price ceiling program for live cattle, 
although no official decision apparently 
has been reached as to whether or not 
such a price ceiling program s 
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CHART 13.—INDEXES OF PURCHASING CHART 14.—COST OF LIVING INDEX 
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CHART 15.—CEILING AND SUPPORT PRICES 


OF HOGS AT CHICAGO 
CHART 16.—BEEF CATTLE PRICES AT 
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imposed. Cattle prices have advanced 
substantially in the past four years, 
particularly during the past two years. 
These recent price trends for each of 
the different grades of steers and of 
bologna bulls are summarized graph- 
ically in Chart 16. 


Prices of most grades of cattle, espe- 
cially the better grades, in the current 
year have been far in excess of prices 
that would be justified on the basis of 
existing ceiling prices of carcass beef 
and other cattle products, by-product 
credits, and expenses. The Institute re- 
cently stated to the OPA that the re- 
flected live prices of cattle, on the basis 
of the Chicago market, are: 

“REFLECTED” PRICE 
OF CATTLE 
(Dollars per Cwt. Alive) 


Average Based on Existing OPA 
Yield Ceiling Prices, By-Product 
Grades Pet. Credits and Expenses 
AA (Choice)..... 61 $14.41 
A (Good) .......59 13.29 
B (Commercial) . .55 11.42 
C (Utility).......53 9.97 


It is recognized, of course, that oper- 
ating results of individual companies 
may vary as between companies, de- 
pending upon the extent of processing 
and other factors; nevertheless any 
basic comparison of product value and 
“reflected” cattle prices must be based 
on the primary operations of buying, 
slaughtering, processing, and selling 
carcass beef in accordance with OPA 
ceiling prices for such product. 

To summarize: the highlights of the 
present and prospective livestock and 
meat situation are: 

1.—Meat production in 1944 will 
reach a new high, perhaps 7 per cent 
above that in 1943; the beef supply will 
be 10 per cent larger; the pork supply 
6 per cent larger; the veal supply 9 
per cent larger; but, the lamb and 
mutton supply will be 14 per cent 
smaller than a year earlier. 


2.—The 1944 pig crop will be about 
16 per cent smaller than the 1943 pig 

































crop but about the same as the 1942 
pig crop; hence, the pork supply in 
1945 will be less than that in 1944 but 
about the same as that in 1948. 

3.—Cattle feeding operations this fall 
are sharply curtailed, which will mean 
a drastically reduced market supply of 
the better grades of cattle in the first 
six months of 1944. 

4.—Federal agencies will purchase in 
1944 an amount constituting approxi- 
mately 33 per cent of the total meat 
production and 47 per cent of the supply 
produced under federal inspection. In 
the case of pork, the federal agencies 
are expected to purchase 41 per cent of 
all pork produced and 58 per cent of 
that produced under federal inspection. 

5.—Meat purchases of federal agen- 
cies and exports next year may reach 
a total of 8% billion lbs. 

6.—The amount of meat available for 
civilian use—approximately 17% bil- 
lion lbs.—in 1944 will be only slightly 
larger than that in 19438. 

7.—Industrial production, which is 
unusually high, probably will not in- 
crease much further because of the 
shortage of men and materials. 

8.—Wholesale prices of all commodi- 
ties, except farm and food products, 
virtually have been stabilized. 

9.—Total national income in 1944 is 
expected to be about 150 billion dollars 
—a new all-time record. 


CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: 
Thank you, Mr. Lewis, for your fine and 
interesting information. George Lewis 
has a way of bringing to us a lot of 
statistics in an attractive form. 

The next speaker on our program, I 
am sure, needs no introduction. I can’t 
think of any one person who writes as 
many letters to us as Wesley Harden- 
bergh. I, for one, feel it would be an 
empty morning if I did not see on my 
desk those sheets of goldenrod paper. 


THE FOOD QUESTION WAS EASY TO SETTLE 
Members of the Wednesday forum panel getting ready to store up energy for the 
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afternoon session of questions and answers. 





AMI Head Doubts 
Wisdom of Cutting 
Livestock Numbers 
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ESLEY HARDENBERGH: | 

hope the views will be as inter- 
esting as your chairman predicts. In 
regard to our bulletins, we had intended 
to bring here today some of the men 
and women in our 
mailing room who 
have been respon- 
sible for getting 
out these numerous 
communications, 
which, I believe, 
last year numbered 
more than 500— 
but because of the 
crowded program 
we thought we 
wouldn’t have them 
here. I want to say, 
however, that they 
have put in long 
hours and much ef- 
fort and giventheir 
hearts and souls to the work. They have 
done a wonderful job in getting in- 
formation out to the membership. 

Before dealing with the subject men- 
tioned by your chairman, I wish to 
report briefly on the membership situa- 
tion. During the year there has been 
a net increase of more than 40 in our 
regular membership, which now stands 
at the highest point in our history. Our 
other classes of membership have shown 
little change. The new members came 
in virtually unsolicited. 

I also would like to express the grati- 
fication I feel at the attendance here 
and the interest in our sessions. We 
had expected because of the train and 
hotei difficulties, the abandonment of 
our exhibits, the manpower shortage, 
and other conditions, that our crowd 
would be rather thin. We are glad it 
isn’t. I do not recall a year when there 
has been a broader representation of 
our member companies. 


Habits Made by First War 


Now as to how the war may affect 
the future of this industry: 

Some indications are already discern- 
ible. Elmo Roper, the famous surveyor 
of public opinion, whose predictions on 
the outcome of recent presidential eleec- 
tions have been so accurate as virtually 
to make the election unnecessary, is 
authority for the statement that habits 
often change importantly during a war 
period. 

This industry is painfully conscious of 
the habits that developed following the 
meatless days and meat substitute days 
of the last war. Unless the industry is 
alert, there is great danger of history 
repeating itself. 

Even now, manufacturers of food 
products, some of which are di 
competitive and some which are not, 
are putting forth vigorous efforts # 
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win a more important place in the 
domestic market while meat is away 
to war. 

Even now, great groups interested in 
the production of other foods are clam- 
oring for a reduction in meat production 
so that more of their foods may be pro- 
duced or substituted for meat. 

In this connection, it may be worth- 
while to consider briefly certain aspects 
of the feed situation and of meat pro- 
duction, and particularly to examine 
the views expressed in some quarters 
that livestock numbers and meat produc- 
tion should be materially reduced. 


Is Production Cut Necessary? 


What is the true situation? Is it 
necessary to withhold feed from live- 
stock to produce more food for humans; 
to limit meat production on the theory 
that more food thus will be available 
for human use? 

In the absence of full information on 
the volume of food which the United 
States may be called on to furnish in 
the coming months, these questions can- 
not be answered dogmatically. It un- 
doubtedly is true that an acre of ground 
planted to wheat or some other cereal 
crop will yield a larger number of cal- 
ories in the form of cereal than in the 
form of meat, when fed to livestock, 
but such reasoning is faulty from at 
least two viewpoints: 

In the first place, a substantial part 
of the meat on our tables was produced 
on pasture, hay, and other forage which 
would be largely wasted if not fed to 
meat animals. At present, approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of our farm acreage 
produces products such as pasturage 
and hay that humans do not eat. 

In the second place, while cereals 
raised directly for human food may pro- 
vide more calories than could be pro- 
duced by feeding the grain to livestock, 
it should be remembered that the calorie 
is only one measurement of food value 
and that a diet devoid of animal pro- 
teins is a dangerous diet. 


Human beings can’t live on calories 
alone. They must have proteins, vita- 
mins, minerals, fats, carbohydrates— 
everything that makes up balanced 
meals. 

_Moreover, much of the recent discus- 
sion has implied that 1 lb. of grain used 
for livestock feed is equivalent to a 
pound of human food. This is grossly 
misleading and incorrect. Apart from 
the nutritional differences involved, 
grains are generally not consumed in 
their entirety by humans, but require 
processing, which often results in a 
large loss in weight, as well as in nutri- 
tional value. And when grains are proc- 
essed, it is significant that livestock 
offers the chief outlet for many of the 
by-products of the processing. 

It is also pertinent to consider that 
meat has an important effect on morale, 
the stuff of which victories are made. 
In this connection, we think the follow- 
ing points are pertinent: 


The removal of further quantities of 
meat from the domestic diet unquestion- 



















RATIONING COMMITTEE IN SESSION 


The ever-present problem of meat rationing was thoroughly gone over at this meeting 
of the rationing committee on the second day of the AMI conclav. The questions 
reviewed by this group were probably as serious as any considered at this year’s meeting. 


ably would tend seriously to affect the 
confidence and enthusiasm of a large 
segment of the domestic population. 
Officials of the meat rationing section 
of the OPA were confronted last spring 
with vigorous protests from miners and 
loggers, who threatened to quit work 
unless they could get more meat. 

The effect of the differences in quanti- 
ties of meat on the morale of our army 
frequently has been emphasized by 
army officers. 

A further reduction in quantities of 
meat to domestic consumers might seri- 
ously affect the production of essential 
war materials, and also might have a 
political significance bearing on the 
amount of food and kinds of food that 
public opinion will sanction being sent 
abroad. 

Meat received in the form of lend- 
lease supplies by our allies also un- 
questionably contributes to their morale 
and increases their productive effort. 
In this connection, you are familiar with 
statements by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and by the President as to the 
great value of the food sent to Russia. 


Protein for Stamina 


A comment by a British cabinet min- 
ister to a representative of the U.S.D.A. 
early in the war, reported recently by 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
also is in point. The minister said: “A 
lot of our people look as though they 
are in very good shape. They are, but 
they don’t have the vitality or staying 
power. They need more protein. You 
give us the meat and we will increase 
our war production 15 to 20 per cent.” 

“If meat is of such value to our Allies 
overseas,” added Mr. Pollock, “it is 
no less valuable to those of our popula- 
tion who toil in war production plants, 
offices and homes. These workers need 
the kind of diets that will keep their 
production at high levels.” And that 
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kind of diet, as Mr. Pollock points out, 
is built around meat, which a recent 
Gallup poll shows is man’s favorite food. 

The plain fact is, and this is a fact 
which argues potently against unwise 
reduction in supplies of livestock, is 
that meat and other animal products 
are essential for an adequate diet. It 
is recognized by the highest nutritional 
authorities that meat is: a) One of the 
richest protein foods, providing needed 
protein of the highest biologic value; 
b) An excellent source of the important 
B-vitamins, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin; 
c) Contains goodly amounts of much- 
needed fats, rich in the unsaturated fatty 
acids, considered by many nutritionists 
to be necessary in human nutrition; d) 
Provides essential iron, copper, phos- 
phorus; e) Stimulates the appetite, thus 
assuring adequate eating of other 
needed foods, especially important now 
when the dietary must be adjusted to 
wartime conditions; f) Is of high satiety 
value—a meal with meat means a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and of well-being; g) 
Its extractives stimulate the flow of the 
stomach’s digestive juices, thus enhanc- 
ing digestion. 

Nutrients found in meat, such as the 
rich proteins, the essential B vitamins 
and important minerals such as iron, 
copper, and phosphorus, cannot be 
stored in the body to any appreciable 
extent and must be supplied daily by 
the foods we eat. 

It also should be recognized that meat 
represents a concentrated form of nour- 
ishment, which, in view of the present 
shortage in ocean shipping space, is an 
important factor. This is particularly 
true in the case of dehydrated and 
canned products. 

A final point, and one of the highest 
importance, is that the feed shortage 
problem unquestionably has been over- 
emphasized, as shown by Table 1. 

It will be noted from the table that, 
although the supply of feed grains per 
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animal unit for the 1943-44 crop year 
is somewhat less than for the previous 
crop year, the supply for the coming 
year compares very favorably with the 
supply per unit for the 1928-32 aver- 
age, and exceeds the average disappear- 
ance per animal unit for 1937-41, al- 
though the commercial use of feed 
grains has increased in recent years. 

There has been much talk about dis- 
appearing stocks of wheat, yet Canada, 
Argentina and Australia are reported 
to be entering the new 1943-44 crop 
year with a record-breaking carryover 
of wheat estimated to total almost 1,- 
225,000,000 bushels, or nearly double 
Europe’s average annual wheat imports 
during the decade before the war. Ar- 
gentina actually is reported to be using 
wheat as fuel. 


How Feed Can Be Saved 


If desired and needed, a saving in feed 
can be effected through a slight reduc- 
tion in the market weights of hogs and 
cattle. It seems to us that it probably 
would be more desirable to make the 
adjustment, if one is considered essen- 
tial, by reducing the finished weight of 
livestock than by reducing the number, 
so long as the degree of adjustment 
does not result in the marketing of light 
weight animals which will be lacking in 
finish. 

It has been demonstrated, as you 
know, by numerous studies conducted 
by agricultural experiment stations that 
the amount of feed consumed per pound 
of meat produced increases sharply as 
the animal gets to the point of high 
finish. For example, studies show that 
it takes around 75 per cent more corn 
and supplement to put a pound of usable 
pork on hogs being fed from 225 lbs. to 
275 Ibs. than it does to produce a pound 
of usable pork on hogs being fed 
from 125 to 225 lbs. 

If the average weight of hogs were 
reduced by 21 lbs. (which would repre- 
sent a reduction from the current esti- 
mated average of 253 lbs. per head to 
232 lbs., approaching closely the long- 
time average) there would be a reduc- 
tion of only 7 lbs. per head in the 
amount of usable pork meat. A reduc- 
tion of the average weight of hogs by 
this amount would save enough feed to 
increase the feed supply per animal unit 
in the 1943-44 crop year to the level of 
the 1942-43 crop year. Furthermore, 
the saving of feed resulting from this 





reduction im average weights would 
more than equal the entire average 
annual direct utilization of feed grains 
for human foods and industry in the 
United States for a recent three-year 
period. 

Some people say cut down livestock 
to fit the feed. That sounds a little bit 
like putting a big boy back in short 
pants. Wouldn’t it be more realistic, 
under present conditions, to rai little 
more feed, if needed, to fit the livestock! 
Let’s get some long trousers for the 
boy! 

Even though feed supplies were short, 
it would be inconsistent to discuss re- 
ducing livestock production sharply un- 
til a serious effort had been made to 
increase feed production in the United 
States. If necessary, feed grain produc- 
tion can be increased sharply by tak- 
ing certain fairly simple steps which I 
shall not take your time to go into here. 


Now I do not mean to suggest that we 
should over-expand our livestock and 
meat industry. But, on the other hand, 
we should not permit it to be cut down 
unduly. Both producer and meat packer 
need an expanding market and such an 
expanded market would be good for con- 
sumers too, for continued soil fertility 
and for our national economy. I think 
we in the livestock and meat industry 
must be ever zealous to maintain and 
even increase our place in the American 
diet. 

There are grounds for believing that 
when the war is over, foreign countries 
can return quickly to grain production, 
but that a much longer period will be 
needed to get back to former levels of 
livestock production. During this period, 
at least, it may be desirable for the 
United States, for political reasons, if 
for no other, to be in a position to fur- 
nish whatever supplies of meat may be 
needed to supplement foreign produc- 
tion of grains. 

The building up of soil fertility and 
its maintenance are closely associated 
with livestock production, even in a 
short period of time. A sharp reduction 
in livestock raising and feeding would, 
within a year, substantially affect grain 
crop yields on some farms. 


A sharp reduction in livestock num- 
bers, moreover, not only would result 
in a reduction in meat but also would 
result in a substantial reduction in im- 
portant by-products such as hides, wool, 





bone meal, tankage, and glandular ex. 
tracts, some of which are vitally needed 
in the war effort. 

If the arguments of those who favor’ 
grain and less meat prevail, scarcely 
any development of the war can affect 
this industry more adversely. I am cop. 
fident, however, that when the facts are 
understood, our citizens will not stand 
for any unsound switch in our food pro- 
duction. 

And now to mention very briefly some 
other possible effects of the war on the 
future of this industry: 

There has been a tremendous increase 
in meat canning facilities during the 
last three years. An enlarged market 
must be developed for canned meats 
when military and lend-lease demands 
dwindle, or much of this equipment wil] 
remain idle. 

New products and new merchandising 
methods undoubtedly will result from 
the war. Frozen boneless beef provided 
for the Army, for example, will remove 
popular misconceptions of frozen meat 
and, together with the convenience of 
the boneless feature, encourage a post- 
demand for such products. 


A 50 per Cent Expansion 


Already, our meat producing and 
processing industry has been expanded 
by half its usual proportions. Our in- 
dustry probably will have the greatest 
interest in seeing that full employment 
and high income are maintained in the 
post-war period to assure the broad 
demand for meat which is so essential 
to adequate returns for both producer 
and packer. From the viewpoint alone 
of protecting our post-war market for 
meat and maintaining it above pre-war 
levels, our meat educational program is 
invaluable to the industry. 


It also seems probable that after the 
war our industry will face increased 
competition from substitute products, 
Soy beans, for example, are being ag- 
gressively merchandised; other foods 
are being promoted to take the place of 
meat; scientists are trying to develop 
food, as well as drink, from yeast, and 
some even are dreaming of a pill which, 
while taking the pleasure out of eating, 
nevertheless wil provide the body with 
its nutrients. Stranger things have hap- 
pened! 

As far as I am concerned, I'll com 
tinue to take all the meat pies, steaks, 





Crop Corn Oats 
Year Oct. 1 July 1 
Mil Mil 
bu bu 
Average 
DED ciciedtcanciawee 2,717 1,374 





Sept. 1943 issue. 





*Preliminary forecast, Animal Units, January 1, 1944. 


TABLE 1.—SUPPLY AND DISAPPEARANCE OF FEED GRAINS IN RELATION TO GRAIN-CONSUMING 
LIVESTOCK, AVERAGES 1928-32 AND 1937-41, ANNUAL 1939-431 


Supply 
Grain Wheat Rye Grain Supply Disappear- 
sorghum fed fed consuming per Domestic ance per 
Barley produc- July- July- Total animal animal disappear- animal 
June 1 tion June June supply units unit ance unit 
Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. Mil. 
bu. bu. bu. bu. tons Mil. Tons tons Tons 
299 61 114 13 111.1 138.3 .80 100.4 8 
335 77 21 18 120.6 132.6 91 99.1 1% 
336 53 105 18 120.3 188.5 87 1 2 
367 83 109 16 125.4 133.4 .94 101.9 7% 
432 112 109 21 132.8 143.1 .93 113.3 2% 
527 107 340 27 154.9 158.9 97 136.8 86 
473 124 25 40 147.0 175.07 84 142.0 81 


‘Source: The Feed Situation, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Page 7, July 1943 issue. Revised 1943 data from 
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Food 


Weekly Hours (no. of Hours). 

Hourly Earnings (Cents per Hour) 

Weekly Earnings ($ per wk.). 

Income of Industrial Workers? 
1935-39—100 


Bes eaeiamoeetertt 
igource: U. 8S. Dept. of Labor 





Cost of Living in the United States 1935-39—100* 
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Income of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries‘ 


TABLE 2.—-COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
WITH CHANGES IN THE INCOME OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Latest Period 
August Per Cent Latest Period 
1943 is of Index 
Sept Dec. Aug 
1942 1941 1939 Sept. Dec. Aug. 
Pet. Pet. Pet. 1942 1941 1939 
eienbduns 123.2 +5 +11 +25 117.8 110.5 98.6 
esbepu ans 137.2 +8 +21 +47 126.6 113.1 93.5 
jnncisone 129.7 —1 +36 +41 130.7 95.3 91.7 
Latest Period 
July Per. Cent Latest Period 
1943 is of Hours and Earnings 
Sept. Dec. Aug. 
1942 1941 1939 Sept. Dec. Aug. 
Pet. Pet. Pet. 1942 1941 1939 
pecowant 44.4 + 5 +8 +17 42.4 41.2 38.0 
vive Venlet 96.3 +8 +22 +52 89.2 78.7 63.4 
oveedase 42.76 +13 +27 +74 37.80 33.70 24.52 
suites ofits 306 +20 +59 +166 256 192 115 


source: U.S.D.A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 












and stews I can get for my ration 
stamps. Again we can be thankful that 
we have helpful protection against the 
inroads of competitive and so-called 
competitive products in the form of our 
meat educational program. 


New Firms in the Field 


In discussing war-time developments, 
reference should be made to the recent 
entry of chain stores and large food 
processors into the meat packing field. 
Although some chains acquired pack- 
ing plants before the war, acquisitions 
recently have become more frequent. On 
the other hand, there has been some 
tendency for meat packers to go into 
the retail business. With some meat 
packing companies prohibited by decree 
from entering the retail business, and 
with many others stopped for other 
reasons, these developments raise a per- 
plexing question. 

Another possible effect of the war is 
that involved in contracts with the gov- 
ernment, as mentioned last night by 
Dean David. Huge losses resulted in 
this industry following the last war. 
When victory is achieved, contracts 
again may be cancelled. Companies 
holding such contracts will want to 
make certain, if they have not already 
done so, that they are adequately pro- 
tected. 

A war-time development, already ap- 
parent, is the subsidy being paid out of 
the public treasury to prevent the roll- 
back in wholesale and retail meat ceil- 
ings “from having an adverse effect on 
production.” 

The subsidy, although paid to the 
processor, cannot be obtained by the 
processor until he has certified that the 
benefits of it have been passed on to 
the producer. Nevertheless, there is 
much misunderstanding as to who gets 
the subsidy. Some individuals outside 
the industry think the subsidy is paid to 
the meat packers to help them endure 
the “squeeze” which followed price con- 
trol. This, of course, is not the case; 
the Institute maintained from the start 
that subsidy payments should be made 


directly to those they are intended to 
benefit. 


As you know, the subsidy program is 
again before Congress and is being 
opposed vigorously in Congressional 
hearings by representatives of the farm 
organizations. The subsidy program 
poses several interesting questions, not 
the least important of which is: What 
would happen if the subsidy were ter- 
minated and the “hold-the-line” order 
maintained with respect to present re- 
tail and wholesale ceilings. 

In Table 2 you will find some data on 
costs of living and income of wage 
earners which will be of interest in any 
consideration you may give the ques- 
tion of subsidies. 

In closing, I should like to refer for 
a moment to a chart which we used here 
two years ago. The chart covered the 
period from 1798 to 1940. It has been 
brought up to date with the red line 
showing the price of non-agricultural 
products and the black line showing the 
prices of farm products. 

In presenting the chart in 1941, I 
pointed out that it indicates that in the 
past—particularly during a war period 
—a period of increasing prices has been 
followed by a period of declining prices. 
Attention was called to the way in 
which prices advanced during the three 
great war periods of our history and 





LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


Seymour Oppenheimer (left), vice presi- 
dent, and Harry D. Oppenheimer, presi- 
dent, Oppenheimer Casing Co., were con- 
stantly in demand during the three day 
annual meeting at the Drake. 
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then fell abruptly in the years after the 
war. 

You will note that both lines have 
moved sharply upward in the last two 
years; that, so far as the abrupt rise 
that characterized other war periods is 
concerned, history seems to be repeat- 
ing itself. 

It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether history will continue to repeat 
itself after the war is over and victory 
has been achieved. 


It unquestionably is true that we have 
made great advances since the previous 
war in the development of knowledge 
and more particularly, perhaps, in its 
application. It probably is true that 
there have been great social advances; 
it may be that the world will learn how 
to manage the level of prices. It may 
be that, as some predict, a higher price 
level can be maintained after the war. 
I am not an economist, I am only a 
layman, and a very plain one at that. 
But I, for one, am old-fashioned enough 
to continue to believe that history will 
repeat itself, and that the prices which 
went up during the war will come down 
some time in the years after it, just as 
they have done in the past. 

And again I say, as I said two years 
ago, it is not only prudent, but highly 
desirable, to establish proper reserves 
and take such other steps as may be 
required for adequate protection against 
the possibility of a decline in prices 
sometime after the war, which, to me, 
seems inevitable. 


, CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: Mr. 
Hardenbergh referred to the industry’s 
* educational program. He mentioned his 
«feeling in regard to its importance in 
, helping the industry solve its current 
‘ problems plus those which may come 
after the war. 

The man who has been the head of 
the Institute’s advertising policy com- 
mittee since the educational program 
was started, and who has been closely 
associated with all of the many prob- 
lems connected with it, is the next 
speaker. I take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing G. F. Swift. 
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Meat Faces Attack 
By Foods Claiming 
to Be Substitutes 











F. SWIFT: I’m going to be very 
G. brief this morning and confine 
myself to just a few words of appreci- 
ation, as I think there are others who 
can carry on the presentation of the 
advertising this 
morning much bet- 
ter than I. 

I do wish to as- 
sure you all, how- 
ever, that I am just 
as keenly inter- 
ested in the adver- 
tising as ever, and 
that I consider the 
necessity of the ad- 
vertising under ex- 
isting conditions 
even more impor- 
tant than under 
normal conditions. 





G. F. SWIFT I wish to thank 
our chairman, R. A. 
Rath, and our vice chairman, Don 


Smith, of our planning committee, and 
Bill Kinnaird and the rest of the Insti- 
tute staff, for the hours that they have 
been putting in on this outstanding job. 
I also wish to thank all participants for 
their support. I also desire to call to 
your attention the outstanding job done 
on publicity by Norman Draper. This 
work is just as important as our adver- 
tising, and the two go together. 


I’m compelled to say that I do not be- 
lieve any organization has done a better 
job on advertising and publicity than 
the Institute has done in the last few 
years. With those words of appreciation 
I wish to turn the meeting over to R. A. 
Rath to go forward with the presenta- 
tion. 


R. A. RATH: We are here this morn- 
ing to acquaint you with our thinking 
about the present and future and how 
our meat educational program fits in. 
Before we get into the details of the 
subject —and we 
shall be brief —lI 
should like to take 
this opportunity on 
behalf of the ad- 
vertising planning 
committee, of 
which I am chair- 
man, to express to 
the advertising pol- 
icy committee, and 
particularly to its 
chairman, G. F. 
Swift, our deep ap- 
preciation for his 
continuous activity, 
lively interest, and 
great help. Mr. 
Swift has given unstintingly of his 
time. 


He takes time out to review every sin- 





R. A. RATH 
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EXPLORER 
AT MEETING 


W. G. McLeod (left) 
director of research, Os- 
car Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., and Col. E. 
N. Wentworth (right), 
director of the Armour 
and Company livestock 
bureau, were intent lis- 
teners to Vilhjalmur 
Stefannson (center) 
Arctic explorer. 


gle piece of advertising and frequently 
contributes from his rich store of ex- 
perience many practical, constructive 
and soundly-reasoned suggestions. I 
also want to express the appreciation of 
the committee to the members of the 
Institute staff, who have worked long 
hours and many nights in the develop- 
ment and execution of advertising of 
all descriptions and accompanying re- 
lated activities, and who have handled 
the creation and development of pub- 
licity of all descriptions for all types of 
media. 

Norman Draper, in charge of public 
relations for the Institute, has been of 
extreme great value to the meat educa- 
tion program —not only in countless 
favorable publicity messages through 
editorial columns of women’s maga- 
zines, radio programs, etc., but this in- 
dustry owes a great deal to his vigilance 
in correcting derogatory statements 
about meat, either in news articles or 
in the advertising activities of competi- 
tive foods. 


Our appreciation also goes to William 
Kinnaird, promotion manager of the 
American Meat Institute, Don Smith, 
vice chairman of the planning commit- 
tee, and his working sub-committee, Jim 
Weber of Armour, Vern Beatty of 
Swift & Company, and William Weber 
of Cudahy. 

Further, I want to express our ap- 
preciation to the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for its valued assist- 
ance and to our two advertising agen- 
cies—Leo Burnett & Co. which develops 
our advertising to consumers, and L. G. 
Maison & Co., which develops our im- 
portant advertising to the medical and 
related professions. 


In addition to our colorful advertising 
in magazines, we have found the news- 
papers to be of extreme value. News- 
papers have the advantage of flexibility. 
There have been occasions when we 
have wanted to get quickly to the pub- 
lic advertising messages of vital im- 
portance to us. By using newspapers, 
we can move with the utmost speed. For 
example, once during the yéar the ad- 
vertising policy committee of the Insti- 
tute (which is the board of directors) 
on one Thursday evening late, approved 
an idea—a mere idea, mind you, for an 
advertisement which was to appear in 
newspapers of Saturday morning. The 
Institute staff and our agency got to- 
gether and by 10 o’clock that same 
Thursday night had drafted an adver- 
tisement, put it in type and was send- 





ing the mats on their way. Newspapers 
have occupied and will continue to oe. 
cupy a very important place in our ad- 
vertising plans. They are vital, espe 
cially in wartime advertising. 


Our job—the job of all of us con- 
cerned directly with the meat educa- 
tional program—has been greatly com- 
plicated by the war. It is apparent to us 
that we have a long haul before us. By 
our advertising, publicity and merchan- 
dising activities before the war we had 
helped to place meat at the head of the 
food parade; made it the most desired 
of all human food. Then came the war 
with its shortages, meat rationing, and 
other complications, and we quickly 
realized that we had a number of war- 
time jobs to do with meat. Perhaps one 
of the best ways to describe the situ- 
ation is this: One of the members of 
our advertising planning committee is 
the head of a department of his com- 
pany having the title “Department of 
Advertising and Sales Promotion.” He 
commented somewhat facetiously not so 
long ago that he was thinking of chang- 
ing the name of his department to the 
“Department of Advertising and Sales 
Prevention.” 


Stress Meat Education 


But while we may not be able to give 
people all the meat they would take— 
and they would scramble for it even if 
we could give them four times as much 
meat as we can give them—we can keep 
them thinking about it and this we are 
attempting to do. The road wouldn’t be 
quite so rough if we didn’t have to con- 
tend with a multitude of promoters of 
other foods—opportunists who have 
been quick to move up behind the meat 
wagon, catch hold of the tail-gate and 
be pulled along on their roller skates. 


This same sort of thing happened 
during the last war. Certain cereal 
manufacturers, people concerned with 
field crops usually fed to cattle and 
hogs and even manufacturers of laxa- 
tives and fixer-uppers of new kinds of 
foods—at least they call them new—are 
all appealing to the public to believe 
them when they say that theirs are 
foods which are just as good as meat, 
can take the place of meat in the diet, 
can taste like meat, and so on. Some of 
these promoters are rather persuasive 
but we know;-as the medical profession 
knows, that meat in fact is the master 
piece of nature’s laboratories. No other 
food can take its place. On our part, we 
must be realistic. We must keep these 
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facts about meat before the public, even 
when there is not enough meat to go 
around, so that when the war is over 
people will be just as clamorous for 
meat when there is plenty to go around, 
and so that the production of livestock 
may be encouraged. We don’t want to 
come out of this war the way we came 
out of the last one, with meat being way 
down the ladder as a desirable and nec- 
essary food in the opinion of many peo- 
ple. Sometimes I shudder when I think 
where meat would be right now if we 
hadn’t been keeping its virtues before 
the public. 

We have established meat as a supe- 
rior natural source of essential vitamins 
and minerals. That we have done a job 
with vitamins is indicated by the fol- 
lowing statements made the other day 
by Richardson Wood of the staff of 
Time, Life and Fortune at a meeting in 
New York of the National Association 
of Public Relations Council. He said: 


“American industry has not done as 


good a job as the British in educating 
the public along broad, general lines. 
The vitamin story has been very well 
sold to the British public, but here in 
the States the job has been badly 
botched. The only real job by the food 
industry to date has been done by the 
American Meat Institute.” 

Now, proteins are in the news, and 
as you shall see when Mr. Kinnaird 
“does his stuff,” we are going after the 
protein angle in a big way, both in our 
advertising and in the tremendous vol- 
ume of publicity which accompanies it. 

It is folly not to prepare for the fu- 
ture. Our activities are insurance for 
the future. When the guns stop shooting 
and the world gets back on its feet, we’ll 
be glad in this industry that we kept 
meat in the minds of the people. As to 
how we intend to do this in the immedi- 
ate future, I now turn matters over to 
William R. Kinnaird, advertising pro- 
motion manager of the American Meat 
Institute. 








KINNAIRD OUTLINES AMI EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 








W. R. KINNAIRD: Our role here this 
morning is one of a reporter, if you 
will, on behalf of the advertising plan- 
ning committee. In covering this role, 
we would like to 
emphasize two as- 
signments: First, 
we would like to 
take you back very 
quickly through the 
advertisements that 
appeared in 1943; 
and secondly, we 
would like to pro- 
ject our advertis- 
ing into 1944. 

If you will go 
back three years 
before this cam- 
paign, you will re- 
member that Elmo 
Roper was em- 
ployed to do an exhaustive research job 
among 5,000 housewives from coast to 
coast. At the same time, our agency 
conducted very exhaustive research to 
find out what our problems were. Based 
on this research, your advertising plan- 
ning committee set for themselves cer- 
tain basic objectives. 


First among these was to improve the 
per capita consumption of meat. At the 
present time, this objective may be con- 
sidered in suspense, because we have no 
sales problem for the duration. Sec- 
ondly, our research indicated that there 
was a real need to strengthen the com- 
petitive position of meat among all 
foods. We cannot afford to let people, 
certainly now, go into the post-war era 
thinking that the substitutes are pretty 
good after all. 


There was very great need to inform 
the public on the nutritional value of 
meat. Right now, if we cannot keep 
meat in the stomachs, it is our job to 
keep meat in the minds. 


There was a need to free meat from 
existing emotional prejudices. There 
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was a belief current that meat was re- 
sponsible for a lot of dire diseases and 
troubles—Bright’s disease, high blood 
pressure, and so on. As was mentioned 
earlier this morning, during periods of 
stress people are apt to take hold of 
beliefs with four times the rapidity that 
they do under normal times. It’s our job 
to see that people don’t get new preju- 
dices regarding meat. 

There was a need to show that meat 
is not high-priced considering what you 
get out of it. Even now, continuous re- 
search shows that with price control 
people still continue to think that meat 
is too high-priced for what you get out 
of it. 


Mr. Roper, in a survey last May, con- 
firmed this opinion. About 75 per cent 
of the people at the present time think 
meat is too high-priced. This is about 
the same percentage that three years 
ago, in his original study, felt that meat 
was too high-priced for what you get. 


Unfortunately, as you saw from one 
of George Lewis’ charts, the price of 
fruits and vegetables is way above the 
cost of other food commodities. If the 
public could see those charts, perhaps 
they would get a different slant on their 
thinking on the price of meat. 


There is also the need to broaden the 


RIGHT OFF 
THE PRESSES 


Virginia Plac (left) and 
Mrs. E. A. Sutherland 
at the Institute of Meat 
Packing desk were kept 
busy answering ques- 
tions about the many 
interesting and timely 
industry books on dis- 
play. “Accounting for 
a Meat Packing Busi- 
ness,” by Howard C. 
Greer and Dudley 
Smith, was featured. 








housewife’s knowledge of meat, of the 
cuts; how to select the meat in the re- 
tail market; in the preparation of meat, 
and in the direct cookery. We still have 
this job to do, but today we have also 
to show them how to make their meat 
points go farther. 


With the coming of war these objec- 
tives had additional ones. It became 
necessary, in the eyes of the advertising 
planning committee, to show the public 
that the meat industry is working with 
the government to help win the war; 
that this consideration comes first in all 
industry planning. 


It is necessary to prepare now for 
our post-war sales problems. The war 
has stepped up the production of meat 
immensely. We'll need plenty of cus- 
tomers to buy this meat when the day 
of peace comes. It is necessary that we 
explain where the meat is going and 
why consumer rationing is necessary. 
We must make sure that the meat in- 
dustry as a whole gets the credit in 
the public mind for what the industry 
has done to sustain the nation’s war 
effort. 


We must acquaint the public with 
the industry’s problems. We must tell 
what the meat industry is doing today 
to serve civilian and consumer inter- 
ests; and we must fortify the meat in- 
dustry against the future by creating a 
favorable public attitude toward the in- 
dustry as a public service. 


Meeting Wartime Problems 


How have these objectives been trans- 
lated into our 1943 advertising? 


Last November and December, you 
will remember this advertisement, “All 
America Is Glad to Share the Meat.” 
This came about in the advertising 
planning committee’s considerations 
very quickly, because you will recall be- 
fore rationing the government asked all 
people to limit themselves, voluntarily, 
to 24 lbs. of meat a week. 


Here is a translation of one of our 
objectives in showing housewives how 
this 2% lbs. of meat a week might be 
stretched over 10 lbs. for a family of 
four during the course of that period. 


As we moved through January and 
February, we took up the extension of 
meat, and making the most of meat. It 
was evident at that time that our civil- 
ian meat supply was diminishing. It 
became all the more important, there- 











fore, to tell housewives how to stretch 
meat as far as it could go, so as to get 
the nutrients of meat and the good 
flavor of meat in as many dishes as 
possible. 

In “Meat and Our Second Year of 
the War,” we attempted to tell the pub- 
lic what this industry was doing in the 
war effort. The manufacturers of tanks 
and planes and other war equipment 
had perhaps a more dramatic story to 
tell, but in this advertisement we at- 
tempted to say that food was also a 
mighty weapon of war, and that the 
meat industry had its shoulders 100 per 
cent behind the wheel. 

Just prior to rationing there was con- 
siderable discontent on the part of con- 
sumers with the way the retailers were 
treating them. We felt that it would be 
highly desirable to tell the housewife 
that the retailer had his troubles, too. 
Consequently, this advertisement: “Meet 
Your Meat Man Half-Way.” 

Moving into the months of April, 
May, and June, we ran a series of ad- 
vertisements which were a direct and 
dramatic story on the meat industry’s 
war effort in “Meat Ashore,” “Meat on 
the Table,” and “There’s Nothing Like 
Meat from Home,” where we told peo- 
ple that this industry was getting food 
to our fighters where they wanted it 
and on time. 


Advertisement Cited 


Incidentally, this advertisement 
“Meat Ashore” was cited by both the 
Army and the Navy-as showing in a 
very graphic way the manner in which 
our food is landed on foreign shores 
where harbor facilities are not avail- 
able, and how the food is landed to our 
soldiers in good condition. 

In the women’s service books during 
the summer months we have taken up 
basic food preparation procedures—how 
to make a stew; how to braise meat— 
two basic cooking methods that are 
most suitable for the less familiar cuts 
of meat which are so much in use by 
women today, and cuts of meat which 
they have not handled before and are 
not thoroughly familiar with. If han- 
dled properly, these meats can be made 
every bit as delicious as the more pop- 
ular steaks and chops. Coming into the 
value of meat, it all lies in protein. 
More and more here you see evidence 
of the advertising planning committee’s 
recognition of the growing importance 
of protein, and the spotlight is being 
put on this nutrient. 

In newspapers, as Mr. Rath has men- 
tioned, we have used that medium as an 
emergency medium to meet problems as 
they arise. These six advertisements 
have appeared during the past ten 
months. A typical example of how emer- 
gencies are met in our newspaper ad- 
vertising is in this advertisement today 
—“Helping Back the Attack with 
Meat.” With each victory abroad it will 
probably be necessary that we tighten 
our belts. It is highly important, there- 
fore, that the public understand this; 
that they understand the feeding of lib- 
erated people may mean that we will 
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have to go a little shorter ourselves, 
but also if that can save lives, we be- 
lieve the public will be sympathetic to it. 

An important feature of this adver- 
tisement is a direct tie in with the cur- 
rent government and the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s “Food Fights for Free- 
dom” program. Incidentally, this is an 
informational program designed to ac- 
quaint the public with all the facts re- 
garding our food problem. The govern- 
ment believes if the public has these 
facts, it will be sympathetic toward tak- 
ing action and the government is ask- 
ing the people to take four lines of ac- 
tion: To produce more food; to conserve 
food; to share food, and to play square 
with food. 

As far as meat is concerned, we have 
been doing this job in the whole of 1943. 
Our translation of it has been in terms 
of meat, but not in terms of overall 
food, as is true of the government pro- 
gram. 

Apace with our consumer advertis- 
ing, an enormous amount of publicity 
has originated in the public relations 
department of the Institute. Thousands 
upon thousands of lines and stories 
have appeared in the press. In fact, it 
is a pretty safe bet that any time you 
pick up your favorite newspaper or 
magazine and find a story on meat, if 
you will trace that back somewhere 





along the line you will find that that 
story had its origination either with our 
public relations department or through 
the vast facilities of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. Some 500 radio 
stations at the present time are on our 
press list, wanting every release and 
every script that is published by the In- 
stitute. Important, too, in our 1943 pro- 
gram as in the past, has been our med- 
ical advertising. 


There are in this country today some 
191,000 practicing physicians who have 
direct contact with their patients. We 
are told that 31,000 of these physicians 


are men over 70 years of age who have © 


emerged from retirement again to take 
up active practice. It is highly im- 


portant, therefore, that we give these 7 


men the latest facts about meat; that 
we tell them our story and bring them 
the most up-to-date information we can, 
because we must remember that they 
got their education back at the turn of 
the nineteenth century and that since 
that time the science of nutrition has 
made enormous strides forward. 


In home economics books we have 
continued to offer teachers of these one 
million students,-classroom information 
that they can use in acquainting their 
pupils with the proper handling of 
meat. These students one day will be 
our potential customers. We have had 
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thousands and thousands of requests 
for these pamphlets as a result of the 
advertising we have done in the home 
economics journals. 

Likewise, in the home economics jour- 
nals during the past year, we have at- 
tempted to bring to the teachers the 
most up-to-date information regarding 
lard. We have attempted to dispel some 
of the old wives’ tales that occurred in 
their thinking regarding lard, which 
have been exploded by research done on 
the subject. 

Moving into our fourth year of the 
program, during November this adver- 
tisement, “The New Pioneer Woman in 
Meat,” will appear. This is a tribute to 
the housewife today who is as much of 
a pioneer in the subject of meat cookery 
and meat selection as was her mother 
or grandmother. This is an entirely new 
field to her and we are out to give her 
every support we can to make her prob- 
lem easier. 

We are continuing to offer our little 
recipe booklet, “120 Wartime Meat Rec- 
ipes.” This booklet to date has had a 
circulation of well over 120,000, each 
upon individual request. 

In December of this year, “We Waste 
Not the Meat” will appear. Tradition- 
ally, at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and during the holiday season we have 
plenty and we give thanks for it. Dur- 
ing the present year we will give thanks 
for the food we have and this is an ad- 
monition to waste not the meat that is 
available, for, if you will, meat can be 
used to cover all foods. 


Competitive Threats 


As Mr. Hardenbergh and Mr. Rath 
mentioned, the industry is faced today 
with one of the most serious competitive 
threats we have yet seen. Your adver- 
tising planning committee is very proud 
of the job that it did on vitamins as was 
evidenced by the statement of Mr. 
Wood, which Mr. Rath repeated, where- 
in Mr. Wood gave credit to this indus- 
try for doing an outstanding job on 
vitamins. Your planning committee can 
also take credit for the timing with 
which they brought out their vitamin 
story. This timing is all-important and 
at present there is every indication that 
the time is here when we must head 
into the protein story. 

We have here just a few articles that 
are typical of hundreds and hundreds 
of articles appearing in the press to- 
day. In one of the news magazines this 
article appeared recently. Perhaps you 
saw it: “Electric food news came last 
week from St. Louis. There in a vat the 
size of a small room, molasses, am- 
monia, water, air and yeast were mixed. 
Every 12 hours this mixture produced a 
ton of good rich meat—nearly as good 
and succulent as the sirloin steak it 
takes two years to raise on the hoof— 
cheaper and richer in protein and vita- 
mins. Furthermore, this new scientific 
meat is so easy to make that the inven- 
tors already look forward to perform- 
ing a modern miracle of ‘loaves and 
fishes’ after the war among the food- 
less people of the world.” 


The article goes on to say: “Since 
yeast is the richest known source of B 
vitamin and contains about 50 per cent 
protein, twice as much as meat, it sur- 
passes meat as sheer food, and pound 
for pound of protein, yeast costs only 
one-fifth as much as meat.” It is not 
important that the production is yeast; 
it is important, however, that they are 
making a great deal of the protein 
subject. 

As was pointed out previously this 
morning some people believe that our 
grains can be transformed into protein 
food. Here is an article telling about 
the protein taken from the corn germ. 
It says this: “With the meat shortage 
making everyone increasingly protein 
conscious, a half-billion lbs. of good pro- 
tein a year may be made available for 
human consumption from the chemical 
laboratories of the University of IIli- 
nois. It is corn protein in the germ or 
unsprouted plant tucked in the corn 
grain, which at present is used princi- 
pally as animal feed because of the 
tendency of the corn to turn rancid 
quickly.” 

Not only is science turning the spot- 
light on protein but here is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture warning the people 
of the United States to prepare for big 
changes in their diet in 1945. The De- 
partment of Agriculture says: “They 
will have a lot less meat, a lot more 
beans. Harvard doctors after a two- 
month feeding test announced an active 
adult can get along perfectly well with 
no more than an ounce of meat a day. 
Their research has discovered many 
substitutes for meat, some of them only 
a little less tasty than beefsteak and 
fully as rich in proteins.” It continues: 
“The Harvard men found that only a 
tenth of the individual minimum of the 
daily protein required need be all pro- 
tein—for example, eggs and milk.” 

We have heard much about soybeans. 
This is simply an example of the many 
articles you have seen on the subject. 
This is a feature article in one of our 
recent issues of a picture magazine. 
Here in the copy is made the statement: 
“With twice the protein of meat, almost 
twice the calcium of milk, and twice the 
mineral content of wheat, it is a per- 
fect natural food.” 

Here is another article on soybeans, 
an industry which is organized to do 
an aggressive and forward job during 


HUSBANDS 
AND WIVES 


Ray F. Beerend, presi- 
dent, and Guy J. Ream, 
Basic Food Materials, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
were accompanied to 
the annual meeting by 
Mrs. Beerend and Mrs. 
Ream. The company 
won many congratula- 
tions on its recent tri- 
umphal loaf pan entry 
in the All-America 
package competition. 
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the coming year. We understand the 
soybean industry has at its command 
two million dollars for a campaign, the 
plates of which are in the hands of the 
publisher and will appear in publica- 
tions most any day now. 

“Proteins from Soybeans”: “Along 
with the meat and eggs, the soybean is 
one of the best sources of protein in 
food. With a pending long-time short- 
age of meat and eggs, the Food Distri- 
bution Administration is considering a 
plan of fortifying many common foods 
with soybeans and soybean flour so as 
to provide ample protein content in the 
American diet. The proposal is to add 
up to 15 per cent soybean flour as an 
ingredient in the manufacture of bread, 
macaroni and similar paste foods.” 

Already, one of the bread manufac- 
turers is using soybean flour in his 
product and his advertising compares 
the protein content based on a flour that 
is four per cent soybean flour, telling a 
protein story in comparison with meat. 
That is a serious threat, gentlemen, un- 
less this industry takes steps to correct 
that kind of message to a very confused 
public. 


Cereal Three Times Daily 


In other industries we are facing 
competition for the entire three meals a 
day. Here are the cereal people who a 
few weeks ago at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York launched a program for 
making cereal an all-day food. This 
program reported on in this article is 
by General Foods. Some advertisements 
have already appeared. It is their an- 
nounced intention to put cereal on the 
table three times a day and they are 
backing this by huge advertising pro- 
grams as cited in this article. 

Not only are competitors in the food 
field making proteins our battleground, 
but this is aided and abetted by edi- 
torial mention of proteins. Here are a 
few articles appearing recently in mag- 
azines showing the many mentions of 
protein in all editorial material today. 
Actually, in a study of four women’s 
magazines for a six-month period of 
1941 as compared to 1943, we found 
that editorial mention of proteins had 
increased 330 per cent. In advertise- 
ments in those books, proteins were 
mentioned 367 per cent more than they 
were in 1941. In the three home eco- 
nomics journals, proteins mentioned in 














1943 over 1941 show an increase of 268 
per cent and in those journals, 145 per 
cent. 

We asked ourselves whether or not 
undue importance was being placed on 
proteins; whether or not this was just 
a fad. In order to get an authentic 
reply we asked two prominent doctors 
their opinions. I should like to read 
these two replies, the first of which 
comes from Dr. Fishbein. He says: 

“Leading authorities, including the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association, the Food 
and Nutrition Committee of the Division 
of Medical Sciences of the National 
Research Council and representatives 
of the food governing agencies of the 
government, agree that provision of a 
certain amount of biologically adequate 
protein is most important for health and 
growth and that deficiency in such pro- 
tein is likely first to become apparent 
on restricted diets. Among the essential 
vitamins, those of the B complex, par- 
ticularly thiamin, are most frequently 
deficient in this countfy.” 


Another Medical Opinion 


We posed a similar question to Dr. 
Ivy, head of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity medical school. He replies in this 
way: “In peace and war, the chief 
nutritional problem is to provide the 
people with an adequate supply of 
proteins and vitamins, especially B 
complex and C, and to teach them to 
select a nutritious diet. The enrichment 
of bread and flour with B complex will 
assist in the solution of the latter prob- 
lem. The nation’s protein supply has 
been adequate to date, but we must be 
on our guard lest it be reduced in the 
future. 

“I belong to that group of physiolo- 
gists who maintain that young and ac- 
tive adults should receive a relatively 
high protein diet for optimum health 
and vigor. I regard the 70 grams daily 
allowance of protein which is generally 
regarded as being satisfactory for an 
adult, to be minimum.” 

There, gentlemen is evidence from 
two scientists that the subject of pro- 
tein has not perhaps had the impor- 
tance that it should have had. Your 
planning committee, beginning in Janu- 
ary, will head into the protein story 
with all the vigor and intelligence at 
its command. In the weekly magazines 
during January this advertisement will 
appear. I should like to read the copy. 
Across the top, “Proteins are essential 
to life. They build and repair body 
tissues. They are not stored in the body 
to any appreciable extent. Protein must 
be supplied with daily food. Proteins 
vary in quality and completeness. The 
proteins of meat are of the highest 
biological value.” 

Under this illustration of a typical 
family—a family you could transplant 
in any community in this nation—there 
is this copy: “Since they cut this coun- 
try out of the wilderness, the American 
family has always reached for the 
virile, the true, the genuine. We were 
never a bland people. Our wives and 
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“Off the Record" Shots Reflect the Informal 
Side of AMI Meeting 


1.—It was good, straight dope that Leo B. 
Lavin (left), vice president and superin- 
tendent of Sugardale Provision Co., Can- 
ton, O., was giving to Carl T. Fischer, 
president, Henry Fischer Packing Co., 
Louisville, Ky., and J. R. Humphrey, jr., 
secretary of the company, when the pho- 
tographer happened along. 

2.—This group snapped in the lobby in- 
cludes (1. to r.) T. H. Gray, vice president 
of Pennyroyal Packing Co., Hopkinsville, 
Ky., Carl Schwing, sr., Southern repre- 
sentative, Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., 
F. J. Herman, president, Herman Sausage 
Factory, Tampa, Fla., W. P. Brown, Super- 
intendent, R. L. Zeigler Sausage Co., 
Bessemer, Ala., and P. D. Bartholomew, 
Griffith Laboratories, Birmingham, Ala. 


3.—Mutual problems were discussed by 
Herbert W. Strauss, Independent Casing 
Co., Chicago, Freeman Pepper, partner, 
Pepper Packing & Provision Co., Denver, 
Colo., William F. Peters, Peters Meat Prod- 
ucts, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., and A. S. 
Mathison, Standard Sausage Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

4.—Mike Doyle, E. Huttenbauer, Cincin- 
nati, O., L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray Co., 
Boston, R. Rezanka, secretary, Miller & 
Hart, Inc., Chicago, and George Cook, 
general manager of Emmart Packing Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

5.—This trio includes N. L. Hofmann, vice 
president, Hofmann Packing Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., J. O. Strigle, H. J. Mayer 
& Sons Co., eastern representative, and 
Lawrence Hofmann, treasurer, North Side 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6.—Stanley Hess and Ray Stephenson, 






Hess-Stephenson Co., with W. G. Winkler, 
manager boneless beef department of 
Armour and Company, and Ed Hess, Hess. 
Stephenson Co. 

7.—Steve Greenfield (left), Oppenheimer 
Casing Co., Chicago, talks it over with 
Albert Lewis, Victory Beef Co., Boston, 
Mass., and Al Wallmo, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Madison, Wis. 

8.—Relaxing in the lobby of the Drake 
were Daniel Dohm, jr., Dohm & Nelke, 
Inc., William B. Rorison, Carrier 
Syracuse, N. Y., and George H. Nelke of 
Dohm & Nelke. a 
9.—M. H. Cain, president, Cainco, 
Chicago, W. A. Hirsch, Richter’s 
Products, Chicago, Lt. J. A. Lowe, U. 
Army, Camp Hood, Tex., and D. Falk 
Max Salzman, Inc., Chicago. 
10.—Visiting together were I. J. Reinha 
General Meat Co., St. Louis, Mo., H. © 
Bass, Sieloff Packing Co., St. Louis, James. 
Frangoulis, Madison Packing Co., Madison, | 
Ill., and Jake Lissner of the Globe Co, 7% 
Chicago, Illinois. sj 
11.—This group includes (1. to r.), G. K, 
Elliott, livestock order buyer of Spring 
field, Ill, M. C. Petrovich, secretary, 
George Galat, president, Galat Packing 
Co., Akron O., R. E. Sthen, John Kern 
& Son, Portland, Me., and J. H. Bonini, _ 
Menasha Products, Menasha, Wis. 4 
12.—Bob McLendon, sausage superinten 
dent, Haas-Davis Packing Co., Inc., Mo 
bile, Ala., H. K. Hirsch, secretary and 
manager, Enterprise, Inc., Dallas, Te 
R. H. Marks, vice president of Enterpri 
and I. W. Jaudon, sausage superintendent. 
of Magnolia Packing Co., Shreveport, La. 








































mothers plan our meals around flavor— 
by native preference, the flavor of 
meat.” 


The body copy goes on to say: “In 
these days of rationing, isn’t it reassur- 
ing that all meat, regardless of type, 
cut, price or point value, contains the 
same nutrients along with the same 
favorite meat flavor? These nutrients: 
quality, proteins, essential B vitamins, 
thiamin, niacin, important minerals, 
iron, copper and phosphorus.” 


An important part of each advertise- 
ment as in each advertisement that has 
appeared during the three years behind 
us is the seal of the American Medical 
Association and in the corner here is 
pictured a war meat meal, a meat pot- 
pie and a suggestion of what the house- 
wife can serve. This series of adver- 
tisements will be interpreted in a num- 
ber of different ways, each of which 
will have as the focal point, a very 
realistic illustration of life, such as the 
painting on my right. After all, that is 
a translation of what proteins are— 
proteins are, in essence, life itself. 


In the women’s service books we will 
translate our protein story in a little 
different way.-*Last night at the Pal- 
mer House you had a war meat meal 
which featured a meat pot-pie; in the 
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women’s service books during January 
we will feature that selfsame meat 
pot-pie and give credit for its creatic 
to Mr. Amiet, executive chef of the ™ 
Palmer House. There will be a short — 
biography of his experience. We be 
lieve this recipe, as well as others in this 
series, will be found most practical by 
all women because this recipe will 
utilize any available kinds of meat, 
whether it be beef, pork, lamb or veal. 
Others in this series will feature meat 
patties. All of these dishes, incidentally, 
are common denominators of food that 
can, when properly prepared, be served — 
as appetizingly as the finest cuts of 
meat, : 
















Glamorizing Meat Dishes 


During the early months of next yeat 
meat loaf Mexicana will be fea ® 
and credit for this dish will be given @ 
the executive chef of the Hotel Saint) | 
Francis in San Francisco. By glamor 
izing these dishes, women will see 
the commonplace can be dressed up 
As the copy points out: “Great chets) 
don’t earn their reputations for 2 
cookery just on roasts, steaks and chops 
but on the fact that any cut of 1 
can be a culinary masterpiece. § 
dishes are not beyond the woman in 









































home. All it takes is just a little know- 
how, a little willingness to try some- 
thing new. Many of them are made 
from the less glamorous cuts of meat, 
more likely to be available today. All 
of these cuts stand right alongside your 
favorite steaks and chops in the nu- 
trients they offer. Each and every one 
of them contains the life essential pro- 
teins—the complete proteins of highest 
biological value. Remember this every 
time you treat your family to a new 
idea in meats; you are finding a new 
way to keep up on proteins.” 

Needless to say, during 1944, our 
medical advertising will keep apace and 
ahead of our consumer advertising as 
it has in the past, so as to pre-condition 
these important thought leaders as to 
what we are doing. Likewise, we will 
continue our advertising in the home 
economics journals, both on methods for 
meat and also on lard. Our newspapers 
will support our protein story and in 
all likelihood they will be used again 
to meet spot problems as they come up. 

In closing, gentlemen, I should like 
to return for just one moment to our 
basic objectives. As you leave the ses- 
sion this morning, you will be handed 
4 this little folder wherein are reproduced 
the original objectives of this program 
and the additional wartime objectives, 
just as we have gone over them with 
you this morning. We ask that you take 
this folder home and study it. As you 
study it, bear in mind that one day the 
war will be over; that one day the guns 
will cease firing. Ask yourself this ques- 
tion: When that day arrives, can this 
industry afford not to be prepared to 
meet once more the free and competitive 
consumer market? 


CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: 
Thank you, Mr. Swift, Mr. Rath and Mr. 
Kinnaird, for your splendid presentation 
and what it does for the meat »acking 
industry. 

In a special feature not appearing on 
your program, it is fitting that Thomas 
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E. Wilson, first president of our Insti- 
tute, come to the platform. 


HOMAS E. WILSON: It was ex- 
pected that this presentation would 
be made in the presence of the man to 
be honored, Dr. John R. Mohler, but un- 
fortunately he is not able to be here 





THOS. WILSON 


J. R. MOHLER 


and we are going to make it in his 
absence. 

As you all know, Dr. Mohler has fin- 
ished his time of service with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and has 
retired. The board of directors felt that 
a proper resolution should be passed 
honoring him for his wonderful service 
and that he should be offered this small 
token of our great appreciation of his 
service to the entire meat and livestock 
industry. 

You are probably familiar with the 
great things that he has done and his 
loyal service to the industry. However, 
let us think back a short way and re- 
count some of the most important ac- 
complishments created under his guid- 
ing hand. These include the eradication 
of the Texas tick, or the animal tick, 
which was just an economic waste in 
the production of cattle and the protec- 
tion of the herds of hogs from that 
great scourge, cholera. Under his guid- 
ance, and with the cooperation of the 


INSCRIPTION ON HUMIDOR 


“To Dr. John R. Mohler: The meat in- 
dustry salutes an illustrious scientist and 
an efficient administrator; one who has 
dedicated a major portion of his life to 
unselfish devotion to the eradication of 
disease among livestock and the promotion 
of public health. May your retirement be 
as full of happiness as the good you ex- 
tended in service.—Adopted by resolution 
of the board of directors of the American 
Meat Institute, October, 1943.” Since Dr. 
Mohler, who in past years has been a 
regular visitor at the annual meeting, was 
unable to be on hand to receive the gift, 
the presentation was made in absentia. In 
making the award, Thos. E. Wilson, chair- 
man of the board of Wilson & Co., de- 
scribed Dr. Mohler’s career of invaluable 
service to the livestock and meat industry. 


The Wilson speech is published above. 


agricultural colleges and the extension 
department of the federal government, 
cholera has been fully controlled and 
we now have the preventives, through 
which millions of dollars are saved to 
the hog producers. 

He did many other things. One was 
the eradication of tuberculosis; this 
work was largely carried out under 
the guidance of Dr. Mohler. Tuber. 
culosis has been practically eliminated 
from the herds of this country, although 
we have traces of the bovine type left 
in some cattle and hogs. The disease is 
thoroughly understood and a cure has 
been developed by the BAI under Dr, 
Mohler’s direction. 

The benefits gained do not apply 
solely to the livestock of the country, 
since our records show that tuberculosis 
in human beings has declined with the 
reduction of tuberculosis in livestock. 
This, alone, was a great feat for any 
one man to have undertaken and guided. 
There are many other things, but I am 
not going to try to enumerate them. 
Dr. Mohler has been a great man for 
the livestock and meat industry. He has 
done a noble work. He has protected 
and helped the production of livestock 
and has always been on the watch to 
aid the control of diseases of any kind. 
He has done great work on the hoof 
and mouth disease, keeping our country 
clean and free of that scourge, and we 
have much for which to be grateful to 
him. I know you would have liked to 
have me say these things to him in his 
presence if he had been here; they have 
been transmitted to him. 

I know that in the presentation of 
this humidor, you would like to have me 
tell him for you that we wish him years 
of good health and happiness. As he 
sits at home in his leisure hours, smok- 
ing that favorite pipe, we hope that 
this humidor will be a constant reminder 
of your deep gratitude and appreciation 
for all that he has done, for all of his 
fairness in his treatment of our industry 
and for the great work that he has done 
in protecting the citizens of our coun- 
try by safeguarding the handling of 
meat products. 

I know that you’d like me to say for 
you to him, “God bless you.” 


CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: For 
several years we have been favored at 
our annual meetings with an address 
by some leading representative of the 
livestock producing industry. Today we 
are honored to have with us a man who 
is recognized as a leader in the cattle 
producing business of the United States. 

Our speaker, in his capacity as pres- 
ident of the American National Live- 
stock Association, is, of course, in inti- 
mate contact with the other leading 
personalities in his business, and is the 
most familiar with the problems beset- 
ting this end of our business. He oper- 
ates an extensive cattle ranch in Af 
zona, but his .activities in the interest 
of the livestock and meat industry ex- 
tends from coast to coast. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to introduce to you, Frank Boice. 
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Stockmen Advocate 
Meat Management; 
Fewer Regulations 











RANK BOICE: It is, indeed, a very 

great honor,for me, a cattle rancher 
in Southern Arizona, to be asked to 
address the annual convention of the 
American Meat Institute. I take it that 
the purpose of the 
invitation was to 
allow me to present 
to you some of the 
problems of the 
cattle producerand, 
by giving you an 
insight into these 
problems, promote 
better feeling and 
understanding be- 
tween our respec- 
tive segments of 
the livestock and 
meat industry. Cer- 
tainly that is my 
purpose here today. 
In times past, rep- 
resentatives of the meat packing indus- 
try have appeared on the program at 
the annual conventions of the American 
National Live Stock Association and on 
several occasions cattle producers have 
spoken at your annual meetings. I am 
glad to continue this exchange as I feel 
definitely assured that only good can 
come of it. 

The problems of cattle producers are 
many and varied; some are with us con- 
stantly and others come and go. Few 
of them are of interest to meat pack- 
ers as they touch your business very 
remotely, if at all. However, one of 
our major problems is also of vital 
interest to you; I refer to the periodic 
variations in the number of cattle in 
the country and the attendant changes 
in values. Perhaps I am wrong in say- 
ing that this is a problem of the indus- 
try; more correctly stated, it is a char- 
acteristic of the cattle business which 
should be recognized and understood by 
all. 


Effects of Cyclical Changes 


To you it means a wide variation in 





FRANK BOICE 


supplies of slaughter cattle and sharp ° 


changes in the prices you must pay; 
to us it means short periods of pros- 
perity during which many cattlemen ex- 
pand their operations and too many in- 
experienced people come into the busi- 
ness followed by a period during which 
the unwise expansionist and the inex- 
perienced go broke. It has been truly 
said of us that we increase the number 
of cattle on our ranches while prices are 
high and liquidate the increase on the 
low market. 


If some of you think that cattlemen 
must be just plain dumb to operate that 
kind of business, I must answer that we 
are very receptive to any ideas from 
anywhere which promise to decrease 
even a little bit the wide difference be- 
tween the peak and the low point of 


cattle numbers in the cattle production 
cycle. 

As you meat packers well know, 
cattle on the range are not beef; they 
are, for the most part, mother cows and 
young animals from which must be pro- 
duced our future beef supply. But there 
is a wide-spread belief in this country 
that during the recent period of very 
short beef supply, there were at all 
times plenty of beef animals in the 
country ready for slaughter and that 
the shortage was caused by cattlemen 
who were holding back their cattle for 
higher prices. I regret to say that this 
belief was promoted and encouraged by 
men in the government who sought 
thereby to shift the responsibility for 
the shortage from their own shoulders 
where it belongs to the shoulders of 
cattlemen. To get the true picture let 
us consider the present situation and 
how it developed. 

Cattle numbers are at an all-time 
high—estimates place the total cattle 
population at the end of this year at 
81,000,000 head. Of this number a little 
less than one-half are beef cattle. Not 
only do we have almost seven million 
more cattle in the country than ever 
before, but these cattle produce more 
beef and veal per animal unit than they 
would have 20 years ago. We mature 
fewer steers on the range than for- 
merly; our steers come to slaughter 
younger but, due to changes in feeding 
practices, at approximately the same 
weight; the percentage of mother cows 
in our range herds is higher; we pro- 
duce more calves per animal unit. 


Cattle Production Efficiency 


The effect of all this can be illustrated 
by the following comparison: at the 
beginning of 1922 the country had 68,- 
795,000 cattle and during the year we 
produced 7,440,000,000 lbs. of beef and 
veal, but to do it we decreased our cattle 
inventory by 1,249,000 head. At the 
beginning of 1940 we had slightly fewer 
cattle than in 1922, but produced over 
8,000,000,000 lbs. of beef and veal and 
at the same time increased total cattle 
numbers by 2,865,000 head. Truly we 
have in this country an enormous beef 
producing plant, working, in the produc- 
ing end at least, at maximum efficiency. 

It is fortunate for the nation that in 
time of war with its greatly increased 
demand for beef, we have such a produc- 
ing plant but we must not overlook the 
fact that if this upward trend in cattle 
numbers is not reversed soon, we are 
all in for trouble in the adjustment 
period after the war. For you it will 
mean heavy runs of cattle at lower and 
lower prices and the attendant serious 
inventory losses; for cattlemen it will 
mean liquidation of excess numbers at 
low prices and financial ruin for many. 


A study of the record shows that we 
have increased cattle numbers since 
1938, the low point of the present cattle 
cycle, by some 16,000,000 head and that 
we have done it during a period of ris- 
ing prices. We did almost the same 
thing between 1912 and 1918 when we 
increased numbers 16,000,000 head dur- 
ing a period of rising prices. However, 
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FATHER AND SON 
Deeply tanned and wearing a broad smile, 


Lieut. Baldwin Smith, U.S.N., and his 
father, Richard C. Smith, president, John 
E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
greeted their many friends at the Drake. 


between 1929 and 1934, we increased 
cattle numbers by 17,000,000 head dur- 
ing a period of sharply falling prices. 
In 1934 the upward trend in cattle num- 
bers was reversed when prices were at 
the lowest point of the cycle and in 1918 
it was reversed when prices were at the 
peak. Clearly price alone is not the con- 
trolling factor in trends of cattle num- 
bers. 


How Herds Are Expanded 


To find the key, I think, we must look 
to Mother Nature and to human nature. 
Obviously, a cattleman can’t increase 
the size of his herd unless he has feed 
for the increased numbers, but if he has 
the feed, then each fall at marketing 
time he must make the decision which 
determines the trend of cattle numbers. 
He has old cows in his herd which he 
intends to sell because they are ap- 
proaching the end of their usefulness as 
breeding animals and he also has young 
heifers in the herd which are to replace 
them. However, if he holds the cow for 
just one more year, next fall he will not 
only have the cow to sell but also a nice 
fat calf. This can be done with almost 
no additional expense and, if cattle 
prices on next year’s market look at- 
tractive, our cattleman is very likely to 
deeide to hold at least a part of his old 
cows. And thus cattle numbers continue 
to increase. 


There are cattlemen who blame the 
so-called backing up of cattle in the 
country on the price control orders of 
OPA and the slaughter restrictions of 
the Department of Agriculture. I can’t 
agree. It is one of the few ills of the 
cattle business that I can’t in justice 
place on either of those doorsteps. We 
are simply following the old well-estab- 
lished pattern of the cattle production 
cycle and if it leads to disaster further 
down the road we have no one to blame 
but ourselves. 


Generally speaking we have had ex- 
cellent range conditions for several 
years past and there has been an almost 
universal feeling among cattlemen that 
the price of cattle would not break at 
least for the duration of the war. Con- 
ditions have been right to bring about 
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an increase in cattle numbers and it has 
done so. However, within the last few 
months conditions have changed. Prices 
of all cattle except a few grades of 
slaughter cattle have dropped sharply 
and there has developed a feeling of 
uneasiness in the country regarding the 
future of cattle prices; drought, severe 
in places, has spread to large sections 
of the range country, and protein con- 
centrates which are necessary for win- 
ter feeding in a large part of the West 
are difficult or impossible to get in ade- 
quate amounts. 


Decrease Would Be Timely 


These conditions may foreshadow a 
beginning of the liquidation of excess 
numbers of cattle. If a gradual decrease 
in cattle numbers begins soon, our en- 
tire industry and the nation will benefit; 
our industry will benefit by having 
liquidation take place, partially at least, 
while prices are high and by going into 
the adjustment period after the war 
with materially reduced numbers of 
cattle; the nation will benefit by having 
an increased amount of beef offered 
while the need is great. We are follow- 
ing faithfully the old, old pattern of 
the cattle production cycle and now a 
set of conditions has developed which 
no one would or could create deliber- 
ately but which, coming at this time, 
may result in lasting benefit.to every- 
one. 


The war has brought new problems 
and difficulties to cattle producer and 
meat packer alike. You have had trouble 
with shortages of manpower, essential 
supplies and equipment; so has the 
cattle producer. But if I am any judge 
of the situation, your most critical prob- 
lems have resulted from the attempt by 
the government to control the price of 
meat to the consuming public by plac- 
ing rigid price ceilings on it. I have 
been close enough to the problems cre- 
ated to appreciate in some degree the 
difficulties under which you have been 
operating. 

I have no doubt that the squeeze be- 
tween the cost of slaughter livestock 
and wholesale price ceilings has been 
severe and has caused serious losses. 
The evidence of this, in the form of 
closed slaughtering plants, is at hand 
for any who wish to see. I think I 
understand why you have continued 
to pay prices for livestock that result in 
loss, but, so that you may understand 
the attitude of the average producer, I 
am compelled to say that for him, the 
fact that you continue to pay the prices 
you do is conclusive proof that you can 
afford to pay that kind of price. 

In fairness we must admit that, to 
date, price ceilings on meat have not 
hurt any cattle producer. In fact, the 
squeeze which has developed on the 
processor and the cattle feeder has 
meant a higher price for cattle to the 
producer. Cattlemen do not like the 


situation which has developed, but what 
can we do about it even if we feel that 
the price we receive is not justified un- 
der the meat price ceilings? We sell 
cattle in the same competitive market 
in which you and the cattle feeder buy 
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TWO BY TWO 


(Upper): W. A. Gebhardt, president of 
Advanced Engineering Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., visits with H. Smith Wallace of The 
National Provisioner. 

(Lower): A. J. Granata, manager of ap- 
plied engineering, and L. F. Kilmarx, gen- 
eral sales manager, both of Pure Carbonic, 

Inc., Chicago. 


and it would be a peculiar man indeed 
who would deliberately take less for his 
cattle than the buyer offered. ' 

Let me repeat; cattlemen do not like 
the situation which has developed any 
more than you do. They realize that it 
is seriously curtailing the production of 
beef and that a solution of the problem 
must be put into operation immediately. 
I think we realize what a solution in- 
volves; that adequate margins must be 
reestablished for both processor and 
cattle feeder; that margins which were 
adequate 18 months ago are no longer 
adequate because of increased costs; 
and that, with the “hold the line order” 
in effect, it all adds up to materially 
reduced prices for the cattle we pro- 
duce. Whether we can continue to pro- 
duce cattle in sufficient volume under 
these conditions remains to be seen for 
we, too, have materially increased costs 
to contend with. 


Attitude Unchanged 


Livestock organizations have been 
seeking a solution of this problem as 
diligently, I believe, as has any other 
group. In July of 1942 we formed the 
joint livestock committee on which 
cattle, sheep and hog organizations and 
the market interests were represented. 
Our avowed purpose was to oppose the 
imposition of livestock price ceilings in 
an attempt to solve the problems cre- 
ated by placing price ceilings on meat. 
We have not receded in the slightest 
degree from that position. 

As I feel sure there are some in this 
audience who still favor livestock price 
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ceilings, I would like to digress for a 
moment to tell you why cattlemen 
oppose them. It is not because price 
ceilings on cattle mean lower prices to 
cattle producers; as long as the “hold 
the line order” stands, any solution 
means lower cattle prices. We all recog. 
nize that fact. We are opposed to cejj- 
ings because we know that price ceil. 
ings on cattle would be totally ineffee. 
tive, unworkable and unenforceable: 
would necessitate allocation of cattle 
supplies to packers and would lead to 
permits to ship and, eventually, to 
orders to ship; would mean a serious 
reduction in the production of beef and, 
as long as demand for beef so greatly 
exceeds supply, it would mean the di- 
version of more beef and cattle into 
black market channels. 


Where Ceiling Falls Down 


You who want price ceilings on cattle 
do not, I suspect, think the problem on 
through. You stop thinking when you 
have found a method which you feel 
will give processors an adequate oper- 
ating margin. Let us assume for the 
moment that we have price ceilings on 
slaughter cattle and that they have 
established a reasonable operating mar- 
gin for processors. What have we done 
toward giving the nation an adequate 
supply of beef evenly distributed 
throughout the year? Nothing; we 
haven’t put one single animal in the 
feed lot. Worse than nothing, for we 
have kept many cattle out of feed lots 
that would go in even under present 
conditions. 

The squeeze on cattle feeders is just 
as real as the squeeze on processors and 
its effect is much more destructive of 
our beef supply. Meat packers and 
cattle producers can’t curtail their 
operations or quit entirely unless finan- 
cial ruin stares them in the face. Not so 
the cattle feeder; if the future of cattle 
feeding does not look attractive to him 
he can and does quit. To the extent that 
he quits, our total beef supply suffers 
and beef production is concentrated in 
the fall months with a corresponding 
shortage in the late winter and spring. 

Shall we have, as the next logical 
step, price ceilings on feeder cattle in 
order to establish feeder margins? That 
is progressing from the impossible to 
the absurd. Feeder cattle values de- 
pend on quality, weight, age, sex and 
location. How shall we get them 
graded? They are sold in stockyards, 
auction rings, concentration points and 
on millions of farms and ranches from 
one end of this country to the other. 
Enforcement is impossible; can we get 
compliance? I know of no single cattle- 
man who, with the best intentions m 
the world, would know how to comply 
with a feeder cattle price ceiling order. 
Price ceilings on cattle will not correct 
the difficulties that confront our indus- 
try but will serve only to create new 
ones. Cattlemen will continue to oppose 
them in every_possible way. 

Our joint livestock committee soon 
found that we could get nowhere if we 
confined ourselves to opposition to live- 
stock price ceilings and we began de- 
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yeloping a better solution of the prob- 
lems. We advocated uniform dollar- 
and-cent price ceilings on meat at 
wholesale and retail levels, coordinated 
government buying of meat distributed 
as widely as possible among packers, 
and federal permits for all who 
slaughter for sale. As far back as last 
October we began to realize that noth- 
ing would work unless the demand were 
prought in line with the supply and we 
began advocating civilian rationing as 
the best possible method of doing this. 

And then in March of this year our 
committee had a meeting with a group 
from this body at which your rep- 
resentatives presented to us the results 
of your study of the problem. We were 
surprised and delighted to find that our 
independent studies of the subject had 
developed very closely related proposals 
for solution. The March meeting was 
followed about the first of April by a 
meeting here in Chicago attended by 
the representatives of over 100 of the 
leading livestock organizations of the 
country and there again your repre- 
sentatives presented your proposals to 
livestock producers. After two days and 
most of one night of discussion and 
debate, livestock producers and meat 
packers agreed on a meat management 
plan and formed the Livestock and Meat 
Council to present the plan to the proper 
officials of the government and to press 
for its complete adoption. This program 
of the council was started immediately 
and has continued from early in April 
up to the present time. 


Meat Management Endorsed 


I like to think of meat management 
in these simple terms: Rationing, be- 
cause it restricts the amount of meat 
that can be purchased by the civilian 
trade, makes meat supplies back up in 
the hands of wholesalers. This artiti- 
cially created surplus the government 
must buy whenever offered to it. Skill- 
ful adjustment of the point values of 
the different kinds and cuts of meat will 
make of this surplus, the meat the gov- 
ernment needs for our armed forces and 
for lend-lease. When the government 
buys the surplus it bids a price which 
it has determined to be in line with its 
overall price control policy and it gets 
the meat at that price because there is 
no other place for the meat to go. And 
then competition does the rest. The re- 
tailer can buy at very close to the price 
the government bids and the consumer 
is protected as he has always been pro- 
tected in the past—by normal com- 
petitive forces. 

Cattle producers everywhere have en- 
dorsed meat management enthusiasti- 
cally once they understood it, even 
though it means a reduction in the price 
of cattle. It may interest you to know 
why this has been true. They feel that 
meat management, once in complete 
operation, will remove all arbitrary con- 
trols from the livestock and meat in- 
dustry and that the industry will be 
free then to produce, finish, process and 
distribute under normal competitive 
conditions. 


Cattlemen believe in the competitive 





system; they believe that margins and 
prices established under free competi- 
tion will be correctly established and 
that they can be correctly established 
in no other way. They know that with 
arbitrary restrictions removed they will 
be able to produce the maximum amount 
of beef consistent with feed supplies 
and cattle numbers. 

We have an agency set up to admin- 
ister Meat Management; a War Meat 
Board created by the War Food Admin- 
istration, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Quartermaster General of 
the Army. It has been operating for 
several months but it hasn’t made much 
progress toward complete meat manage- 
ment. The board has done many use- 
ful things and made many valuable 
studies but we seem to be no nearer 
the removal of such restrictions as 
wholesale price ceilings and set-aside 
orders than we were two months ago. 

No one has advocated that these re- 
strictions be removed immediately, but 
only that they be removed after ration- 
ing has so limited civilian demand that 
the board has obtained control of meat 
supplies and the restrictions have be- 
come unnecessary. The fault lies not 
with the board itself but with the Wash- 
ington agencies which created it. The 
board needs, but is sadly lacking, the 
authority necessary to accomplish its 
purpose. If it is impossible to give it 
this complete authority, then the mini- 
mum requirement is that it have the 
confidence and the complete cooperation 
of the Washington agencies involved. 


That it does not have even this mini- 
mum requirement now is quite obvious 
to all. OPA continues to disregard rec- 
ommendations of the board and to issue 
orders, directly affecting meat and di- 
rectly contrary to the principles of 
meat management, without prior con- 
sultation with or approval of the board. 
As a most important illustration of this 





COME IN AND SIT DOWN 


C. B. Upton, vice president and general 
manager, French Oil Mill Machinery Co., 
assisted in greeting visitors and friends at 
Drake. He renewed old acquaintances and 
made new friends during the meeting. 
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I call your attention to the order estab- 
lishing price ceilings on hogs. OPA is 
not cooperating with the War Meat 
Board to put meat management into 
effect and until it does the board can 
accomplish little. 

I would be the last to suggest that 
because of the difficulties and discour- 
agements that have been encountered in 
our effort to have meat management 
put into complete operation, we give up 
the fight. The issues are too great; 
the results to be achieved too important 
to our industry and to the nation. We 
must continue. I see in meat manage- 
ment the best possible solution of the 
very difficult meat problem; my hope is 
that out of this meeting of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute will come the extra 
push that is required to put meat man- 
agement over. I pledge you the con- 
tinued full cooperation of cattlemen in 
the accomplishment of that program. 

Good will and understanding have not 
always characterized relations between 
cattle producers and meat packers. My 
earliest remembrance of a cattle grow- 
ers’ meeting is of an acrimonious debate 
which I heard over the Packers and 
Stockyards Act some 25 years ago. 
Cattlemen thought that packers, in 
order to defeat this legislation, were 
trying and very nearly succeeding in 
breaking up their producer organiza- 
tions. That period, almost forgotten 
now, was characterized by anything but 
good will and understanding. As re- 
cently as eight months ago many pro- 
ducers felt that packers were throwing 
in with the theorists of OPA to saddle 
our industry with a totally unworkable 
set of livestock price ceilings. We 
couldn’t distinguish friend from foe 
among you. 


Era of Good Feeling 


However, with the development of the 
meat management plan, its endorsement 
by producer organizations everywhere, 
the formation of the Livestock and Meat 
Council and the efforts of the council 
and its member organizations to have 
meat management adopted and put into 
full operation by the government, has 
come a period of understanding and co- 
operation without precedent in our re- 
lationships. It has done us good to work 
together for a common objective. 

Those of us who wish this period of 
good will to continue must not overlook 
one important fact. The blunt truth is 
that livestock producers, who operate 
almost entirely in individually-owned, 
small-sized units, and who have only 
to a limited extent been able to organize 
for orderly marketing of their product, 
are suspicious and fearful of the con- 
centrated power and wealth of meat 
packers. 

We know that you buy in a competi- 
tive market and that you must buy live- 
stock as cheaply as possible. However, 
it is a little hard for a producer to be 
philosophical about it if he has his 
cattle on the market on the day that 
you find it possible to “take off” a quar- 
ter or a half-dollar on the price. He 
is likely to think and say that the 
packers ganged up on him and took him 
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to a cleaning. The quieting of that fear 
is no easy task. It can’t be done if we 
each of us give our attention exclusively 
to our own selfish interests and ruth- 
lessly disregard the interests of the 
other; it can be done if, in a spirit 
of fairness we try to understand the 
viewpoint and problems of the other; 
and above all else, it can be done if we 
continue to work unselfishly for the 
maximum production of beef while our 
country is at war and needs all the beef 
we can turn out. By so doing we will 
establish mutual understanding and 
confidence in each other. During the 
last few months while we have been 
working together the area of agreement 
has widened and the area of disagree- 
ment has become of less and less im- 
portance. Suspicion has quieted; confi- 
dence has grown. That is the road we 
all want to travel in the future and I, 
for one, think we will do so. 

CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: Mr. 
Boice, we are indeed indebted to you for 
coming to us this morning with such a 
splendid and construttive message. 

The chairman read the list of names 
of recipients of AMI gold and silver 
buttons for 50 and 25 years of service 
in the meat industry. List of 50-year 
veterans appears at right. 

CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: I 
see only two 50-year men here, L. W. 
Kahn and James J. Cuff. 

James J. Cuff started work in the 
meat packing industry in April, 1888 as 
office boy with the Morris & Butts Pack- 
ing Co., slaughterers of hogs for the 
English market. He advanced from 
office boy to assistant superintendent. 
Shortly after that time, he became man- 
ager of the Ryan Livestock & Feeding 
Co. He was with the Cudahy Packing 
Co., Sioux City, with Morris & Co., 
Kansas City, and with the American 
Dressed Beef Co. of Kansas City. He 
became superintendent of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Co. in Buffalo in 1907 
and became manager of that company 
in 1916. In 1922 he formed his own 
company, Cuff Packing & Provision Co. 
In 1938 he became coordinator of the 
Danahy Packing Co. at Buffalo and 
was made general manager in 1943. It 
is a pleasure to recognize this veteran 
of 55 years service in the meat packing 
industry. 

Louis W. Kahn has been a distin- 
guished member of the meat packing 
fraternity for many more years than 
his appearance indicates. It is unneces- 
sary to say that he is associated with 
the E. Kahn’s Sons Co. of Cincinnati. 
He has for many years been a guiding 
light in the destinies of that important 
house. 

Mr. Kahn has a long and distin- 
guished record as a director of the 
American Meat Institute and as its re- 
gional chairman in Cincinnati. His coun- 
sel has been available throughout the 
years to all segments of the meat pack- 
ing industry. It is a great pleasure to 
recognize Mr. Kahn’s 50 years of serv- 
ice at this time. 


The meeting recessed at 12:10 P.M. 
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50-YEAR 
VETERANS 


W. F.  Schluderberg 
(left) congratulates 
Louis W. Kahn, presi- 
dent, The E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and James J. Cuff, 
general manager, Dan- 
ahy Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on the many 
years they have spent in 
meat industry. 











Complete List of 50-Year Award Winners 





Since the Institute’s annual meeting 
in 1942, thirty-nine veterans have com- 
pleted 50 years of service in the meat 
packing industry. Two of the following 
men were present to receive their 
awards; the balance of the gold buttons 
were delivered to the recipients: 

B. W. Bucholz, Beverly Wholesale 
Meat Co., Salina, Kans. 

Benjamin F. Barrows, owner of the 
Buffalo Packing Co. and Buffalo Pro- 
vision Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. G. Clark, head of the lamb and 
veal department of the Omaha plant 
of the Cudahy Packing Co. 

William Gibis, S. P. cellars, St. Paul 
plant of the Cudahy Packing Co. 

Adam Im, floorsman in the beef kill- 
ing department, Cudahy Packing Co., 
St. Paul. 

John Valentine, The Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore. 

James J. Cuff, general manager of 
the Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo. 

John Van Zystveld, sausage depart- 
ment, the Grand Rapids Packing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mannie Clayburgh, salesman with 
J. G. Johnson, Inc., San Francisco. 

Ben Selig, general plant superin- 
tendent, J. G. Johnson, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Louis W. Kahn, president of E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati. 

Albert H. Kahn, treasurer of the E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati. 

A. M. Eastman, assistant superin- 





REGISTER EARLY 


Among the earlier arrivals at the Drake 
were Walter J. Best (left), and William 
D. Donovan of Best and Donovan, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





tendent, the E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cin. 
cinnati. 

Fritz Will, Luer Bros. Packing & Ice 
Co., Alton IIl. 

Frank P. Krische, Topeka plant of 
John Morrell & Co. 

William H. Stelle of the Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans. 

Charles P. Goltz, Ohio Provision Co,, 
Cleveland. 

Joe Greenslade, Ohio Provision Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Fred Dasse, Martin Horwege, Leo- 
pold. Levi, Newton Morrell, Christian 
Pflum and Carl Wimmer, all of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc. of New York. 

James O’Hern, lard foreman, C. F., 
Vissman Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. W. Momberg, sausage maker of 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

Henry K. Mueller, salesman in the 
hotel market of Wilson & Co., Kansas 
City. 

John J. Sumerwell, auditor: of dis- 
bursements in the Kansas City plant of 
Wilson & Co. 

* 2 » 

The following men became eligible 
for service awards shortly after the 
convention of 1942, and had already 
received their gold service buttons prior 
to the annual meeting: 

Samuel Carter, beef shipper, Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 

Frank D. McKeag, manager of the 
employment department, Chicago plant 
of Armour and Company. 

Charles Nevaril, beef grader, Chicago 
plant of Armour and Company. 

Frank A. Foster, foreman, loading 
and receiving department, Kansas City 
plant of Armour and Company. 

Calvin W. Willis, South St. Joseph 
plant of Armour and Company. 

Ben F. Hormel, vice president of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota. 

Edward L. Jennings of McKenna, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 

Thomas Coughlin, and J. Leo O’Mal 
ley of John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 


Otto Mueller, pork cutting depart- 


ment, Plankinton Packing Co., 
waukee. 
E. L. Morey, Britain, Connecticut 


branch house of Swift & Company. 


John Bumba has been with Wilson & 
Co. for more than forty years. 
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W artime Problems and WMB 


in the Spotlight at Session IV 


HE meeting convened at 2:15 p.m. 
with Jay C. Hormel presiding. 
CHAIRMAN J. C. HORMEL: Ladies 
and gentlemen, we have a little sur- 
prise, a special privilege, with which to 
start our after- 
noon. Dr. Vilhjal- 
mar Stefannson is 
a famous Arctic 
explorer, who, as 
you know, believes 
in meat in the diet 
along with us. Dr. 
Stefannson has 
talked at other In- 
stitute meetings 
and a number of 
years ago carried 
on a research proj- 
ect which was of 
great interest to 
our industry. Dr. 
Stefannson, will 
you come up and say a few words to us, 
please ? 


J. C. HORMEL 





Packers Told How 
American Indians 
Prepare Pemmican 











R.VILHJALMAR STEFANNSON: 
Ladies and gentlemen, when I 
found out that I was to speak to you for 
a few minutes, I discussed my talk with 
Colonel Wentworth. We agreed that I 
might try to tell you briefly about the 
battle of pemmican as fought in the 
United States Navy and Army. 
Pemmican was discovered by the 
North American Indians who gave us 
the baked potato; roast turkey; maple 
sugar, and corn on the cob. Those are 
some of the gifts of the Indians to us 
and, particularly important, is pem- 
mican, which was their food when they 
were on the warpath. It was also their 
imsurance against a time of scarcity. 
They made pemmican of bison meat 
on the western plains of this country; 
in southern Canada it was made from 
bison meat, and in northern Canada 
from caribou. In a few places it was 
made from moose or elk meat. 


They separated, very carefully, the 
lean from the fat, and they dried only 
the extremely lean pieces. They sliced 
them thin and hung them up to be sun- 
dried and wind-dried. If the season was 
rainy they dried the meat in a tepee, 
wherefore it was slightly smoked. 

Just as we have bread and cake— 
cake being a kind of a holiday dish, but 
bread the standard food of every day— 
so did the Indians have two kinds of 
pemmican. The standard pemmican was 
@ simple food like bread and had two 
components only, lean meat and fat. 





The 
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The holiday pemmican was a little bit 
like our fruit cake. It was composed 
partly of dried berries. 

The Indians would dry the equivalent 
of 3 lbs. of lean beefsteak, theirs being 
bison steak or caribou steak, until it 
was only % Ib. in weight. After drying 
they would pound it with stone ham- 
mers on a wooden block, until the meat 
was shredded like shredded wheat 
broken into a bowl. Then they would put 
it into a bag which was destined to 
weigh about 90 lIbs., about the size of 
one of our ordinary pillowcases. The 
bag was made of rawhide and sewed 
except for one open end. 


How to Make Pemmican 


The Indians put the shredded meat 
fluffily into the bag as we put feathers 
into a pillow. Then they would render 
caribou or bison fat and make it as 
hot as the fat we use for frying dough- 
nuts. They poured this highly liquid 
and hot fat into the mouth of the bag 
and let it percolate among all the fi- 
bers. The fibers would not absorb any 
appreciable amount of fat, but each 
fiber was coated with tallow. 

When the bag was nearly full they 
added some of the powdered meat re- 
sulting from the pounding process. 
Some would be shredded in pounding 
and some would not be shredded. The 
powder was put on top, stirred into the 
fat, and the bag was sewed up. When 
the tallow was hard they would pile the 
bags on a platform and put a tarpaulin 
over them and the pemmican would 
keep that way for years. 

The process preserves the meat 
against desiccation and preserves it in 
the way a mummy is preserved. Next, a 
coating of tallow is provided for every 
fiber. Finally, the sealing of tallow on 
top of the bag, combined with the sew- 
ing of the bag, makes it the equivalent 
of a sausage and animal membrane on 
the outside. 


In this country we said that the only 
good Indian was a dead Indian; our 
record in that respect was hardly better 
than that of Hitler in Europe. We were 
ruthless in extermination of the Indians, 
but in Canada they developed a princi- 
ple that the only good Indian is a live 
Indian. While we wanted to crowd them 
out so that we could farm, in Canada 
they wanted to keep them alive so they 
could buy their furs and trade with 
them. 


Bay Company Stored Pemmican 


The Hudson’s Bay Company, as a 
part of what would now be called its 
“enlightened business policy,” used to 
purchase pemmican from the Indians 
in time of abundance and store it 
against scarcity. That way the com- 
pany could make a few honest pennies 








by charging the Indian a little more 
than they paid him for the pemmican, 
and they could keep the Indian alive 
so he would continue to bring in the 


beaver and otter fur the company 
wanted. Thus it was the practice of 
the company to keep from five to ten 
tons of pemmican at each of its trad- 
ing posts. 

The company factors used it on all 
their long journeys and they fed it to 
the Indians in time of scarcity. They 
piled the pemmican the way you’ve seen 
sacks of fiour piled on the floor. That 
pemmican was kept from five to seven 
or eight years in Manitoba, which is as 
hot in the summer as Chicago. The 
only reason they didn’t keep it longer, 
as far as I know, is that they didn’t 
like to have too big a stock on hand. 

When white men began to explore 
North America they adopted pemmican. 
It is the common verdict of historians 
that the development of our frontier 
would have been greatly retarded had 
it not been that explorers and the early 
pioneers were able to borrow pemmican 
from the Indians. Certainly it’s true that 
exploration, such as the great journey 
of Mackenzie down the Mackenzie River, 
or the journey of Thompson across our 
continent, and the journeys of Lewis 
and Clark, would have been greatly 
hampered if they could not have bor- 
rowed pemmican. 

Similarly, many Indians would have 
died in time of famine if it had not 
been for pemmican. 

About 15 years ago the Hudson’s Bay 
Company celebrated its 250th year of 
successful operation. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company used pemmican as a staff of 
life for about 200 years. It was used 
by all their brigades on overland jour- 
neys, and it was used as a delicacy, 
too, because people who are used to 
pemmican become very fond of it. 


Plain and Fancy Kind 


Ordinary pemmican has little taste 
and in that respect it resembles our 
bread. Holiday pemmican resembles our 
cake. Although you would prefer for a 
bite or two a piece of holiday pemmican 
or cake, you would, in the long run, 
prefer ordinary bread or pemmican. 

Accordingly, when the railroads and 
highways were built, and there was no 
longer any need for the use of pem- 
mican, it disappeared from the coun- 
try of its origin and was obtainable 
only in specialty stores in places like 
New York and Chicago, where it was 
sold to sportsmen at exorbitant prices. 
It was also used by the‘polar explorers. 

Admiral Perry, who wrote many 
books, wrote one called “Secrets of Po- 
lar Travel,” and in that book he said 
that all other foods in the Arctic are 
optional, but pemmican is a necessity. 
He says he could not have reached the 
North Pole, nor carried out his successful 
aspirations except for pemmican. And 
then he says something I want to im- 
press on you. Even on his last expedi- 
tion (his first expedition was in 1888 
and his last in 1909, representing a long 
career of many expeditions), when he 
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sat down to supper, the second and last 
meal of the day, and looked at his allow- 
ance of pemmican, which was no longer 
than half a water tumbler and no big- 
ger than my fist, and when he thought 
that with this he’d have to satisfy the 
hunger created by 20 to 30 miles of 
walking at extremely low temperatures 
and under bad conditions, when he 
thought he’d have to satisfy his hunger 
with such a little piece of food, he could 
hardly realize it could be done. 

“But,” he said, “when I’d spent half 
an hour in slowly munching my cold 
pemmican and drinking boiling tea with 
it, I would not have walked around the 
block for the finest meal that any hotel 
in America could have offered me.” 

When this war started, there were 
many in the Army who thought that on 
the evening of December 7, Pearl Har- 
bor day, the Army should have ordered 
great quantities of pemmican, or at the 
latest, on the morning of December 8. 

My point in speaking to you gentle- 
men, however, is to tell you that two 
theories had developed, in between, which 
made it difficult for the Army to use 
pemmican. One of them was the old 
saw that fat burns in the flame of the 
carbohydrates. 

Vast numbers of dieticians through- 
out the United States actually believed 
that you could not readily digest pem- 
mican because it had in it a lot of fat 
and no other carbohydrates than those 
in the meat itself. Some of these men 
who had been to school said: 


“You can’t have straight pemmican 
because you must have carbohydrates 
with the fat to help you digest the fat.” 


And then they said you cannot derive 
80 per cent of your calories from fat 
without developing ketosis. Those were 
the two hurdles which pemmican 
couldn’t cross, 


So, there you had a situation where 
generals and colonels were demanding 
pemmican and dieticians were saying, 
“You can’t have it because it wouldn’t 
be good for the Army.” 


The General Wins 


Finally, one of the generals—you can 
find out his name if you want to—in- 
sisted on it and got 20,000 lbs. Mean- 
time, I believe that the leaders of physi- 
ology have found out that it is not true 
that fat burns in the flame of the car- 
bohydrates, and they’re beginning to 
suspect more and more that the pres- 
ence of carbohydrates actually inter- 
feres with the digestion of fat. There- 
fore, if you want to derive as high a 
percentage as possible from fat, the 
thing to do is to omit all carbohydrates 
for these two reasons: one, an ounce of 
fat is two-and-one-fourth times as nour- 
ishing as an ounce of carbohydrates; and 
two, if you do introduce the carbohy- 
drates, they interfere, to a certain ex- 
tent, with the digestion of the fat. 

In this connection I want to refer 
briefly to the tests that we carried out 
under your auspices. .There are sev- 
eral scientists in this audience who 
were concerned with that test, and the 
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rest of you, especially those of you who 
are scientists, are familiar with it. 

Two of us in New York City lived, 
for a little more than one year, exclu- 
sively on meat. That is, we ate only the 
lean and fat of meat. We ate at each 
meal as much lean meat as we wished 
and as much fat as we desired. The 
chemists watched us carefully and when 
we ate a chop the chemists took an- 
other chop which was practically iden- 
tical and analyzed it. 

We found that whether it was in 
January or in July, we selected our 
meat diet so much by instinct that we 
derived 80 per cent of our calories from 
fat and 20 per cent from lean, which 
happens to be exactly the same caloric 
percentage that the North American 
Indian developed for his pemmican. In 
other words, the North American In- 
dian, living on meat exclusively for cen- 
tury after century, arrived at exactly 
the same dietetic ratio between fat and 
lean as we arrived at in New York City. 


Instinctive Caloric Balance 


So we have this situation, that food 
is appealing for admission to the dietary 
of our Army on the record of several 
centuries of strenuous testing, and it is 
being opposed by men who believe that 
fat burns in the flame of the carbohy- 
drates, and that ketosis develops to a 
dangerous degree if you get from food 
that fat percentage which the test of 
centuries has shown to be optimum for 
those living on meat. 

Certainly ketosis does develop when 
you shift from a mixed diet to a meat 
diet. Along with this is a slight feeling 
of discomfort, which is scarcely notice- 
able during the first two days that 
you’re on meat exclusively. It makes no 
difference whether it’s exclusively pem- 
mican or exclusively sirloin steak. 
You’ll find that during the first two 
days this feeling of slight discomfort is 
not noticeable but becomes noticeable 
sometime during the second day. It gets 
more and more serious until about the 
fifth day; if you’re under the care of 
clinicians, as we were, they will find, 
outside of your body, through your 
blood and excreta, evidence that you do 
suffer from ketosis. However, it doesn’t 
amount to an illness, only to a slight 
discomfort; at the end of the fifth day, 
you’re over the worst. After ten days, 
the symptoms which you yourself feel 
have all disappeared, and similarly, the 
indications of ketosis which the scien- 
tists can discover have also, if they 
have not disappeared, come down to 
what might be called a normal level. 


CHAIRMAN HORMEL: I’m now 
going to present to you a living exam- 
ple of what pemmican can really do. 
We have here on the platform a young 
man who was born up in the wilds of 
Saskatchewan and who lived on pem- 
mican all his early life. It is a great 
mental stimulus, so much so that it 
took him down to the University of 
Chicago, where he is now secretary. I 
wish to present Neil H. Jacoby. 
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Develop Post-War 
Plans on Basis of 
a Greater Market 














URING wartime, planning for the 

postwar period should be classi- 
tied as an essential activity. Many well- 
meaning people deny this. They are im- 
patient with planning before the war is 
won. They think 
this is no time to 
spend energy on 
any other activity 
than making and 
using arms. I be- 
lieve they are 
wrong. Nations 
fight with ideas as 
well as guns. Pos- 
session of a well- 
conceived set of 
plans for its future 
national life is one 
of the most valu- 
able weapons a na- 
tion can possess for 
it draws together 
different economic and racial groups in 
the population of the nation in a battle 
for common objectives. 

Knowledge of exactly what we are 
fighting for builds morale; and it main- 
tains morale when the going gets 
tough. Even more important is the 
fact that postwar plans give meaning 
to victory. “Winning the peace” means 
putting into effect plans made before 
the end of the war, not improvising 
hasty solutions in a chaotic afterwar 
situation. 

I think it is fair to say that the post- 
war plans of the United Nations— 
internal and international—have not 
yet been worked out in as concrete and 
definite a form as is desirable. For this 
reason they do not yet command as 
much united support as they need. The 
present fundamental disagreements be- 
tween British and American economists 
on questions of international cartels, 
and on the control of international ex- 
change and investment illustrates this 
point. 

The United Nations still lack a power- 
ful weapon for increasing their own 
war effort, and for influencing in their 
favor neutral and non-belligerent coun- 
tries and groups. As long as this defi- 
ciency exists in our psychological equip- 
ment for war, planning for the postwar 
period should continue to claim some 
of the energy of all of us. 


The present want of well thought 
out national and business plans, with 
which the great majority of Americans 
agree, does not result from any lack of 
interest in planning, but from a lack 
of direction and coordination in plan- 
ning activities. Postwar planning has 
become a catchword. A recent survey by 
the Twentieth Century Fund indicated 
that no less than 137 different organiza- 
tions are engaged in research on Ameri- 
can postwar problems. 


These organizations include govern- 
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ment bureaus, educational and chari- 
table foundations, universities and trade 
associations. Their fields of planning 
range over such diverse subjects as 
agriculture, aviation and communica- 
tions, to transportation, urban develop- 
ment and youth problems. There are 
plenty of resources being devoted to 
planning, and much good will come out 
of this activity, but the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund found that coordination was 
needed to increase the effectiveness 
and to avoid duplication. 

Too many organizations have been 
planning without specific purposes. The 
planners are not making definite, basic 
assumptions concerning the kind of 
society Americans want to live in after 
the war. Unless postwar plans are based 
on sound assumptions about the frame- 
work of our national economic system, 
they are likely to be unrealistic and 
unusable. The architects of future 
America must first agree on the steel 
skeleton of their building, before they 
can hang on the bricks and the stone. 

It seems to me that any worthwhile 
economic planning, whether by govern- 
mental or by business organizations, 
should be based on three fundamental 
assumptions: 

First, we must assume an American 
victory in the war so complete that we 
shall be free from the threat of invasion 
and able to reduce our military estab- 
lishment to comparatively small propor- 
tions. Planning in a “fortress economy” 
would be little different from planning 
in the war economy we now possess. 

Secondly, we must assume that pri- 
vate enterprise shall be the principal 
agency of economic action in postwar 
America. This assumption is generally 
made by both public and private plan- 
ning agencies, because the American 
people undeniably want an individualis- 
tic competitive economy. Some agencies 
doubt whether private enterprise, alone 
and unaided, can bring about and main- 
tain high levels of employment after 
the war. Other planning agencies pay 
lip-service to the private enterprise 
system, but devote 98 per cent of their 
time to devising bigger and better gov- 
ernment work projects rather than seek- 
ing ways of making the enterprise sys- 
tem work. 


Will Government be Employer 


Now, I do not quarrel with the idea 
that government should prepare in 
advance a “shelf” of public works ready 
for execution if the postwar situation 
should demand it. I do take issue with 
those postwar planners who let this 
task monopolize their attention, and 
who have no interest in finding out how 
to increase the number of private jobs. 
I think government will probably have 
to provide jobs on public works at cer- 
tain periods. It is unwise to take such 
an extreme position as I have heard the 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers express—that govern- 
ment enterprise and private enterprise 
cannot exist together. 

The fact is that government always 
has carried on important economic 





activities in the United States, such as 
the educational, postal and highway 
systems, and it can be argued that its 
postwar sphere of activity should em- 
brace certain new fields, such as urban 
slum clearance. The boundary line that 
should exist between the area of govern- 
ment enterprise and the area of indi- 
vidual enterprise should be more care- 
fully defined. 


Third, we must assume that our post- 
war economic system (one of private 
enterprise supplemented by governmen- 
tal action) must function so as to keep 
employment and production at high 
levels. Everyone concedes that the 
American public will never again toler- 
ate prolonged and widespread unemploy- 
ment. It will demand an economic order 
that provides jobs to those who want to 
work, and that produces all that our 
rich heritage of resources is capable of 
turning to the use of man. 

These three basic assumptions—com- 
plete American victory, major reliance 
on private enterprise, and high-level 
employment—set the foundation upon 
which postwar plans should be built. 
But what kind of plans should be laid, 
and who should lay them? 


Two Types of Planning 


I submit that two broad kinds of post- 
war planning are of supreme impor- 
tance; First, planning by the manage- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of 
individual American business enter- 
prises for postwar operation. This is 
the individual responsibility in plan- 
ning. Secondly, planning an environ- 
ment of law and government policy 
within which the private enterprise sys- 





MORE VISITORS 


(Upper): Three presidents from the East. 
Richard C. Smith, John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Henry Korab-Janie- 
wicz, Pasco Meat Products, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., and Frank Wardynski, Frank Ward- 
ynski & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Lower): Fred Zachau, assistant treasurer, 
Drummond Packing Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
Al Egan, Smith, Brubaker & Egan, archi- 
tects, Chicago, and Homer Smith, vice 
president and general manager, Drum- 

mond Packing Co. 
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tem can grow and thrive. This is the 
collective task in planning. Both types 
of planning are needed. One without 
the other will be futile. 

When war ends, America’s 3,000,000 
business concerns and its 6,000,000 in- 
dependent farmers must know what 
products they are going to produce, 
how much they will produce, and where 
and how they intend to sell their out- 
put, or else conversion to peace may be 
slow and ineffective, and employment 
may fail to expand to the necessary 
levels. But it will also be necessary to 
inaugurate governmental policies that 
make the enterprise system work—that 


. restore incentives to private investment, 


that free markets from monopolistic re- 
strictions, that allow small businesses 
to be born, grow, and prosper. 


Without this second kind of planning, 
the plans of individual businesses and 
farmers will go for naught. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, with 
which I am associated and with whose 
work most of you are familiar, is con- 
cerned with both types of planning. I 
understand that Dean David of 
Harvard, also a member of the com- 
mittee, has told you something about 
its work. The committee seeks to stimu- 
late and assist business managements 
to make their own plans for expanded 
postwar operation. And, through its 
research division, it is exploring gov- 
ernmental and business policies that 
will enable business enterprise to 
achieve and to maintain satisfactory 
levels of employment. I wish to say a 
word about each kind of planning. 


Plans for Individual Firm 


First, let us speak of making postwar 
plans for individual businesses. Do not 
think this is something that the business 
executive can afford to leave to a later 
date. For when the war ends, there 
will not be time to plan. I believe that 
the industrialist who makes the speed- 
iest reconversion will have the first 
ehance at a roaring, impatient con- 
sumer market. Furthermore, let us set 
our sights high. Do not think in terms 
of resuming a prewar position. The eco- 
nomic system with which the United 
States will emerge from the war will be 
a new, expanded, super-charged, over- 
size economy. It will have a productive 
capacity far beyond that of the best 
prewar year 1940. 

The Department of Commerce has 
made careful estimates of this produc- 
tive capacity, on the assumption that 
the world war will terminate by the 
end of 1946. The Department calculates 
that even if we have a permanent armed 
force of 2,000,000 men; even if we 
assume that about 2,000,000 workers 
are unemployed for seasonal causes or 
because of changes in jobs; even if we 
assume that all of the women and 
other war workers who were not em- 
ployed before the war return to homes 
and schools, by 1946 we shall still have 
56,000,000 people requiring civilian em- 
ployment. This is no less than 10,000,- 
000 more persons than were employed 
during 1940, our best prewar year! 


The Department of Commerce further 
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estimates that scientific progress has 
been so rapid since war began that, 
even if workers chose to work about 
the same number of hours per week as 
they worked in 1940 (that is 38 hours), 
by 1946 full employment of all the 56,- 
000,000 workers would give a gross na- 
tional product almost 50 per cent 
greater than in 1940. Putting this into 
dollar terms, we can say that this vast 
country of ours will be easily capable 
of turning out a gross national product 
of $165,000,000,000 a year during 1946, 
as compared with $112,000,000,000 in 
1940, expressing both figures in 1942 
prices. 


Expect a Bigger Market 


Now, it may happen that we shall 
fail to achieve fully our potential of 
56,000,000 jobs and $165,000,000,000 of 
annual production after the war. Bot- 
tlenecks, maladjustments, and unwise 
economic policy may cause actual per- 
formance to fall somewhat short of 
the goal. Allowing for these deductions, 
it is still a certainty that the postwar 
projections of each industry and the 
great majority of individual firms 
should be geared to a much larger 
market than the one which has in the 
past been considered “normal.” 

In general, old benchmarks of “nor- 
malcy” will be erased, old standards of 
performance swept away. If we are 
able to hold the inflation line during 
the war—and this is an important “if” 
—there will be by the end of 1946 at 
least $50,000,000,000 of domestic and 
foreign deferred demands for goods to 
be filled, and over $200,000,000,000 of 
liquid assets in cash, war bonds, and 
bank accounts owned by consumers and 
available to make these demands effec- 
tive. 


Let me recommend that each of you 
read a valuable little brochure prepared 
by the Department of Commerce, and 
reprinted by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, entitled Markets 
after the War. The Department of Com- 
merce has made careful estimates, on 
reasonable assumptions, of the probable 
market in 1946 for 70 different groups 
of commodities, if the national gross 
production is $165,000,000,000. 

For the general category of producer 
goods, the market is expected to more 
than double in size. Each business ex- 
ecutive will naturally pay special at- 
tention to the department’s estimate 
of the potential for his own industry. 
The questions each business manager 
should be asking himself are: What 
will be the share of my concern in the 
industry market after the war? How 
can I better my relative sales position 
by improving my product or cutting its 
cost? Will I have adequate plant capa- 
city, raw material sources, labor and 
power supply and sales organization 
for my indicated sales volume? 

High levels of production create big 
payrolls, which, in turn, create large 
spending power available to purchase 
a continued large output of goods and 
services. Bold, optimistic, ingenious 
plans for postwar operation by one 
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1.—Claxton and Lacy Lee, (left and right), 
Chicago brokers, visit with John Corcoran, 
S.P. meats, Armour and Company. 
2.—W. H. Butcher, president, W. H. 
Butcher Packing Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., relaxes. 

3.—R. C. Theurer, president, Theurer- 
Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, O. 
4.—L. W. Pfaelzer, president, Independ- 
ent Casing Co. 

5.—E. A. Thiele, vice president, Kold-Hold 
Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich., with Lt. George 
W. Smale, Quartermaster Market Center, 


. Ft. Worth, Tex. 


6.—Charles W. Hess, Specialty Mfrs. Sales 
Co., Chicago, and Charles W. Dieckmann, 
president. 

7.—George M. Bunker, head of meat prod- 
ucts, and Joseph B. Hall, vice president 
and treasurer, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

8.—Harold Lattam, sausage manufacturer, 
The Braun Bros., Co., Troy, O., Floyd E. 
Crego, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Decatur, 
Ill, and C. J. Abell, superintendent, 
Hughes Provision Co., Cleveland, O. 
9.—T. J. Cully, 


plant superintendent, 


FRIENDLY VISITS PASS TIME BETWEEN SESSIONS 






Figge & Hutwelker Co., Inc., New York, © q 
mm. ¥. 

10.—A. L. Sherry, livestock and perishable 
agent, B. & O. Railroad, C. M. Van Paris, ~ 
president, Hammond Standish & Co., De. 
troit, Mich., and Ike W. Duffey, I. Duffey 7 
& Sons Co., Lagro, Ind. $ 


11.—J. T. Ruddy, manager beef depart. © 
ment, Dubuque Packing Co., Dubuque, Ia., 
and J. H. Seissiger, Albers Super Markets, — 
Cincinnati, O. 4 
12.—Harvey Feilen, Glaser Provision Co,, 
Omaha, Neb., and Mike Baker, Berth. Leyj © 
& Co., Inc., Chicago. 
13.—Lee R. Swift, Sylvania Industrial © 
Corp., New York and S. Kreisheimer, sau. ~ 
sage department, Oscar Mayer & Com 
pany. 
14.—Robert Matthei and C. R. Skidd 
served as hosts for Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Chicago. 
15.—G. W. Freyler, sausage superintend- 
ent, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
16.—C. E. Field, president, Field Packing 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., and George E. Phil- 
lips, Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp., Owens- 
boro, Ky. 






















business, when carried through at war’s 
end, will create larger markets for other 
businesses. If each business plans to 
operate at high levels after the war, 
the optimistic anticipations of all busi- 
nesses are more likely to be fulfilled. 
On the other hand, if each business is 
halting, timid and pessimistic in its 
action, markets for all business will 
shrink, widespread unemployment is 
more likely to appear, and then the 
collectivists will cry that private enter- 
prise has been tried and found wanting, 
and government should step in with a 
better and bigger spending program. 
There are many people of this mind in 
high places. 


Encouragement of Enterprise 


This brings me to the second kind of 
planning that seems to me to be vital, 
namely, the formulation of a favorable 
environment in America for the enter- 
prising individual. The enterpriser is 
the man who wants to start a new 
business, to expand an old one, to risk 
and venture his capital in productive 
activity, to create payrolls. In a free 
economic system, this kind of a person 
is the pivotal figure. If the people of 
the United States want a predomi- 
nantly private enterprise economy, as 
they overwhelmingly say they do at pub- 
lic opinion polls, then through their 
government they should deliberately 
adopt economic policies that encourage 
and reward enterprise and expansion. 

What are the leading problems that 
must be confronted and solved if we 
are to give the individual enterprise 
system a good chance of maintaining 
high levels of employment.and produc- 
tivity after the war? In answering this 
question it is desirable, it seems to me, 
to distinguish three periods in the post- 
war era, one of which will succeed the 
other in time. Whether the world-wide 
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war ends suddenly or by stages, when 
fighting stops we shall enter the first of 
those periods—the period of reconver- 
sion of the economy from an instru- 
ment of the armed forces to an instru- ~ 
ment of the consumer. This period © 
should be completed within one to two ~ 
years, and probably will pass more ~ 
quickly than most of us now anticipate, 


Catching-Up Period 


The second period then begins, a 
period that has aptly been characterized 
by my colleague, Professor Sumner 
Slichter, as the “catching-up period.” 
This phase of our postwar economic his- 
tory will be characterized by the work- ~ 
ing-off of demands for durable consumer ~ 
and producer goods, that have accumu- 
lated during the war and have remained ~ 
unfulfilled. It appears almost certain © 
that for a number of years after recon- 
version there will exist a specially large — 
demand for housing, automobiles, radios, 
and home electrical equipment, as well 
as for highways, railroad equipment, 
trucks and other producer goods. 

These demands will result from de- 
sire either to meet the conventional 
scale of American living, or take advan- 
tage of new, war-spawned, low-cost 
methods of production. After World 
War I, it apparently required about 
four years to “catch up” with demand 
that accumulated during wartime. After 
World War II it is likely to require 
much longer time, perhaps seven t 
ten years. In any case, the “catching 
up” period of the post-war era call 
hardly fail to be a period of very a 
tive business. The danger is that the 
temporary nature of the factors 
will make it a.prosperous period @ 
not be recognized, and that we shall not 
utilize this breathing spell to put 6 
economic house in order against so 
time when we shall have to rely up 
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spending for current demands to main- 
tain production and employment. 

When the catching-up period ends, 
the country will enter the third postwar 
period that we may call for convenience 
the “long pull.” In this third period 
the effects of war will no longer be an 
important influence upon business. In 
many respects it is the most difficult 
and important period for which to plan. 
Without revision of our national eco- 
nomic policies, it is likely to be a period 
in which the nation will be thrown into 
periodic economic tailspins like that of 
1929-1932. 


Problems of Reconversion 


The period of postwar reconversion 
presents many special economic prob- 
lems which I shall pass over with only 
brief comments because they are the 
most immediate, the most obvious, and 
the most thoroughly dealt with in public 
discussion. Let me raise just a few of 
these reconversion problems. Should all 
of the billions of dollars of war con- 
tracts be cancelled instantly on Armis- 
tice Day, or should some of them be 
continued to keep people at work? As- 
suming that they are rapidly termi- 
nated, how can business get a prompt 
eash settlement from the government 


in order to have funds for a change- 
back to peacetime production? 

How long should wartime controls of 
production and business inventories be 
continued to prevent a raw material 
price inflation? How should the gov- 
ernment dispose of the mountainous 
supplies of excess merchandise it will 
possess? Should the government sell its 
billions of dollars worth of convertible 
war plants to private concerns? Should 
it let manufacturers trade in old plants 
for new ones and wreck the obsolete 
producing capacity? Or should govern- 
ment hold an ever-normal arsenal of 
convertible war plants as stand-by capa- 
city to meet future emergencies? 

You will recognize this as a particu- 
larly intricate problem in the aircraft 
industry. There will be enough airplane 
engine producing capacity in Chicago 
alone to supply the entire peacetime 
demands of the United States, even on 
most optimistic forecast of commercial 
aviation. Who will decide, and how will 
they decide, which of the enormous air- 
plane plants in the regions of Chicago, 
Hartford, Detroit, Los Angeles and else- 
where shall be closed or converted? 

Or, let us consider another kind of 
reconversion problem. Is it wiser de- 
liberately to hold men in the armed 





STANDING ROOM ONLY 


Every seat was taken at the luncheon meeting of sausage division members held in 
Parlor G on Thursday afternoon. Two views of the gathering are shown here. 
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forces and to demobilize them gradually 
than to turn them into the labor market 
as quickly as possible? Should the con- 
nections between war industry workers 
and their jobs be “thawed out” 
promptly? Should wage controls be re- 
laxed immediately at war’s end? If so, 
will it be possible to retain price con- 
trols? When, and in what order, should 
rationing of various consumer goods be 
eliminated? 


Stimulation of Reconversion 

How can the government positively 
stimulate rapid conversion to peace- 
time pursuits? Should it reduce business 
taxes to widen profit margins and stimu- 
late new investment? Should it pay 
generous unemployment and moving 
allowances to workers shifting to other 
regions in search of employment? Can 
taxes on the individual be reduced 
promptly without contributing to the 
danger of price inflation? These are 
only a few of the leading questions 
that will have to be thought out care- 
fully before the war ends. 

I turn now to the economic policies 
that will create a favorable environ- 
ment for individual enterprise in the 
long pull. Here we face knotty and in- 
tractable issues, that will require con- 
siderable time to resolve. I shall men- 
tion only the major areas within which, 
in my opinion, our economic planning 
ought to be concentrated. 

First in importance, I would place 
the area of taxation. We need to over- 
haul our entire tax system, with a view 
to converting it from an engine to penal- 
ize and destroy investment incentives 
into a powerful instrument for en- 
couraging investment. At war’s end, we 
ought to consider drastic reductions, if 
not elimination of corporate income 
taxation, except as a method of with- 
holding taxes due from individuals. We 
should investigate abatements of in- 
dividual income taxes to the extent that 
the income arises from new investment. 
We should see if we can devise a method 
of getting business concerns to stabilize 
their maintenance and equipment out- 
lays, by taxing or exempting them de- 
pending upon whether they are under- 
taken in boom times or in slack times. 
This holds promise of ironing out the 
business cycle. 


Encouragement of Enterprise 
Another area of economic policy 
planning concerns ways and means of 
encouraging the formation and growth 
of new businesses. A vigorous and 
dynamic economy is one in which many 
new businesses come into existence, 
and in which the small business has a 
chance to grow. We need to find out 
what factors obstruct new and small 
business, and to remove them. 


A third area of planning relates to 
government spending policies. Under 
what conditions, if at all, is government 
spending and borrowing advisable? 
How can the government best contribute 
to stability of free enterprise? 

Still another region where we need 
enlightenment is that of labor policy. 
How can we make the principle of col- 
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lective bargaining work? How can the 
labor union function effectively in a 
competitive economy and not grow into 
a dominant pressure group that, 
through short-sighted actions may pull 
down the prosperity of the workers 
along with that of everyone else. How 
can we make executives of great labor 
unions as socially responsible as are the 
executives of business enterprises, or 
of government agencies? 


Meeting the Monopoly Problem 


A fifth sector of postwar economic 
policy planning should concern itself 
with what we loosely call the monopoly 
problem. How can we preserve compe- 
tition in all markets? In what ways 
should we revise our patent system, 
our anti-trust and corporation laws, so 
that they best serve the cause of enter- 
prise? What machinery can be set up 
to prevent any group—whether busi- 
ness, labor or agricultural—from be- 
coming so large and powerful as to 
levy tribute from other groups? 

Finally there is the area of interna- 
tional economic policy. After this war 
how can we prevent the progressive 
growth of barriers to trade that char- 
acterized the period after World War I? 
What will be the best way to re-estab- 
lish stable currency systems in the 
great nations, to prevent the competi- 
tive devaluation of currencies in order 
to get temporary trading advantages, 
to inculeate international confidence so 
that credit can flow across international 
boundary lines? 


Now there are many people who as- 
sume a defeatist, even a hostile attitude 
toward efforts to solve the problem of 
postwar business expansion. The less 
sophisticated among them argue that 
Business (with a capital B) was re- 
sponsible for the crash of 1929 and its 
aftermath, and that only governmental 
action was able to bail the country out 
of endless depression. Therefore, they 
say, business should not be trusted after 
the war because it has already demon- 
strated its incapacity to provide the 
necessary jobs. 

The more sophisticated doubters fall 
into two groups. One group argues that 
“capitalism” has fulfilled its historic 
role in the western world, so that it is 
a waste of time to try to revive a dying 
economic system. The other group talks 
about our “economic maturity” and 
contends that government must offset a 
chronic lack of private investment with 
a huge continuous spending program. 

I shall not take time here to examine 
the fallacies in detail, but shall make 
two brief observations. In the first place 
the underinvestment and unemployment 
of the 1930s was neither a necessary 
part nor an inevitable consequence of 
the competitive enterprise system. It 
resulted from misguided national and 
international policies in operating such 
a system, errors whose roots wernt far 
beyond the 1930s and even the 1920s. In 
the second place, there is no parallel 
whatever between the economic situa- 
tions that will emerge at the end of this 
war and that of 1929. Consequently, 
unemployment during the subnormal 


1930s was not evidence of decadence of 
the enterprise system or of economic 
maturity. There is no reason to expect 
a repetition of what happened after 
1929. 

Staggering though the task, I have 
confidence that gradually a post-war 
economic policy for a free society will 
be built. My confidence springs from 
knowledge that the American people in 
their hearts want that kind of society. 
Of this the American people can be 
sure:—If it operates within an environ- 
ment that encourages expansion, and if 
it provides itself with courageous plans 
for postwar operations, American busi- 
ness enterprise will produce mass living 
standards after the war far beyond our 
past experience, and perhaps even be- 
yond our present expectations! 

CHAIRMAN HORMEL: I’m sure that 
we will all remember Dr. Jacoby for 
that address. I think our next speaker 
might be said to have earned distinction 
from a phrase because he invented one. 
He’s the inventor of the phrase “statis- 
tical meat.” 

Actually, Harry Reed means a lot to 
us because he proved he could ‘make a 
living in the livestock business; and 
second, because he came to us in the 
same way as Dr. Jacoby, namely, 
through the field of education. He is 
the head of the meat and livestock 
branch of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. However, more important to 
us at the moment is that he is chair- 
man of the War Meat Board. 


RIGHT ON TIME 


On hand and on time for the big events 
of the annual meeting (top), are Dale 
Kilpatrick, provision department, Rath 
Packing Co., and Irvin A. Busse, Packers 
Commission Co., Chicago. (Lower): Har- 
old De Ford, Sunderland & De Ford, Chi- 
cago, and Jim Gibson, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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WMB Has Met Many 
Crises and is Now 
Working on Worst 











ARRY E. REED: Your meeting 
here today falls on the anniver- 
sary of the War Meat Board—the four- 
month anniversary! The babe may still 
be in its swaddling clothes, but it is a 
healthy youngster, 
and I think it has 
already proved its 
reason for exist- 

ence. 


All of you know, 
I am sure, why the 
board was con- 
ceived. In livestock 
and meats we have 
a highly decentral- 
ized industry, com- 
plicated by variable 
seasonal and geo- 
graphical factors, 
and are producing 
a perishable com- 
modity. So long as 
the production and movement of the 
product was subject only to normal sup- 
ply and demand factors, however, things 
went along rather smoothly. To be sure 
we had headaches, plenty of them. But 
now we realize how mild they were. 


Now we are at war. Just as war 
begets inflation, war begets regulation. 
Everyone is opposed to inflation, but 
just to hate it won’t prevent it. This 
naturally means regulation. It has been 
necessary to replace or set aside cer- 
tain economic laws in favor of tempo- 
rary, man-made regulations. This has 
meant altered distributive channels, 
some maldistribution in supplies, tem- 
porary price squeezes, and the like. On 
top of these troubles descended an un- 
precedented demand for meat and re- 
sultant difficulties in obtaining adequate 
supplies for direct war purposes. 


H. E. REED 


Elements of Program 


Last spring, the government adopted 
a program for handling the meat situa- 
tion. It had three parts: 1) Consumer 
rationing; 2) The slaughter permit 
(now the slaughter license) system, and 
3) Uniform dollars and cents retail 
price ceilings. The program was adopted 
primarily: 1) To limit consumption of 
meat to the civilian allocation; 2) To 
bring about an equitable distribution of 
the allocated supply, and 3) To make 
sure that the remaining supply would 
be channeled to the government where 
it could play its most effective part in 
the war effort, particularly by filling the 
heavy meat requirements of the armed 
forces and lend-lease. 


The basis of the overall meat pro- 
gram is the dividing up of the total 
available supply among all those who 
are entitled to a share of it. This 
process of division is called allocation. 
The claimants are the American civil- 
ians, the armed services, our Allies, 
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U. S. territories, friendly nations, and 
the peoples liberated from Axis aggres- 
sion. The allocations are made by the 
War Food Administration, with all 
claimant groups having a part in the 
procedure. It is up to these authorities 
in Washington to see that the final 
allocations are based, not on psycholog- 
ical wants, but on psychological needs 
and requirements. 

When the allocations are completed, 
we have as good a picture as can be 
obtained of the estimated production of 
meat and the resulting quantities that 
should be made available to the several 
claimant agencies. But those of us in 
the Food Distribution Administration 
learned long ago that we could not load 
boats carrying supplies to our fighting 
allies with “statistical meat.” So regula- 
tions became necessary for carrying out 
the allocations. And that, too, is how 
the WMB came into the picture. 


Balancing Supply and Demand 


One of the principal functions of the 
War Meat Board is to help effectuate 
the allocations and translate them into 
terms of current supplies of meat. In 
other words, to assist in bringing about 
a balance between current supplies and 
the demands of civilian, military, and 
other claimants. 

The board was set up last May fol- 
lowing the signing of a memorandum of 
understanding between the War Food 
Administration, the United States 
armed forces, and the Office of Price 
Administration. Most of you are famil- 
iar with the board’s structure. The 
chairman is the representative of the 
War Food Administrator. On the de- 
mand side of the table is a representa- 
tive of the United States armed forces, 
a representative of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration responsible for gov- 
ernment purchases of meat other than 
for the armed forces, and a food ration- 
ing representative of OPA. 

On the supply side of the table we 
have consultants on beef, consultants 
on pork, consultants on small stock, and 
consultants on canned meats. At the 
other end of our board table we have a 
representative of the price division of 
the Office of Price Administration, who 
deals with price matters that come be- 
fore the board. The board is not an 
action agency, and authority has not 
been delegated to the board as a body. 
Authority is vested in the government 
representatives on the board who act 
within the limits of the policies pre- 
scribed by the particular agency each 
represents. 


Advisory Committee Helps 


An advisory committee has been set 
up to work with the board. It consists 
of representatives of cattle producers, 
cattle feeders, sheep and lamb pro- 
ducers, sheep and lamb feeders, hog pro- 
ducers and feeders, market interests, 
packers, non-slaughtering processors, 
wholesalers, and retailers. In addition, 
the board can call in any group or 
person for advice and counsel to help it 
in the conduct of operations. 
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The first official meeting of the board 
was held on June 7—just four months 
ago today—at our headquarters here in 
Chicago. During this four-month period, 
its activities have been many andvaried. 
The problems placed before it have been 
complex, and at times the operations 
have been conducted under very trying 
circumstances. The board is not a cure- 
all for all the livestock and meat prob- 
lems encountered in a controlled econ- 
omy, but the board has accomplished 
more toward achieving its objective dur- 
ing this four-month period than we ex- 
pected in such a short time. With the 
experience and knowledge gained in the 
last four months and the improvements 
made in its operation, the board is con- 
fident of its ability to be of increasing 
value. 

Each Tuesday morning when the 
board meets, the three “demand” cate- 
gories present, in turn, detailed data on 
their requirements for the week and the 
month to follow, their take for the pre- 
vious week, and the quantity of meat 
moved to stockpile. They also bring up 
any problems encountered during the 
past week and what is likely to be en- 
countered in the weeks ahead. The “sup- 
ply” categories then present their analy- 
sis of the distribution of the previous 
week’s production, data on availability 
of current supply, and advise the de- 
mand side of the board as to necessary 
changes in procurement or distribution 
if a balance is to be maintained. 


How the Board Operates 

The board then enters into discus- 
sions of problems coming under the 
board’s province and seeks to find a solu- 
tion. We have adopted the policy of 
not asking the entire board to pass on 
any important matter until it has been 
considered by a subcommittee and 
brought back to the board with recom- 
mendations. The thinking of the board 
members is by no means unanimous 
and we have our share of exceedingly 
lively debates—and just plain argu- 
ments. We simply do not have the time 
nor the staff to consider all the prob- 
lems and questions that different groups 
and individuals would like to throw at 
us, so in the interest of smooth opera- 
tion we consider only those questions 
presented by the signatory agencies and 
those initiated by the board. 

During the first few weeks of the 
board’s operation, major effort was de- 
voted to setting up necessary procedures 
and facilities for assemblying essential 
data. We obviously needed the best pos- 
sible measure of supply on a weekly 
basis. We also needed accurate informa- 
tion on the extent of demand from week 
to week as measured by purchases and 
requirements of the armed forces and 
lend-lease, and by the quantities of meat 
required to match the civilian ration 
coupons. 

All federally inspected and non-in- 
spected commercial slaughterers were 
requested to submit telegraphic reports 
of their slaughter by kinds of livestock 
at the end of each week.and to submit 
a more detailed report by mail immedi- 
ately thereafter. Continuous following 
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up of this original request and carefy} 
analysis of the information by our stg. 
tistical unit has made available for the 
board each Tuesday morning an excel. 
lent regional record of livestock slaugh. 
ter and meat production for the preced. 
ing week. 

Our reports from _non-inspected 
slaughterers are not complete, but we 
have sufficient information on this class 
of slaughter to enable us properly to 
evaluate it in relation to the total meat 
supply. We have made good progress 
in the development of this information, 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
thank, on behalf of the board, those of 
you who are supplying us with the in. 
formation we have requested relative to 
your weekly slaughter and production, 
And I also want to urge those of you 
who have not regularly complied with 
our request for this information to do 
so. It means a great deal to us to have 
as complete and accurate information 
as possible. x 

# 


Information Kept Secret 


At this point I should like to digress” 
for a moment and say that you can: 
furnish this information to the board 
without any fear of its being divul 
to your competitors or to anyone. 
Department of Agriculture has stead 
fastly refused to divulge confidential 
other information that would reveal th 
operations of an individual firm, 
that policy is followed without excep 
tion by the War Meat Board. The da 
you send us each week are handled 
our statistical unit in the strictest 
confidence and even the members of the 
board are not furnished with data fre 
an individual firm. Board members af 
supplied only with the overall figures 
that are necessary for their studies and 
analyses. 

The most pressing program confre 
ing the War Meat Board at the time 
was set up was to recommend ways a 
means for obtaining the beef require 
ments of the armed forces. Army pre 
curement at that time was falling sha 
of requirements, thus creating a criti¢ 
problem. After consultation with ¢ 
advisory committee and studying t 
problem thoroughly, the board ree¢ 
mended a set-aside order for / 
style beef. The recommendation 
adopted, and a subcommittee of 
board developed a coordinated proced 
ure that is followed by the agencies @ 
the administration and enforcement @ 
this order to make certain that f 
compliance would be achieved on} 
weekly basis. . 


Another Beef Problem 


We are proud of the fact that thet 
efforts were successful and, beginmill 
almost immediately, the armed for 
were supplied with their full re 
ments of beef. We are-now bene 
our efforts to securing the greater pal 
of the armed forces’ beef supplies 
the form of boned, frozen beef. 1 
absolutely essential in order that 
reserve supply may be built up 1 
servicing troops overseas and to draw 
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HIDDEN by a dense smoke screen, 
American troops creep up on an enemy 
position. 


Suddenly a gust of wind blows a 
hole in the smoke, exposing the men 
to the enemy. Instantly one soldier 
grabs for his belt . . . slips off a little 
can... heaves it at the opening! 


As the can hits the ground, it belches 
smoke—thick enough to patch up the 
hole. The men move forward, once 
again concealed. 


The Army calls this can a smoke 
grenade. But it doesn’t contain smoke! 
It’s filled with chemicals that make 
smoke when a mechanism is released. 
And it has an ingenious device that 
delays the action so the chemicals 
won’t burn the thrower’s hand. 


These secret chemicals must be pro- 
tected against dampness, dirt, mud— 
the rough-and-tumble handling of 
war. They’ve got to get there—safe. 
They do... in cans. Cans are rugged! 


America’s favorite container—the 
can that’s still bringing you many es- 
sentials — will finish its war job some 
day and be back, better than ever. 
We’re learning plenty as “Packaging 
Headquarters for America” at war. 


NOTE TO WAR MANUFACTURERS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facilities 
for forming, stamping. machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our War Prod- 
ucts Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y.C 
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upon during the periods of light beef 
supplies. 

The board has made other recom- 
mendations to facilitate beef procure- 
ment for the armed forces and to equal- 
ize rates to processors from various 
avenues and methods of sale. To illus- 
trate, the board has recommended a 
downward revision in the quantity dis- 
counts on beef, veal, and lamb. A revi- 
sion of the differentials in the ceilings 
on frozen, boneless beef for the armed 
forces was recommended in order to 
provide an equal opportunity for all 
slaughterers in various sections of the 
country to participate in this business. 
These recommendations were based on 
careful studies of costs and price rela- 
tionships conducted by a subcommittee 
of the board, and a considerable portion 
of these recommendations has been put 
into effect by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

The board spent considerable time and 
effort in an analysis of the entire cattle 
and beef situation. Many of you will 
recall that a meeting of the advisory 
committee was held in July when we 
presented the results of the board’s 
study on these problems. Various sub- 
committees of the advisory committee 
submitted further reports and recom- 
mendations which were combined in the 
board’s report on the cattle and beef 
situation to the action agencies in 
Washington. 


Met Congestion Crisis 


The board’s activities by no means 
have been confined to cattle and beef. 
Hogs and pork have come in for their 
share of our time and effort. Late in 
June when hog marketings steadily in- 
creased, the bulge in receipts tempo- 
rarily overtaxed the industry’s facilities 
to process the hogs, due to manpower 
shortages and inadequate refrigeration 
facilities for chilling hogs in hot 
weather. Hog prices declined to support 
levels and threatened to break through 
the floor. On June 29, the board issued 
an appeal to hog producers in the coun- 
try to retard their shipments of hogs 
to market. All segments of the indus- 
try helped to get this information to 
producers. The effort was successful in 
reducing the volume of marketings, and 
the congestion cleared up promptly. 
The congested condition recurred a 
couple of weeks later and the board 
repeated its request to producers with 
equally successful results. The effect 
of these appeals by the board was due 
largely to the excellent cooperation of 
all segments of the livestock and meat 
industry. 

On August 11, the board issued an- 
other statement to hog producers, this 
time urging them to adopt a policy of 
marketing hogs early rather than con- 
tinuing to feed for additional weight 
and finish after they had attained ade- 
quate finish for slaughter. This appeal 
was made for the two-fold purpose of 
conserving feed grains and bringing 
about a more uniform distribution of 
marketings during the months ahead. It 
was pointed out that if marketings were 
improperly distributed it might be nec- 
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FOUR’S NO CROWD 


The more the merrier is 
how this popular group 
from the U. S. Slicing 
Machine Co. feels about 
crowds. From left to 
right are H. C. Pfister, 
vice president, Z. K. 
Lamber, general sales 
department, Earl Hill, 
meat packer specialist 
and member of the 
board of directors, and 
R. V. D. Terry, general 
mgr. and board member. 


essary for producers to withhold their 
hogs from market this fall and winter 
until they could be assured of an outlet 
for them. The board will continue its 
efforts to prevent such a condition with 
all of the attendant inconvenience and 
hardship to producers. We urge the 
cooperation of the entire industry in 
this effort. 


The board has given considerable at- 


. tention to the problems encountered by 


the Food Distribution Administration in 
obtaining adequate quantities of frozen 
meats to meet lend-lease requirements. 
In addition to contacting the industry 
in an effort to obtain increased offer- 
ings of frozen pork, the board recom- 
mended that a freezing allowance be 
provided in the wholesale pork price reg- 
ulations since it was evident that the 
absence of an allowance to cover the 
cost of freezing pork was one of the 
factors retarding offerings of this prod- 
uct. Since this recommendation was 
made the Office of Price Administration 
has provided a freezing allowance for 
pork although not to the full extent 
recommended by the board. 


Pork Purchases Reduced 


During late July when hog receipts 
began to decrease, the board recom- 
mended the adoption of a sound meat 
management operation in procuring 
supplies by federal agencies. Purchases 
of all pork products and lard not ur- 
gently needed to meet current shipping 
requirements were subsequently re- 
duced. The limited quantities of canned 
meats and lard obtained have been 
bought on the basis of competitive bids 
below ceiling prices rather than at ceil- 
ing prices. 

The Food Distribution Administration 
has found it necessary, however, to con- 
tinue the purchase of frozen pork, Wilt- 
shire sides, and casings at ceiling prices 
because of urgent shipping needs. This 
change in purchasing policy has made 
more pork available for civilians during 
the period of relatively light receipts. 
In addition, the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration has suspended the set-aside 
order on lard for an indefinite period, 
thereby removing a pressure factor 
from the hog market at a time when 
receipts were light. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
board’s operations has been the develop- 
ment of a coordinated canned meat pro- 
curement program for the armed forces 
and lend-lease. The board’s subcommit- 











tee working on this program has planned 
procurement in such a way that canning 
lines may operate evenly throughout the 
year rather than at high speed and on 
an around-the-clock basis for short 
periods followed by a greatly reduced 
or complete cessation of canning opera- 
tions. Procurement also will be geared 
with the seasonal production of the 
various types of meats. This coordinated 
procurement for the armed forces and 
lend-lease should result in the most 
effective use of the facilities of the 
packing industry and dove-tail canned 
meat procurement by government agen- 
cies with the board’s program of bring- 
ing supply and demand into balance. 

I shall not take time to enumerate 
the many minor recommendations and 
actions of the board, such as changes 
in monthly quotas and ration point 
values which have been put in effect by 
the government agencies concerned. I 
do want to say, however, that all 
changes in point values made by the 
meat rationing division of the Office of 
Price Administration have been re- 
viewed with the War Meat Board before 
being put into effect, and that all 
changes have had the board’s approval. 

This week finds the wartime meat 
program in the most critical position 
that has arisen to date. The suspension 
of slaughter quotas has thrown upon the 
meat rationing program the entire bur- 
den of limiting civilian meat consump- 
tion to the quantities of meat that have 
been allocated to civilians. The whole- 
sale and retail pipelines have been filled. 


Present Situation Very Critical 


Our best information is that at pres- 
ent over 25 per cent more meat than is 
needed to meet the civilian rationing 
program is going into civilian channels. 
The points are not there legally to move 
that quantity of meat. The pressure to 
lower point values as a means of mov- 
ing that meat into civilian consumption 
is tremendous. But to reduce the point 
values of meats would defeat the entire 
program. The quantity of meat in 
civilian channels over and above the 
civilian allocation is greatly needed by 
government agencies for war purposes, 
and, since rationing is now the only 
means by which the needed meat can be 
forced into government hands, the board 
urges you to give all assistance and 
support possible in holding the line on 
point values. If rationing does not hold 
through this critical period, an entirely 
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new approach to the whole meat prob- 
lem will be necessary. 

Before closing I would like to make a 
few observations about the board’s work 
—not as chairman of the War Meat 
Board but as chief of the Livestock and 
Meats Branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration. In carrying on our 
work in Washington from day to day, 
we have been impressed with the value 
of the board as an organization from 
which can be obtained in the shortest 
possible time sound recommendations 
on the many complicated problems that 
daily arise on livestock and meats. 

We regard the board as a continuing 
body of excellently qualified industry 
and government representatives, avail- 
able on a moment’s notice to analyze 
and make recommendations on any 
meat problem that may arise. And I 
want to pay tribute to the industry con- 
sultants who are serving on the board. 
Not only have they proven themselves 
qualified, but they have worked dili- 
gently and conscientiously in endeavor- 
ing to arrive at the best possible solu- 
tions of the problems assigned to them. 
They have shown a willingness to de- 
vote all the time necessary to carry on 
their part of the board’s work and they 
have exercised independent judgment in 
the best interest of our nation at war. 


Board Has Made Progress 


In carrying on our work in accordance 
with the objectives outlined in the 
board’s charter, we have experienced a 
great many difficulties and discourage- 
ments. We have made definite progress, 
however, and we will continue to work 
toward bringing about a better balance 
between demand and supply, and by this 
means make it possible to restore to an 
increasing degree the normal competi- 
tive conditions of the industry. We 
believe that the closer we can approach 
this goal the more effectively will the 
industry serve the war effort, the fewer 
hardships there will be for all ele- 
ments from the producers to the con- 
sumer, and the fewer the regulations 
that will be required in directing the 
wartime meat program. 


CHAIRMAN HORMEL: Paul C. 
Smith is the chairman of the panel. He 
is vice president of Swift & Co. I was 
told not to be misled by his good nature 
and apparently easy going manners; 
that he has come up the hard way. I 
was a little surprised when I had his 
capacity for that demonstrated to me, 
‘ because I always thought these go-get- 
ters were lean and hungry people of 
the cadaverous type. However, start- 
ing on February 22, Paul became chair- 
man of the special sub-committee on 
wartime meat problems. I will give you 
my testimony that for three weeks that 
fellow never started any morning after 
9 o’clock and never quit any night be- 
fore midnight. I just suspect from that 
experience, maybe he’s got ulcers. 

Paul, you have the responsibility of 
keeping this meeting interesting enough 
so the directors will stay to the end. 

Paul C. Smith assumed the chair. 
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Query and Answer 
Panel on Wartime 
Meat Difficulties 














HAIRMAN SMITH: Certainly the 

wealth of experience and the 
brainpower represented at these two 
tables beside me should lead us to ex- 
pect ready answers to almost any ques- 
tions. As stated in 
the panel yester- 
day, the Institute 
has hadmany ques- 
tions on the impor- 
tant subjects listed 
for discussion in 
this panel. We have 
had to pick and 
choose, but we be- 
lieve you will be 
interested in the 
questions which 
will be asked this 
afternoon. Before 
getting down to 
the questions, how- 
ever, I think that I 
should present to you the men who 
make up this panel. First of all, we 
have the president of the American 
National Livestock Association whose 
outstanding address you heard this 
morning, Frank Boice. 

Second, I want to point out the man 
you just listened to, the man who has 
had such vast experience in the various 
divisions of our Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington and the man who 
definitely knows the problems of our 
industry, Harry E. Reed. 

Harry Reed could present the balance 
of this panel as they are all associated 
with the War Meat Board. 

HARRY REED: Paul, I am glad of 
this opportunity to present them. I am 
not going to talk too much about each 
one. I think I will start at the right 
with Murray T. Morgan, the represen- 
tative of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. He is the government repre- 
sentative in charge of government pur- 
chases other than for the armed forces; 
Gus Robert of Cudahy Packing Co., the 
consultant on canned meat supplies; 
A. L. Seott, Swift & Co., consultant on 
beef supplies; C. M. Elkinton, chief of 
the meat price branch, price division, 
Office of Price Administration, who is 
the price representative on the board; 
Colonel Paul Logan, representative of 
the United States armed forces; Ralph 
Daigneau, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. and 
H. Harold Meyer, H. H. Meyer Packing 
Co., who are the pork consultants for 
the board; John Madigan, chief of the 
meat rationing branch of the rationing 
division, Office of Price Administration, 
who represents civilian demand on the 
board; Walter Netsch of Armour and 
Company and George Abraham of 
Abraham Bros. Packing Co. are the 
small stock consultants of the board; 
G. B. Thorne of Wilson & Co., Inc., who 
in his capacity as special consultant to 
the War Food Administration is work- 
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ing with the board; Russell Ives, the 
secretary and statistician of the board, 

John Heinz, another member of the 
board is not here today. 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: I believe that 
I will have to pick out the most inter- 
esting questions that have been handed 
to me and we will have to try to hold 
the answers down. However, we do want 
questions answered in enough detail so 
that you understand the approach of the 
board. Mr. Reed, for the purpose of 
emphasizing the broad principles of 
meat management to us, will you outline 
briefly how the board is attempting to 
bring demand and supply into balance. 
We all know that is a main objective 
of meat management. 


ANSWER by REED: I tried to bring 
that out in my talk. I have told you 
how we worked out a plan for obtain- 
ing the best possible information on the 
available supply of meat each week, and 
also the purchases and requirements 
of the government agencies. Through 
its studies and recommendations, the 
board endeavors to bring the demand 
for meat in balance with the supply 
by changing the quantities purchased 
by government agencies, insofar as 
government reserves will permit, and 
by adjusting point values, on a monthly 
basis under the rationing program. 

We are not as yet in full stride on 
this program, largely for two reasons: 
First, neither the lend-lease nor the 
armed forces have adequate reserves of 
all kinds of meat at this time to permit 
as much flexibility as is desired in cur- 
tailing government purchases when 
available supplies are short. Second, 
the rationing program needs additional 
strength to limit the civilian demand 
for meat. This is highly essential. 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: Here is an- 
other. Reports have come in of a serious 
market glut of sheep and lambs in 
various sections of the country. What 
is responsible for these heavy market- 
ings and has the board taken steps to 
relieve this situation? 


ANSWER by NETSCH: Well prob- 
ably the slaughter for the last three 
months of this year, last year and the 
ten-year average will show what has 
been happening in the sheep and lamb 
business. During July, August and 
September, the federally inspected 
slaughter was 6,697,000 head compared 
to 5,768,000 last year and the ten-year 
average of 6,697,000 for the same three 
months. However, that is not the worst 
part of it. During the ten years, only 
7 per cent of the slaughter consisted of 
old sheep. Last year we had quite a 
liquidation of old sheep. It was around 
18 per cent. This year the percentage 
of old sheep has been running from 20 
to 38 since the first of August and about 
33 to 34 per cent during recent weeks. 
Slaughter of these sheep takes more 
facilities and labor and slows up opera- 
tions compared to lambs. 

This heavy slaughter necessitates 
moving the livestock from one center 
to another and, in addition to freight, 
feed, shrink and other carrying & 
penses are incurred. We usually get 
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lower grading because of the time which 
elapses between purchase and slaughter. 
The facilities of the packing industry 
would not have been taxed so much by 
this heavy volume if we had not had 
the manpower problem. Facilities of 
the industry are large enough to kill 
all the sheep and lambs which have 
been coming to market, but there have 
not been enough men available to do 
the job. 

The reasons for heavy marketings are 
the manpower shortage on the ranges 
and farms and the feed problem. You 
can’t get enough men to herd these 
sheep and to handle them at lambing 
time. Neither can you get enough men 
to put up the feed and have it available 
to carry the kind of flocks they have 
had during recent years. This is part 
of the explanation for the liquidation 
going on all over the country. Further- 
more, uncertainty as to the future has 
caused raisers to market a lot of their 
stock. They figure that the present 
market is not secure and they had bet- 
ter get out from under it. 

Also, the shearling program has made 
it possible to market old sheep at a good 
price. Because of the demand for meat 
of all kinds and the high shearling 
price, good prices have prevailed for 
old sheep and this has encouraged 
heavy liquidation. 

In addition to this, we are confronted 
with the problem that our feeders have 
not taken hold of feeder lambs and a 
lot of lambs that would ordinarily go 
on feed for marketing next January to 
June are going to slaughterers this year. 
This is due to the manpower shortage 
and the feed shortage also. Conse- 
quently, we are confronted now with 
a very heavy supply of lambs out on 
the range. Usually at this time of the 
year about two million go on feed in 
the wheat pastures of Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Panhandle Texas, but this 
year the wheat pastures are so dry that 
no lambs can be handled. It is a ques- 
tion of what should be done with all 
the feeders that are due to come to 
market and must come out of the high 
ranges. 

A meeting has been called for to- 
morrow, which will be attended by rep- 
resentatives of the lamb producers, 
representatives of market agencies, 
processors and all government agencies. 
Washington will be represented by Jean 
Carroll of the price division of OPA 
and Roy Hendrickson will also be here. 
A man will be here on feed concentrates 
and there will be a statement on the 
future for wool. No program has been 
drawn up and we are open for sugges- 
tions. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: That kind of 
an answer gives me a bit of a comfort- 
able feeling because it is a satisfaction 
to know that the problem is receiving 
study, not only by the board, but also 
by other practical folks. We are all 
hopeful the problem can be worked out 
to a suitable conclusion. 


The next question I have here is: 
What is the function of the board with 


respect to price ceilings and how does 
it handle such problems? 





GREETINGS, 
FRIENDS! 


This trio from the V. D. 
Anderson Co., Cleve- 
land, O., includes Ed- 
ward Pittock, sales en- 
gineer, O. S. Anderson, 
secretary, and J. C. 
Lundmark, sales engi- 
neer, all of whom found 
the sessions and panels 
of keen interest. They 
were constantly  sur- 
rounded by friends dur- 


ing the annual meeting. 


ANSWER by ELKINTON: The an- 
swer to that question ties in very closely 
to one of Mr. Reed’s comments in the 
discussion a few minutes ago. Mr. Reed 
pointed out that the War Meat Board 
is not an action agency. The Office of 
Price Administration was given author- 
ity to issue price control regulations 
by the Congress and the President. This 
authority was delegated to the adminis- 
trator and, together with the authority, 
the responsibiliy for defending those 
regulations in the courts and in general 
relationship with the industries affected 
by the regulations. The War Meat Board 
has not as yet seen fit to issue regula- 
tions and defend those regulations in 
the courts. Instead of operating in that 
way, price problems pertaining to meats 
are taken to the board for study by 
the industry representatives on the 
board and by the other government 
agencies affected. Recommendations are 
made by the board based upon those 
studies and those recommendations are 
taken back to the administration of 
OPA. 

Where the recommendations coming 
from the board are consistent with the 
legal requirements under which the 
administrator of OPA operates, and 
where they are consistent with the 
general policies of OPA, those recom- 
mendations are put into effect as set 
forth by the War Meat Board. In other 
words, the problems are presented to 
the board, recommendations are re- 
turned from the board to OPA, and if 
they are consistent with OPA policies 
they are put into effect. 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: Here is a 
question we all recognize: We know the 
fact that effective meat management 
calls for an enforced rationing program. 
What is being done to improve the en- 
forcement of rationing? What steps 
have been taken to prevent small butch- 
ers and farm slaughterers from selling 
meat without points? Have surplus 
inventories in the hands of retailers 
been reduced? What educational pro- 
cedure is being followed to encourage 
people to observe rationing regulations? 


ANSWER by MADIGAN: If I were 
to answer all those questions I believe 
I’d give my tomorrow’s speech this 
afternoon. I will, however, give you a 
few ideas on each part of the question. 

First, about enforcement. Harry 
Jones, the assistant general counsel of 
OPA is going to talk tomorrow morn- 
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ing, and I’m going to leave it in his 
hands to describe the exact steps OPA 
is taking to enforce its regulations. The 
administrative branch doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with enforcement. 


Where we come in on enforcement is 
in the handling of regulations, creation 
of the regulations, and in educating 
our own field organization and the pub- 
lic. Our approach to the enforcement 
problem is twofold. First, we’re trying 
to make the regulations so simple and 
understandable they can be enforced. 
Second, we intend to do everything 
within our power to educate the public 
on the regulations. We feel if we do 
those two things there will be little ex- 
cuse for violation of the regulations; 
if small groups insist on violating 
them, we’ll refer them to Mr. Jones. 

I think the second question was about 
our plans for forcing small slaughter- 
ers and farm slaughterers to collect 
points. That’s a tough one. Taking it 
up in two parts, I’d say, first, on the 
small butchers—I mean by small butch- 
ers, those who could be technically called 
retail slaughterers—we’re going to 
change our regulation very shortly to 
require all commercial slaughterers, no 
matter how small, to use our slaughter- 
er’s form, and submit this report to the 
district office of the OPA rather than 
to the local boards. 

We have in our district offices meat 
men who can look at these compliance 
forms and possibly do something with 
them; this is not true of the local 
boards. 

The farm slaughterers, however, 
since there are estimated to be a huge 
number of them present quite a prob- 
lem. There are not enough men on my 
staff, or in Washington, or in the field, 
to do much with those forms, and 
the forms will continue to come into the 
local boards. 


Our approach on the farm slaughter- 
ers is to use every means we can to 
convince them of the necessity of col- 
lecting points and turning them in to 
the boards. Every OPA board in the 
United States is instructed to mail three 
copies of the compliance forms, in the 
return envelopes, to the Food Adminis- 
tration. With them go a nice letter try- 
ing to convince them this is an impor- 
tant thing to do and asking their co- 
operation. 

Other than that, I feel it is an edu- 
cational program, and we’re meeting 
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here in Chicago two weeks from this 
afternoon with the farm press of the 
entire western part of the United States. 
Two days later we will be in Dallas and 
four days later in Philadelphia. We’re 
going to lay plans to get this message 
across to the farmers. 


I think the third question was about 
retail inventories. We’ve made some 
field surveys to determine whether 
they’re excessive, and the indications in 
about four markets are that the retail- 
ers have more points than they have 
any real need for. That doesn’t mean 
every retailer, but it does mean on the 
average; and we have two or three pro- 
grams pending to correct that. It’s not 
an easy thing to do. There are over 
300,000 retailers in the United States. 
We may possibly have to register them, 
which is a tremendous job. We’re 
meeting with the committee next Tues- 
day seeking advice on this point. 

I can’t tell you what action we’ll take, 
but I feel confident something will be 
done by the first of the year on that 
problem. . 

The OPA at the present time is com- 
mited to a national pledge campaign. 
You’ve seen posters and you’ve seen 
some of the movies in which the house- 
wife is asked to pledge she’ll not buy 
rationed food without points, and that 
she’ll not pay over the established legiti- 
mate ceiling. That is organized on a 
national basis, and every local area is 
attacking the problem according to lo- 
cal circumstances we feel that in this 
approach, along with the generous help 
we’re getting from such organizations 
as the American Meat Institute and 
some of the companies in the industry, 
we are making a very definite step in 
trying to educate the public. 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: Reports indi- 
cate sharp curtailment of cattle feeding 
this fall, which’ foreshadows a sharp 
reduction in beef supplies in the early 
winter and spring. What are the fac- 
tors responsible for this situation and 
what does it mean in the way of beef 
supplies next spring? 

ANSWER by SCOTT: It seems that 
this problem should be broken up into 
two parts: First, what is the situation 
regarding feeding as indicated by sta- 
tistical reports, etc., and, what will the 
results be? Also, what has caused the 
situation. 


In the first place, all statistical re- 
ports show that up to the first of Au- 
gust this year, the movement of stock 
and feeder cattle into Corn Belt feed 
lots was very light. Reports of terminal 
market movements during September 
indicate a considerable increase, some- 
what above normal for that month. 
However, there are unofficial reports on 
the direct movement which indicate it 
is very light. This may more than off- 
set the increased movement from termi- 
nal markets. 


This light supply moving early in the 
year indicates that there will be a very 
light supply of beef marketed, or a light 
supply of cattle marketed, during the 
early part of the year, particularly 
January, February, and March. 
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The total supply to be fed for the 
year, of course, is uncertain. I would 
like to point out that normally between 
20 and 25 per cent of all of the cattle 
going to Corn Belt feed lots move in 
the month of October. November is 
also a large month for that movement. 

So, it does look at the present time, 
as though there will be a very light 
supply for the early part of next year. 
Supplies for later in the year are still 
uncertain. 

The causes of this lighter early move- 
ment, and the light movement up to 
date, as indicated by members of the 
advisory committee of the board and 
others, are threefold. 

First, apprehension and uncertainty 
as to the future price situation for fat 
cattle and threats of roll-backs, or other 
price regulations that may affect the 
fat cattle situation adversely. 

Second, and I don’t know whether 
these are in order or not, the uncer- 
tainty in the feed situation, especially 
during the early part of the summer. 
Third, the high price of feeder cattle 
early in the year. Feeder cattle, up to 
recent weeks, sold at relatively high 
prices compared with finished cattle. 
That may have been a deterring in- 
fluence. 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: I have an- 
other question here. It says: What do 
you think the government should do to 
encourage normal feeding of cattle this 
fall? 

I believe Mr. Scott pointed out some 
of the reasons why the feeding of cattle 
will be below normal, but I wonder if 
you, Mr. Boice, have anything that you 
would want to add? 

ANSWER by BOICE: Mr. Scott has 
made my answer easy by analyzing the 
situation and I think he’s correct. I 
think the answer is to give the feeder 
a basis on which to bid for cattle. There 
are too many uncertainties in the pic- 
ture now. He’s taking too big a risk 
when he puts the cattle in the feedlot. 
He has the problem of marketing next 
spring to figure on; the cost and avail- 
ability of feed and labor; whether we’re 
going to have price ceilings on cattle, 
and whether we’re going to have price 
rollbacks with subsidies on our door- 
step. All these things enter into the 
picture when he decides whether to put 
cattle into the feedlot. 


Give him a basis to bid and he’ll oper- 
ate again. To give him a basis to bid, 
I think the only thing that the govern- 
ment can do is to tell him that there 
will be no rollback—subsidy program; 
that there will be no price ceilings on 
livestock; and, insofar as it can be done, 
assure him that he will get his feed at 
least at present prices. Certainly he 
should be assured that there will be no 
skyrocketing of feed prices. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: What are the 
Meat Board’s suggestions as to the best 
way of getting results in reducing the 
average weight of hogs, and thus sav- 
ing large quantities of feed? 

ANSWER by DAIGNEAU: In con- 
sidering the question of the marketing 
of hogs at light weights, we must not 


overlook the fact that we will need 
meat. The urgency of this situation }h; 
to do entirely with the utilization 
critical feeds, so we don’t want to ¢ 
anything to discourage that produe , 
who can bring his hogs to heavier 
weights with a minimum use of critical 
feeds. 

The natural tendencies are working! 
toward marketing hogs at lighter: 
weights. A year ago we had a corn-hog: 
ratio of 16.8; today it’s 13.8. That! 
brings the point of diminishing returg” 
enough closer so that the producer's 
natural tendency is to sell his hogs ag® 
the lighter weights, particularly in view! 
of the fact that he’s deprived of any) 
possibility of further increase in the” 
price of the hogs. 

To show that the marketings 
tending that way, in the week of Ay 
gust 7, the average weight of all hogs 
slaughtered under federal inspecti 
was 287 lbs. This was reduced to 27 
lbs. two weeks ago and it’s down to 2 
Ibs. as of last week. And the close 
available figure we have for compari 
was 258 lbs. a year ago. 

The ratio of the hog price can’t ge 
any better because of the restricti 
and also the present indications of th 
corn crop are much more favorable, # 
that while the problem still exists, 
isn’t quite as acute as it was when 
question was first brought out. 


Then, too, producers know 
might run into a glut in marketing 
their hogs this winter. That’s one reas 
son we don’t want any artificial rest 
tions. 

We think that the proper approach 
to this problem is for the War Food 
Administrator to issue a statement to” 
the people, telling them the aims of his ¥ 
administration and asking them for 
their voluntary cooperation. We feel 
this should be followed up by disse 
nating this information through all t 
agencies, such as the WFA regio 
offices, the agricultural extension sé 
ices, the American Meat Institu 
NMPA, farm journals and produe 
organizations, etc. 


4] 


Our third recommendation is that 
arbitrary action be deferred until 
try all the natural ways to bring abo 
the desired results. 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: I wonder 
you would bear with me for just ¢ 
more question. Here it is: An it 
portant objective of the War 5 
Board is to see that the armed forces 
obtain adequate supplies of meat. Hf 
the board been successful in improvi 
the situation, and to what extent 
the armed forces being supplied 
their various requirements? 

ANSWER by COLONEL LOGA®: 
That is a two-part question. The i 
part, has the War Meat Board been 
strumental in improving the meat sit 
ation for the armed forces? The 
swer is emphatically, yes. } 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: I’m sorry @ 
we do not have time enough to ¢ 
more of these points. ‘ 

The meeting recessed at 4:15 p.m ~ 
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ments were 48,000,000 Ibs., British 13g, 


Discuss Price Ceilings and 0000 sotto tor nal 


and 201,000,000 lbs. for Britain. 


ke ti 2 t Fifth S -- Notice, the Russian item is by no 
| lioOning @ | i ession means as great as the British item 
That goes back entirely to the matter 
of shipping space which has been up 
and down through the last year and g 
half, when the Russians have been jp 
the program to a considerable extent. 

Here are some of the reasons why 
these two Allies needed meat supplies 
from us and why continued meat ship. 
ments to them are a military necessity; 


a.m. on October 7 with George A. meat and meat products have become to 
Eastwood presiding as chairman. the overall job of winning the war. I’ll 
CHAIRMAN G. A. EASTWOOD: The _—iread that list to you—item by item: 
first speaker on our program this morn- 4,096,000,000 Ibs. of pork 
ing is an important executive in a gov- 1,119,000,000 Ibs. of lard 
ernment agency intimately associated 282,000,000 lbs. of lamb and mutton 
with our business. Roy F. Hendrickson 2,310,000,000 Ibs. of beef. 
is a native of Iowa. 194,000,000 lbs. of veal Why Our Allies Need Meat 


He studied at Saint james It all adds up to over 8,000,000,000 
Olaf’s College at ‘ lbs. 


Northfield, Minne- 


‘Tom fifth session convened at 9:40 October 1 shows how important U. S. 


England’s complete separation from 

the important continental sources of 

Now let’s break down these require- Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden, Poland 

sota, and a - | ments. First, the United States mili- and the Baltic States meant about 3% 

the Biddle West - * | tary—our own soldiers, sailors and ma- per cent less pork imports. As far as 

; , rines—need 2,181,000,000 lbs. of beef for possible, this must now be made up 

In 1932 he be- Be = § these next 12 months; 1,437,000,000 lbs. from North America and the Southern 

came a member of § = % of pork; about 141,000,000 lbs. of lamb Hemisphere, principally from _ the 
the Washington i bh and mutton; 184,000,000 lbs. of veal, United States and Canada. 

staff of the Associ- wg” and 87,500,000 Ibs. of lard. While there have been substantial in- 


—o " aes Of the 2,938,000,000 Ibs. of meat and creases in hog production in Canada and 
ture. Shortly there- 1,031,000,000 Ibs. of lard allocated to the United States, the output for ex. 
other he joined the the United Nations, Russia is scheduled port has hardly been enough, after 
Department of Ag- to receive 1,114,000,000 Ibs. of pork; meeting the increased military require- 
riculture and has G-A-EASTWOOD less than 3,500,000 Ibs. of beef; and ments, to offset the British continental 
risen steadily slightly more than 390,000,000 Ibs. of losses. Our pork exports to the United 
through the government agencies asso- lard. Kingdom in 1943 will be something like 
ciated with agriculture and the agri- Small as these exports will be in re- 25 times larger then in 1936, but in this 
cultural trades. In December, 1941, im- _ lation to the quantities needed, they will earlier year, we furnished the relatively 
mediately following Pearl Harbor, he help the Russian army to push the Ger- small quantity of about 40,000,000 Ibs. 
was appointed administrator of the mans back. Still, meat consumption this year in the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. Our meat shipments to Britain in the United Kingdom will be much less than 
A year later when the Food Distribution 12 months ahead are planned to be: it is here at nape = per capita 
Administration was created, ; he was 1,283,000,000 Ibs. of pork pn Aer Ah a emt 
made director. In addition, he is deputy 229,000,000 Ibs. of lard Us 138 ibe Ss. p p 
administrator of the War Food Admin- 140,000,000 lbs. of lamb and mutton hone ; : 
istration, and in each of these official ca- 56,000,000 Ibs. of beef In general, the United States is re- 
pacities exerts a tremendous influence 7,000,000 Ibs. of veal NO —_ agg > be! — sup- 
on the meat packing industry. <a ee plies of meat. is fe at such sup- 
Mr. Hendrickson will address on the Pe pose be the other. Y plies should be left as fully available 


ubject “War Meat Purchas d Regu- as possible to outside claimant nations 
een Problems.” oe 8 In the cases of beef and veal, these such as the United Kingdom, which un- 


go to troops entirely and officers, and avoidably are on a heavy net import 
ae. Ts to merchant ships the British are oper- _ hasis. The world’s total meat position is 
OY F. HENDRICKSON: Thank ating. so short that if the United States did 
you, Mr. Eastwood. I am very _ make imports not absolutely essential, 
happy to be here today and I am going British Eat More Pork it could logically expect to be asked to 
to try to make this brief and give you Civilians in England have made a_ increase its lend-lease export commit- 
some information which I think is new considerable shift from beef to pork so ments by an equivalent amount. 
to you, or at least their armies can be supplied. It is pork We have found it necessary, though, 
has not been primarily that we can send them. We to share in outside supplies of certain 
brought to you in are only one of their sources of supply products. Our armed services af 
this particular way. —Canada, Australia, New Zealand and obliged to fill a part of their canned 
American meat South American countries ship large peef requirements from the South 
has been going to quantities. I want to stress that the American supply. This needed quantity 
war—more of it food we are supplying and must con- jg allocated to the services from the 
than ever before in tinue to supply our allies is a matter oyer_a]] supply committed under com 
history. It has been of military necessity. It must be sched- tract to the British Ministry of Food. 
following our sol- uled, dependable supply. The Ministry has been designated as 
diers wherever they Since the beginning of the program the sole purchaser currently for the 
fight or train to’ early in 1941 up to September 1, we United Nations of the entire expo 
fight. It has been have shipped 2,000,000,000 Ibs. of meat supplies of Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay 
helping the Rus- and 1,000,000,000 Ibs. of lard to Britain, and Uruguay. 
sians push back the 760,000,000 lbs. of meat and 127,000,000 Another important and_ essential 
Germans. It has _ lbs. of lard to Russia. During the last meat source area which has been avaik 
HENDRICKSON been lending _ few months more meat has been going able to the United States for mor 
strength to British to fill the pressing food needs of the than a year has been New 
fighters and civilians, to the Fighting Russians. and Australia. American troops in the 
French, to the people in liberated areas. In June, 43,000,000 lbs. of meat was _ south and southwest Pacific areas hav 
The shopping list of our armed forces convoyed to the Russians—117,000,000 been able to fill virtually all of their 
and allies for the 12 months beginning lbs. to the British. In July Russian ship- meat needs from the available uP 
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plies of the two Dominions on a re- 
verse lend-lease basis. Obviously, the 





commodity by commodity. The Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, War Shipping 












































Russig diversion to the American troops of Administration, and Veterans Admin- 
meat which otherwise would have gone istration file their requests—requests 
- by no to the United Kingdom is saving pre- that are based not only on current 
h item, cious shipping. At the same time, needs but also on the reserves that 
matter however, it increases the problem of must be built up for future use. The 
Deen up supply for the United Kingdom. To British, the Russians, and the French 
r anda some extent, the difference is being and other lend-lease countries submit 
been in met from our supplies which are lo- their requirements. The Red Cross, 
extent, cated much closer to the United King- Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska list 
ns why dom. In order that our armed forces their needs. Estimates of food needs 
supeill and the United Kingdom needs may for liberated areas come in. Each claim 
at ship. be accommodated as fully as possible, must be supported by facts clearly 
cessity: both Australia and New Zealand, demonstrating needs. 
through a system of requisitioning for These claims are matched against 
it export, have effected reductions in the the available supplies, and if supplies 
m foul meat supplies available to their civil- are short in relation to the demand, 
rees @ ians. each claimant is asked to justify his 
, Poland Like the United States, Canada has claims further—to see if there isn’t a 
bout 30 turned to pork production as its most possibility for reduction or substitu- 
; far as important means of helping our im- tion. After careful consideration of 
nade up porting allies offset their loss of how food can best serve to help win 
Southern European meat sources. Canadian pork this war, a balance is struck and the 
\m the exports today are three times larger allocation is made. 
than they were in 1936 and represent Allocations are made for a 12-month 
ntial fe. more than one-half of the total Ca- period, but, as they are determined 
ina nadian production. on the basis of estimated production 
for a R h and supplies, they are made “firm” 
bh; oie Capacity About Reached one-quarter at a time. In other words, 
require- Unfortunately, it just is not possi- we know pretty definitely how our 
itinental ble to stimulate meat production over supply will be divided for the Succeed- 
2 United the world much beyond its present ing three months, but the division for 
hing like level, at least not so that there will the following three quarters is tenta- 
it in this be an appreciable effect on meat out- tive. This whole process is one of con- 
elatively put within two years. In South Amer- tinuous adjustment, with later alloca- 
},000 Ibs. ica, beef cattle predominate and con- Cons constantly being subject to change 
ar in the sequently, it would take nearly 2% as requirements and supplies come into 
less than years to bring about substantial closer focus. All of you who are familiar 
2r capita changes in slaughter volume, even if with the job of trying to estimate the 
pre-war breeding were increased at once. The movement of livestock, or the supply 
ipita and current supply, of course, is being of meat for any given time, can see how 
fully utilized. There possibly is some "aeoe, E is to have flexibility there. 
es is re- room for further expansion in hog ach claimant group—our armed 
side sup: production, but compared with beef, TALKING IT OVER forces, our civilians, and our allies— 
uch sup- this has been only a minor enterprise. (Upper): Sami S. Svendsen, casing broker, Will get that portion of the available 
available The Southern Dominions appear re- Chicago; Wayne H. Randall, R. T. Ran- supply necessary to meet its most essen- 
t nations cently to have been keeping their live- dall Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (Center): Jack tial need. We can’t take one before the 
vhich un- stock numbers fairly close to the high- Sabean, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, other. They must all be taken into ac- 
t import est level consistent with their present nh er Cc. a ce —— count. 
osition is rocessing capacity. Labor and equip- obin Facking \0., Ft. o, =a - H F 5 
tates did ont pongo. con of problems co. er): Robert Blumberg, sales manager, and Feeding the Liberated Areas 
essential, than here. The same is true of Canada. Paul Rosenfeld, president, Sayer & Com- In dividing the meat supply we also 
asked to Nearly all of the exporting countries pany, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. have made allowances for people in lib- 
commit- are examining their current outlook erated areas—a new claimant on the 


it. in the hope of arranging still larger 
, though, export supplies, but it is uncertain 
f certain as to how much more progress can be 


scene. The exact quantities they will 
need we do not know. The impact will 
depend on the rate at which the Allied 


a place where we are out of balance 
with feed supplies. 


In the face of not enough meat and 


ices are made. other foods to meet fully the ever- military forces take over. The problem 
r ca Russia’s ability to produce its own increasing demands, we have had to Would be greatest if a sudden collapse 
e South meat has been cut drastically. At the budget food expenditures as I have ‘hould occur. 

quantity peak of the Nazi invasion, at the time outlined. We call it allocation. When However, one thing is clear. It is not 
from the of Stalingrad, approximately 40 per we allocate foods, we are simply ad-_ the intention of any responsible govern- 
nder con- cent of the most fertile crop land and justing requirements to the prospec- ment official to put liberated peoples on 
of Food. a large part of the livestock belt in the tive supply in such a way that this a lavish diet. No one is advocating that, 
rnated as Soviet Union was occupied by the supply is utilized to the best possible but we do want to put them on a basis 
- for the enemy. Winning this back doesn’t mean advantage in the war program. It where they can add their strength to 


xportable immediate return of food supplies. It 
Paraguay will take time to bring it back to full 
production, especially livestock pro- 
duction. No really reliable reports 
have yet come to us with respect to 
the state of cultivation of this area, as 


ours for the attack. And they are anx- 
ious to contribute as soon as we help 
them get the foot of Hitler off their 
necks. Our experience in North Africa 
proved this. 


Newsreel pictures of smiling Arab 


isn’t easy to see far ahead in view of 
the innumerable shifting factors af- 
fecting supply and requirements, but 
such programming is_ indispensable. 
Allocation of our food has become a 
basic step in food distribution. Here, 


essential 
een avail- 
for more 


far as the Germans were concerned. 


briefly, is how it is done: 


and French civilians, holding their fin- 


yps in the Here at home meat production is at Civilians—represented by the civil- gers in a V sign, were not North Afri- 
reas have the highest level in history—estimated ian requirements branch of the Food can mirages. Those friendly natives 
| of their at 24,000,000,000 Ibs. for the next 12 Distribution Administration—file their were of inestimable assistance to us in 
able sup months. However, we have reached claims for a proper share of food, the long march between Casablanca and 
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Tunisia. We had proved to them that the 
democracies, unlike the Axis nations, 
“brought food for the starving and 
medicine for the sick.” 

It may interest you to know that the 
flow of food to North Africa already has 
almost ceased. Under Hitler’s domina- 
tion, the natives had no incentive to 
produce anything, for the Axis took 
and ravaged without giving and re- 
planting. Victory by the United Nations, 
on the other hand, coupled with the dis- 
tribution of food and other essential 
supplies, induced the people to stop 
hoarding and stimulated them to return 
to the cultivation of crops. Flour, sugar, 
soap, milk, wheat, tea and tobacco were 
distributed. We also sent more than a 
million pounds of field and vegetable 
seeds, and these are beginning to pay 
dividends. 

At the very start we sent supplies of 
wheat because the farmers over there 
were hoarding their wheat, figuring it 
was the only thing to do. It was only 
after a supply from here, and Canada 
was introduced into the distribution 
pipeline that the de-hoarding process 
began. 


Rehabilitation is Succeeding 


Rehabilitation measures there actual- 
ly are succeeding so well that North 
Africa may be able to make vegetable 
oils and cereals available for other lib- 
erated peoples. 

On the basis of allocations established 
for the next 12-month period, U. S. 
civilians will receive 17,000,000,000 Ibs. 
of meat, or almost 70 per cent of the 
expected supply. It will be divided in 
about this way: 

6,700,000,000 Ibs. of beef 

8,500,000,000 Ibs. of pork 

586,000,000 Ibs. of lamb and mutton, 

and 906,000,000 Ibs. of veal. 

Any variation from these figures is 
largely dependent upon the rate of mar- 
keting by farmers and ranchers. 

Rationing of meat supplies is here 
for the duration. As you well remember, 
meat rationing started the first of last 
April. While the distribution of our 
meat supplies is still a major food 
problem, rationing has helped. It is 
necessary for all of us to cooperate 
in every way to make rationing work 
well. It’s the key to any fair and equi- 
table distribution during the war pe- 
riod, and possibly for a little while 
afterwards, if we continue to have this 
tremendous purchasing power and con- 
tinue to have some foreign require- 
ments that must be met. 

Starting with 1942, there was a tre- 
mendous increase in demand for meat— 
especially for beef. What brought about 
this sudden and almost unlimited in- 
crease? It was not that supplies of 
meat had been cut off. Nor was it that 
there were suddenly more mouths to 
feed. At that time, and continuing on 
from that time, farmers and ranchers 
have been sending record numbers of 
livestock to slaughter. And, while we 
were sending meat abroad, we were not 
sending enough to account for the tre- 
mendous increase in demand. 
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LUNCHING BEFORE BUSINESS 


Members of the Institute accounting committee assembled for luncheon on the final 
day of the meeting. The complexity of current price regulations throws a terrific strain 
on meat plant accounting systems, and these men had some tough problems to talk over. 


The American public, with a great 
dormant demand for more meat, had 
almost overnight been given the buy- 
ing power to satisfy an old, old desire. 
Various public opinion surveys, aimed at 
finding what people would do if they had 
more money, almost invariably showed 
that consumers would like to use more 
meat—especially more beef—and, spe- 
cifically, more steak. These pre-war 
surveys have been amply proved correct. 

We were beginning to find out what 
people would eat if they had what they 
wanted, but the impact of this sudden 
increase in buying power had far- 
reaching effects. Markets were soon de- 
pleted. Buyers for our military forces 
were unable to purchase necessary sup- 
plies of meat. FDA’s commitments for 
defense aid shipments could not be met. 
To load boats out for England and Rus- 
sia required reserves. But we had no 
stockpiles. It was a hand-to-mouth prop- 
osition. When civilian buying had emp- 
tied the lockers and coolers, there were 
no reserves to which we could turn. 

Regulations of some sort were in- 
evitable. We have reluctantly intro- 
duced regulatory measures—never until 
the emergency of war appeared to re- 
quire them. Then, when and if any 
regulation had completed serving the 
purpose for which it was made, it has 
been cancelled or suspended immedi- 
ately. By the same token, when a regu- 
lation has been necessary, we have not 
pussyfooted. 


You recall the situation when we were 
forced to begin what now has come to 
be a fairly long list of meat regulations. 
Many of them have been complex, but 
the problems were equally complex. 
The only thing connected with meat 
from farm to the dining table that is 
simple is eating it. 

At one time civilian demand increased 
as well as government needs. Packers, 
understandably, tried to maintain their 
position in the domestic market. They 
recalled some World War I experiences. 
But war emergencies were unable to 
obtain supplies to meet minimum needs, 
and everyone understood that those 
needs could not be passed over. 


Our problem was one of obtaining 
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urgently needed supplies of meat for 
the war agencies at prices in line with 
what civilians were paying, to treat all 
packers as equitably as possible and to 
make an equitable distribution of meat 
supplies to our civilian consumers. 


Reviewing the Regulations 

Now for just a minute let’s briefly 
review the orders, why they have been 
adopted and then, where they have been 
cancelled or suspended, and the reasons 
for such action. 


The original Meat Restriction Order, 
effective October 1, 1942, was intended 
to limit sales of meat to civilians so 
that all meat produced in excess of the 
amount delivered to civilians would go 
to the armed services and other govern- 
ment purchasing agencies. It later was 
incorporated in an FDO. 

Food Distribution Order 20, insti- 
tuted on February 11, 1943, called for 
producers of federally inspected lard 
to deliver one-half their production to 
government agencies. It was instituted 
principally because the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, had been unable 
to obtain sufficient lard for lend-lease 
and other purposes. 


Let me point out something in con- 
nection with that. We had a pretty 
large volume of shipments to Russia at 
that time. As far as Russia is concerned, 
fat, meat fats, rank, I think, probably 
as the absolute number one item. 

This order was suspended on July 31, 
because sales of lard to the government 
had become large enough to fill require- 
ments. It was no longer necessary in 
order to obtain needed supplies. 

Food Distribution Order 26, effective 
on April 1, required all livestock deal- 
ers, except farmers, to obtain permits 
to buy and sell livestock and also re- 
quired them to keep records of their 
operations. It was intended as a supple- 
ment to the quota system under FDO 
27, and when the quotas were suspended 
it was no longer necessary to continue 
the delivery permit order in effect, so it 
was revoked on September 30. 

Under Food Distribution Order 27, 
also effective on April 1, all slaughter- 
ers, except those registered under the 
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Meat Restriction Order, had to obtain 
rmits. This order also put limits on 
slaughtering livestock for civilian use. 
It was issued to maintain the normal 
proportion of slaughter by local packers 
in comparison with commercial packers. 
This forced all livestock which could 
not be slaughtered by local packers into 
commercial channels where the meat 
could be purchased either by federal 
agencies or by consumers in deficit pro- 
ducing areas who had to depend on in- 
terstate channels for their meat. 

We don’t know if we’re going to have 
to have quotas later again or not, and 
I don’t think anybody can say so finally, 
and I think it would be very wrong for 
anybody to make any commitment on it. 


Food Distribution Order 28, issued 
March 13, was a reservation order call- 
ing for the delivery of specified percent- 
ages of beef, veal, pork, lamb, and mut- 
ton to federal agencies. It was neces- 
sary because the meat restriction order 
had proved ineffective in helping to ob- 
tain sufficient meat for direct war pur- 
poses. It was dropped on March 29 
because rationing was about to begin 
and it was necessary to increase the 
meat flow into civilian, commercial 
channels to honor ration coupons. Had 
the order continued in force, there 
would have been insufficient meat in the 
hands of retailers and wholesalers. 

Again, we have a situation where the 
revival of that type of order cannot be 
wholly and finally ruled out. 

Food Distribution Order 28-2, effec- 
tive June 14, called for the reservation 
of 45 per cent of all the steer and heifer 
beef produced by federally inspected 
houses that met Army specifications. 
It was instituted because the Army was 
finding it impossible to buy sufficient 
beef to meet its requirements. It is still 
in effect, as Order 75.2, although the 
percentages have been changed at vari- 
ous times and will be as needed. 


Food Distribution Order No. 48, effec- 
tive April 6, put limits on certain meat 
inventories. Its purpose was to prevent 
any person handling meat from accumu- 
lating an excessive inventory for specu- 
lative purposes and to get packers to 
speed up the sale to government agen- 
cies of all meat produced above the 
quantities required for the civilian ra- 
tion. This order was completely revised 
on June 4 and was suspended on Sep- 
tember 3 at the same time the quota 
restrictions were lifted. 

Food Distribution Order No. 61, effec- 
tive July 1, was issued to simplify and 
consolidate the provisions of the Meat 
Restriction Order. 

Food Distribution Order No. 75, effec- 
tive August 15, consolidated all of the 
orders still applying to meat. It in- 
cluded a licensing system for all slaugh- 
terers, except farmers. As a condition 
of receiving a license to operate, slaugh- 
terers are required to pay the hog sup- 
port prices announced by the War Food 
Administration, are required not to pay 
more than OPA ceiling prices, must col- 
lect ration points for delivering meat 
to civilians, and must conform with or- 
ders concerning the setting aside of 


meat, meat inspection, and sanitary fa- 
cilities. This order is still in effect, al- 
though the quota provisions temporarily 
were suspended on September 1. 

When rationing was undertaken it 
was recognized that both the restriction 
order and the rationing order were de- 
signed to accomplish the same objective, 
namely—to limit the amount of meat 
sold to consumers to the civilian alloca- 
tion. It was thought that both controls 
were necessary until the rationing pro- 
gram became sufficiently well estab- 
lished and adjusted to the available sup- 
ply adequately to control demand. The 
restriction order could then be sus- 
pended. The quotas have been dropped 
for September and October. 


Control Burden on Rationing 


The burden of control on meat dis- 
tribution, then, has been shouldered 
on the rationing program. Point ration- 
ing is the only major control we have 
left to make distribution to all claim- 
ants. As far as possible in wartime, the 
forces of supply and demand are being 
utilized to distribute meat. If any de- 
mand for reduction of point values de- 
velops and succeeds in breaking down 
this one control, we will have to obtain 
the meat we need by order again. We 
don’t want to do that and neither do 
you want to see it done. 

There are a dozen other current prob- 
lems—feed supplies, hogs, beef, area 
dislocations, prices too high, and prices 
too low, machinery, labor, and dozens 
of others. Perhaps, a whole new list 
will show up tomorrow, but in terms of 
fundamentals, the most important meat 
distribution job today, and from here 


PAIRS OF FRIENDS 


(Upper): Dr. R. H. DeWaters and Dr. 

J. H. Buchanan of the Corn Products Sales 

Co. have solved a perplexing problem. 

(Lower): Vernon Bernstein, San Francisco 

Casing Co., San Francisco, and R. B. 

Selig, Union Products Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, give out with a laugh. 
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out, is to do a better job of channeling 
meat from production points to the con- 
sumer. We are learning now to do that 
for meat by close industry-government 
cooperation. The War Meat Board has 
been immensely helpful in this respect. 

I want to express appreciation for the 
cooperation of many of you in the pack- 
ing business, especially in connection 
with the procurement programs that we 
have responsibility for in the case of 
direct procurement for lend-lease, Ha~- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and for the coordina- 
tion of procurement. 


I want to express appreciation for 
the things that are done which are prob- 
ably outside what the contract calls for. 
Those are the things that make the 
wheels go around frequently, and many, 
many times, many have gone beyond 
what was requested, or what was called 
for in the contract. Such things as 
promptness or very extreme care in 
loading cars; meticulous care in seeing 
that packaging was right; checking the 
quality of your products, and insisting 
on written standards, have all contrib- 
uted immeasurably to this work, which 
in turn helps win battles. 

I can see that there is absolutely no 
difference in your interest in connec- 
tion with that and our interest. With 
the kind of shipping space we have in 
this war, we certainly don’t want to 
have materials going out that are 
poorly-packaged; that are going to take 
up space, and not get to the destina- 
tion where they will help us win. 

We’ve seen so many fine evidences of 
this kind of cooperation we certainly 
want you to know that it is appreciated. 
We’re all interested alike in getting 
this job done. Therefore, this kind of 
government-industry cooperation, and 
in other areas, too—in some areas it 
hasn’t been as good—all needs to be 
improved and continued; and I feel that 
we are moving in the right direction. 

CHAIRMAN EASTWOOD: The 
next speaker on this morning’s program 
has for his subject, “What’s Ahead on 
Price Ceilings on Livestock and Meat 
Products?” 

Jean F. Carroll is chief of the Food 
Price Division of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Following his graduation from Iowa 
State College, he taught business ad- 
ministration and marketing at Drake 
University at Des Moines. In 19387, he 
left his position as dean of the Drake 
College of Commerce and Finance, to 
be director of research for Meredith 
Publishing Co., publishers of Successful 
Farming and Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. 

For several years, he was associated 
with the firm of Carroll & Pells, as sales 
consultant in the food industry. In 
1937, Mr. Carroll-joined the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., as assistant to 
the general manager, and continued 
with that organization until 1941, when 
he joined the Food Rationing Division 
of OPA. 

It is a great pleasure to introduce to 
you Jean F. Carroll. 
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J. F. Carroll Pleads: 
Help Make Rationing 
Regulations Function 











EAN F. CARROLL: Gentlemen, as 

Mr. Eastwood told you, I very re- 
cently came into this food price picture. 
Naturally, the first thing that one 
should do is try to get his feet on the 
ground from a fac- 
tual standpoint. 


We want to work 
with industry, to 
be sure that our 
regulations are 
right and _ work- 
able. In that proc- 
ess I spent some 
time with the Meat 
Board here in Chi- 
cago a few weeks 
ago. I then spent 
a day with the beef 
industry advisory 
committee. I spent 
the next day with 
some sub-commit- 
tees, and since then we’ve had several 
meetings in Washington with various 
groups from the meat industry, who 
wanted to discuss with us various parts 
of our regulations. 





J. F. CARROLL 


It’s our definite purpose to work 
with the War Food Administration be- 
cause we have to have joint solutions 
if their work and our work is carried 
on properly. So, at all of these meet- 
ings that I’ve had with industry we’ve 
also had representatives of War Food 
Administration present. 


Since then, we’ve been. holding some 
meetings with the War Food Adminis- 
tration, and I’m very sorry, gentlemen, 
that that is as far as I can carry the 
discussion today. I really should be 
in Washington; shouldn’t have taken 
the time to come out, because we’re 
trying to get at bedrock on many of 
these problems, but when I told you I 
would come I didn’t want to back up 
on it, so I’ve come out simply to tell you 
that we’re trying to get our facts 
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straight; we’re working with industry, 
the War Food Administrator, and we 
hope shortly to be able to give you our 
best joint thinking. 

A fair part of the meat industry 
has been suggesting that rationing was 
sufficient as a top control. Whether or 
not that is true, we’re not prepared to 
say. I frankly doubt it. But we are at 
a critical point in that with the removal 
of quotas, and in that slaughterers are 
free to kill as they see fit, a great load 
is thrown on our rationing system. 
Therefore, we face a test of whether or 
not rationing can hold. 

I want to beg you gentlemen in the 
interest of making rationing work, to 
see that the supplies which you release 
into civilian channels are equal only 
to the point-purchasing ability of the 
people to whom you sell. If we jam 
these channels too tightly, there natu- 
rally is an invitation to operate outside 
of the rationing system. 

To those of you, then, who believe that 
rationing is a sufficient control, here 
is the challenge to you and the rest of 
the industry to make rationing work. 

Along that line, we have recently 
started what is called the Home Front 
Pledge Campaign. Most of you are 
fairly familiar with it, I’m sure, and 
New Orleans was chosen as a test city. 

The program is very simple. We have 
merely gone to housewives and other 
buyers and secured from them a pledge 
that they will not buy rationed items 
without giving up the proper ration 
points, and that they will not pay over 


ALL READY FOR THREE-DAY 
MEETING 


(Left): F. W. Griffith, vice president, E. L. 
Griffith, president and chairman of board 
of directors, Harry L. Gleason, sales man- 
ager, all of The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 
and D. N. Rogers, general manager, De- 
troit Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., (Right): 
This group of visitors includes W. D. Bain, 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, F. E. Wernke, 
president, Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Theo. H. Broecker, president, 
Klarer Provision Co., Louisville, and J. A. 
Baker, manager, meat packers’ division, 
Milprint, Inc. 
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ceiling prices, with no change in the 
ration point system, and no change jp 
the price structure. 

When 250,000 women in New Orleans 
signed that pledge, there was a re. 
duction of about 5 per cent in the cost 
of living in New Orleans, simply be. 
cause the women went to work on our 
behalf and because members of the 
food industry of New Orleans put them. 
selves back of this campaign. 


I was talking this morning with the 
information bureau of our office here 
in Chicago, and they wanted me to 
pass on to you our compliments to 
Milwaukee. They say that it is an out- 
standing example of where the various 
parts of the business industry have 
really gotten behind the campaign, 
Processors, distributors, and retailers 
have sat down with OPA, worked out 
the plans as to how the campaign 
should be put into effect in the city, 
and it’s my understanding that about 
5,000 merchants have now signed up 
and are putting up their pledge cards, 
stating that they will live up to their 
end of the campaign. 


I think one of the best things that 
the Meat Institute could do would be 
to go on record that they’re going to 
support this Home Front Pledge Cam- 
paign all the way and really make it 
work. We appreciate the help that 
you’ve given us so far. We invite your 
cooperation from here on. 


The second part of the program, 
which part of the meat industry has 
been advancing, is that we face an 
interim period, as it’s called, when it is 
freely granted by everyone that whole- 
sale and retail ceilings are necessary. 
I think we all agree that we’re in that 
interim period now. Whether we will 
ever emerge from it or not is some- 
thing for the future to decide. 


Gentlemen, if we are to have inflation 
control—if rationing is going to work— 
the food industry is going to be the 
place where it is made to work. We've 
had lots of groups come to us in Wash- 
ington and complain about lack of en- 
forcement. In every case I’ve reversed 
it and suggested that what we needed 
—not OPA, but the country—was com- 
pliance. We have to remember that 
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this is still a democracy, and in a 
democracy the assumption has to be 
that the majority of the people are 
back of the official programs. 


I’ve talked to very few business men 
who haven’t said that we have to have 
inflation control, and if we are to have 
inflation control, then it comes back to 
the fact that in a democracy everyone 
has the personal responsibility for mak- 
ing inflation control work. So that when 
groups come in and talk about the fact 
that we don’t have enough enforcement 
officers to make enforcement stick in 
every instance, I ask them, “How much 
compliance have you given to us?” 


If OPA has a right to ask for com- 
pliance, industry has a right to ask for 
workable regulations; and that is why 
we are trying very hard to work with 
industry and inviting their cooperation 
and help in going over our existing 
regulations. Before any future orders 
or regulations are put out, of any major 
consequence, they will be discussed 
thoroughly with industry in order that 
we can have workable regulations. 


So, in that connection I want to close 
my brief remarks by just putting it 
back to the industry this way: When 
Congress, representing the opinion of 
the American people, asked for a change 
in the management of OPA, it was im- 
plied that if business men were put into 
these positions, OPA could be made 
successful. But I say to you that we 
cannot make OPA successful, either from 
a standpoint of price control or ration- 
ing, unless the food industry, and by 
that I mean all the way from grocers 
to retailers, gets back of price control 
and rationing and makes it work. 

I want to thank the industry for the 
real support that the majority of it has 
given us, and to invite the cooperation 
and support of the rest of the industry. 


CHAIRMAN EASTWOOD: Our next 
speaker is a man who has the im- 
portant responsibility of controlling the 
civilian consumption of meat so that 
adequate supplies will remain for the 
armed forces and for our allies. 


John J. Madigan is a native of Colo- 
rado. He attended the University of 
Colorado and the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. Following 
completion of his studies he served on 
the Harvard research staff of Armour 
and Company in 1933. In 1942 he be- 
came assistant manager of the depart- 
ment handling pork sales and provi- 
sions. In 1942 the government felt the 
need for a man of Mr. Madigan’s ex- 
perience and training and when a re- 
quest was made that he be loaned to 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
request was granted. 


Mr. Madigan went to Washington 
and was assigned to the Food Rationing 
Division of OPA and when the meat 
branch was formed to handle meat, Mr. 
Madigan was selected to administer the 
work. His job has not been easy, but it 
is important, as recognized by all of us. 
I am pleased to introduce to you John 
J. Madigan, chief of the meat branch, 
food rationing division, OPA. 








Rationing Has Hard 
Task With Lifting 
of Quota Controls 
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OHN J. MADIGAN: The meat ration- 
ing program is a vital and neces- 
sary part of the war effort and a key- 
stone in the arch of inflation control. 
Some consumers, as well as members of 
the trade, look on 
rationing as a se- 
ries of restrictions 
and red tape which 
are hardly justified 
in view of the man- 
power shortageand 
the numerous other 
expenses and hard- 
ships which seem 
inevitable under a 
war economy. I 
would like to re- 
view briefly a few 
fundamental facts 
underlying the meat 
rationing program. 
While the coming 
year is expected to have the largest 
meat production in the history of the 
country, it is essential to bear in mind 
that the government requires one-third 
of all the meat that will be produced, 
including that in farm slaughter and re- 
tail slaughter. The government will 
require over 45 per cent of all the meat 
produced under federal inspection. The 
meat remaining for civilian consumption 
is about 6 per cent less than was avail- 
able last year and will be about the 
same amount as was available annually 
during the period 1936 to 1940. 


Sensitive to Income 


We in the meat trade know that the 
price of meats fluctuates almost di- 
rectly with consumer income. Currently 
consumer income after taxes is running 
over 85 per cent higher than it did dur- 
ing the period 1936 to 1940. With this 
national income it is reasonable to 
assume that the consumer would be 
willing to pay perhaps more than 50 
per cent higher prices for the available 
civilian supply than is permitted by the 
ceilings. Or stated in a different way, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the cur- 
rent production of the nation, which is 
running over 40 per cent higher than 
during the period 1936 to 1940, could 
move in its entirety into civilian chan- 
nels at the current price ceilings. Under 
these conditions it is apparent that some 
system to effect an equitable distribu- 
tion among civilians is absolutely essen- 
tial to avoid favoritism and chaos, and 
a complete collapse of price control 
measures. 

With such a large amount of purchas- 
ing power available, and with such 
strong desires on the part of civilians 
to purchase more meat, it is a fair 
question to ask how the government 
procurement agencies could secure their 
large percentage of the available supply 
if the movement of meat products into 
civilian channels is not restrained. Up 
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to September 1 there were two dykes 
restraining the flow of meat into civilian 
channels. 

There was the limit on the rationing 
coupons in the hands of consumers, 
which in the aggregate determined the 
total amount of meat that they could 
purchase legally over a given period of 
time. Secondly, there were slaughter 
restriction quotas which limited the 
amount of meat that any particular 
slaughterer could legally move into 
civilian channels. As you all know, on 
September 1 these latter restrictions 
were almost completely removed, and 
the rationing program stands alone as 
the sole restraining influence (with the 
exception of the set-aside order on 
beef) on the amount of meat that can 
move into civilian channels. 


Big Burden on Rationing 

Needless to say, this has thrown a 
tremendous burden on the rationing 
program. Obviously a failure of the 
rationing program adequately to re- 
strict the movement of meat into 
civilian channels will result in the in- 
ability of the armed forces and the 
lend-lease authorities to procure the 
minimum quantities of meat products 
which they need to meet their strategic 
requirements and to meet the commit- 
ments of our government to our fight- 
ing allies. I am sure there is not a per- 
son in this room who feels that the 
civilian should be given preference be- 
yond his ration allowances at the ex- 
pense of the government requirements. 
We all know that the government must 
have these requirements and must in 
some manner secure them. 


It is only a logical conclusion, there- 
fore, that if the rationing program does 
not function effectively in restricting 
civilian consumption so that these quan- 
tities of product can be procured, other 
and more drastic methods will have to 
be employed. This certainly gives every 
member of the industry, as well as the 
retailers, a strong, added incentive to do 
everything within his power to make 
the meat rationing program function 
effectively. 

Most are Playing Fair 

I know that the question in your 
mind, as well as in mine, is whether the 
rationing program is currently working 
well enough to do this job. We know 
that some consumers can find a little 
point-free meat in some communities; 
we know that some restaurants supple- 
ment their allotments with black mar- 
ket meat; we know that some farmers 
give their surplus points to city folks; 
we know that some persons who eat in 
restaurants give their stamps to 
friends; we know some retailers and 
wholesalers misrepresented their sales 
during the base week and obtained ex- 
cessive allowable inventories. 

In short, we have our share of chisel- 
ers under the rationing program. Never- 
theless, we do feel that a great majority 
of consumers as well as industry and 
trade people do live up to the spirit of 
the rationing program. Recent surveys 
indicate that 93 per cent of the house- 
wives favor rationing as the best 
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method for fair sharing of scarce com- 
modities. We feel that at least nine out 
of ten are conscientiously trying to 
make the rationing program work. Our 
job—yours as well as ours—right now 
is to do everything within our power to 
improve the operation of the rationing 
program. Time alone can answer the 
question of whether or not additional 
programs of control must be added. 

I shall review briefly the program of 
the meat branch of the rationing divi- 
sion of OPA for improvement of the 
rationing system, and then I shall point 
out in detail a few things that the meat 
trade can do to assist the rationing 
program. 

The major efforts of the meat branch 
during the past several months have 
been directed toward accomplishing 
changes in the regulations which would 
greatly simplify the meat rationing pro- 
gram and greatly reduce the time and 
effort required on the part of all trade 
levels. In line with this program of 
simplification we have recently taken 
out from under the rationing program 
over 23 per cent of the number of items 
listed on the trade point schedule. While 
these items constituted only a very 
small percentage of the total point value 
of the meat supply, they were large in 
number and seriously added to the 
accounting work of the industry. The 
removal of these items from rationing 
took several thousand industrial users 
and industrial consumers out from un- 
der the rationing program. This move 
also simplified inventory problems by 
allowing the trade to move this group 
of items as freely as possible without 
the restraining influence of point values. 


Point Valuation of Sausage 


One of the more complicated parts of 
our point valuation scheme has been 
that involved in sausage. We intend to 
place definite point values on most of 
the grades and types of sausage just 
as soon as the price regulations defin- 
ing these classes of sausage are issued. 
This will allow us to reflect more cor- 
rectly the true “point cost” of various 
sausage items and also will allow the 
consumer to know exactly what point 
value she should pay for any important 
type of sausage. 

Perhaps one of the most complex and 
least understood parts of our regula- 
tions has been that dealing with the 
farm slaughter question and the rights 
and duties of individuals in having 
meat slaughtered for home consumption. 
While this amendment has not yet 
cleared, we can tell you that we have 
developed a very simple regulation on 
this score. In essence we will state that 
the only person who can consume meat 
point-free is one who has personally 
raised or personally supervised and di- 
rected the raising of livestock. The 
issuance of this amendment should clear 
up this whole question and should leave 
no doubts in the minds of anyone con- 
cerning his rights in this matter. We 
also understand that the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration will adopt exactly 
the same test in this matter as the Office 
of Price Administration. In short, they 
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will allow a person to slaughter for 
home consumption only if the Office of 
Price Administration regulations permit 
that person to consume the meat point- 
free. 

One of our major plans for simplifica- 
tion of the rationing program involves 
the use of tokens. Again while the final 
decisions on operating details have not 
been made, it appears that we will use 
for the meats and fats programs only 
six stamps for each four-week period 
instead of the current use of 16, making 
a net saving of 62 per cent in the num- 
ber of stamps handled. Furthermore, 
all the stamps will have the same de- 
nomination, which should result in a 
saving of approximately 60 per cent of 
the time involved in sorting and count- 
ing under the present system. Also it is 
planned that all these stamps will have 
a single, ten-point value which should 
make them much easier to count and to 
handlefromacharge point of view in the 
stores. These and other less important 
changes we feel will greatly simplify 
the rationing program, making it more 
understandable to the trade and to the 
public and will considerably reduce the 
man hours necessary to carry it for- 
ward. 


New Compliance Form 


We also have designed a new primary 
distributor compliance form which we 
intend to put into effect, probably for 
the month of November. I am sure you 
appreciate that under our system of 
rationing we place the ration purchas- 
ing power, in the form of points, in 
the hands of the consumers and these 
pass back through the levels of trade 
to the primary distributor who in turn 
surrenders them to the Office of Price 


Administration. It is apparent that if 
we obtain full compliance at the pri- 
mary distributor level there is not much 
room for black market operations at 
the other levels, since all of the other 
levels operate on fixed allowable in. 
ventories which, if dissipated, will put 
the operator out of business. 

This new compliance form requires 
the primary distributor to surrender to 
the Office of Price Administration 
points equivalent to the point value of 
his deliveries, less, of course, his point- 
free deliveries and the point value of 
merchandise which he has purchased, 
We propose to get a check on the ac- 
curacy of the point value of his deliver- 
ies by determining the point value of 
his basic production of chilled dressed 
careasses and rationed offal. Point 
values of product in all stages of pro- 
duction have been related to the point 
value of carcasses on a test basis and 
the primary distributor should recover 
the full point value of his carcasses 
and offal regardless of the particular 
form in which the ultimate material is 
sold. 


We feel that this form is more in line 
with the usual accounting practices in 
the industry than the present form, and 
that it does not involve any more time 
and effort than the current form. While 
the form will obviously require the 
point valuation of the opening and clos- 
ing inventories, it will not require sep- 
arately the weight or point value of the 
production of sausage, canned meat, 
and similar items, nor the point value of 
the raw materials used in their pro- 
duction. The new form will give our 
field offices and the Enforcement Di- 
vision a much more satisfactory ap- 
proach to the problem of compliance at 





A BIG GROUP HAD A BIG TIME 


Front row: R. E. Miller, York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa., C. H. Schicht, G. A. 

Westerlin, and F. T. Brandt, Westerlin Campbell Co., Chicago, Oscar Emge, president, 

Emge & Sons, Ft. Branch, Ind., and G. W. Ashlock, Westerlin Campbell Co. Second 

row: Robert Symonds, Urban Reising, general superintendent, both of Emge & Sons, 

Geo. McDonald, Cudahy Packing Co., H. T. McKay, Chicago manager, food industries 

section, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Chicago office, and Geo. A. Schuster, 
Westerlin Campbell Co. 
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the level of the primary distributor. 

Obviously few slaughterers are in 
position to falsify their records of basic 
production from slaughter, particularly 
under the current subsidy arrangement. 
Any slaughterer who has been operat- 
ing on a legitimate basis will find no 
difficulty with the new report. Slaugh- 
terers who are not collecting point 
values or proper point free certificates, 
commensurate with their full produc- 
tion from slaughter for any reason 
whatsoever, will find the new form 
rather embarrassing. We know the 
form will do a better job because we 
have actually tested it out in a number 
of cases in both large and small plants, 
and we are satisfied with its greater 
effectiveness and accuracy. 


Defaults Are Big Leak 


Now for a few words about what the 
industry can do to assist the rationing 
program. One of the greatest leaks in 
the present rationing system is the 
large amount of product that is being 
delivered to restaurants and retailers 
who do not have the points to pay for 
it. Checks in the field have revealed 
amazingly large defaults on the part 
of some buyers. Not only the size of 
these defaults in incredible, but also 
the number of them in many markets. 
This situation can be laid very clearly 
at the door of the industry. 

Section 10.5 of Ration Order 16 clearly 
covers the rules for collection of points. 
This regulation states that the buyer 
may have under certain conditions ten 
days in which to pay his points, but it 
also states that the buyer must always 
have the points on hand at the time of 
delivery. Consequently any buyer who 
cannot pay your salesman the points 
the first time he calls within the ten-day 
period is in violation of the regulations 
for having accepted delivery. Further- 
more, the regulations state that if the 
buyer properly accepts delivery and does 
not pay the points within ten days, he is 
in default and the supplier is required 
to notify the district office of the Office 
of Price Administration of this default. 


No Meat For Defaulters 


Also no supplier is allowed to deliver 
rationed goods to any buyer that he 
knows is in default. The slaughterer or 
wholesaler has no option in this case. 
The regulations clearly state that no 
one can deliver additional rationed prod- 
ucts to any person in default, and the 
regulations require suppliers to give 
notice of the default to the Office of 
Price Administration. If all members 
of the industry would play the game ac- 
cording to these rules we would have no 
problem of defaults. I am asking each 
of you to review the operations of your 
own firm immediately and see that this 
part of the regulations is clearly under- 
stood and adhered to, because this prob- 
lem is one of serious proportions and 
unless quickly rectified can seriously 
damage the rationing program. 

The administration of a rationing pro- 
gram involving the distribution of a 
complex line of products to 130,000,000 
people through 500,000 restaurants and 


retailers cannot be simply a matter of 
writing regulations and enforcing regu- 
lations through court action. The bigger 
problem is one of education so that all 
of these people can clearly understand 
and know what their rights and duties 
are. We feel that the thousands of 
packer salesmen all over the country 
calling on these 500,000 retailers and 
restaurants could constitute one of the 
most effective means of reaching those 
trade levels. 


It is of tremendous importance that 
each of these salesmen know and under- 
stand the rationing program and its ob- 
jectives. It is equally important that in 
their daily contacts with the trade they 
try to bring the full story to the retailer 
and the restaurant man. They should 
impress on the retailer that his allow- 
able inventory is not a gift from Uncle 
Sam, but is rather a loan and that the 
retailer has the obligation to use this 
allowable inventory in his business but 
not to dissipate it. The packer salesmen 
can also help the retailer in understand- 
ing point values and the necessity of 
collecting full point values. He can im- 
press on the dealer the need for posting 
correct point values so that the con- 
sumer can know that she is getting a 
fair deal. The salesman can insist that 
the retailer count and handle his stamps 
and other ration evidence in a legal 
manner. In fact, the packer salesman 
can do a real service to the war effort 
by making it his goal to see that his 
dealers understand and operate in line 
with the meat rationing program. 


CHAIRMAN EASTWOOD: The meat 
industry is likewise vitally concerned 
with the degree and effectiveness of en- 
forcement of the various regulations 
affecting our industry. I believe every 
committee of the meat industry that 
has gone to Washington in the last six 
months has stressed to the government 
agencies down there the necessity for 
honest, vigorous enforcement of the 
government regulations, and I doubt 
whether many of you realize the extent 
to which the government has moved in 
the enforcement program. 

We have as our next speaker a man 
qualified to give us this information, 
Harry W. Jones, assistant general coun- 
sel in charge of enforcement, food en- 
forcement division, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Jones studied law at 
the University of St. Louis, at Colorado 
University and Oxford. He was ad- 
mitted to the Missouri bar in 1934 and 
until recently was associate professor 
of law at the University of California. 
He joined the OPA in 1941 as chief of 
the appellate litigation branch. Since 
February, 1943 he has been in charge of 
food enforcement. 





This issue of The National 
Provisioner contains the on- 
ly complete proceedings of 
the American Meat Institute 
Annual Meeting. 
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ARRY W. JONES: I reached the 

Chicago airport about midnight 
last night on the way back from a food 
enforcement trip to the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast regional offices 
of OPA. I shall go 
back to Washing- 
ton, as I always do, 
reimpressed with 
two truths: the 
wide range of re- 
gional problems en- 
countered in this 
great country of 
ours, and the mir- 
acle of production 
that is going on ev- 
erywhere through- 
out America. Not 
even the industrial 
material and air- 
craft industries are 
measuring up to 
the challenge of the need for all-out 
production more fully than the food 
industry. 

The meat industry, like all American 
enterprise, has the double responsibility 
of stepping up the rate of its produc- 
tion to a tempo never before required 
of it and, at the same time, conducting 
its expanded operations in conformity 
with necessary wartime rules. If the 
national war economy is to sustain the 
terrific pressures imposed upon it, these 
rules must be framed and drafted with 
a background of full information, ad- 
ministered efficiently and with confi- 
dence in the patriotism and integrity 
of the great majority of those subject to 
regulation, and enforced without fear 
or favor. 


I am sure you will agree that it is 
clear from the remarks of Jean Carroll 
and John Madigan that the price and 
rationing regulations on meat will be 
drawn in a spirit of workmanlike humil- 
ity and administered justly and fairly. 
When I am finished—and I look forward 
to give and take of this afternoon’s 
panel session more than to this more 
formal part of the program—I hope you 
will understand the objectives, the diffi- 
culties, and the plans of the Office of 
Price Administration’s enforcement de- 
partment. 


I dictated a formal speech for this 
occasion in San Francisco last Sunday. 
It was a rather hard speech to write. 
The regulations which are the subject 
matter of the OPA meat enforcement 
program are themselves the subject of 
pretty heated economic controversy. As 
an enforcement officer, I am not directly 
concerned in these economic controver- 
sies—my job is to enforce the regula- 
tions as they are intended and written. 
But the enforcement of regulations like 
the meat regulations is a very different 
job from the enforcement of such stable 
and universally accepted federal stat- 
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utes as the Narcotics Act or the Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act. 

Then, again,our enforcement program 
must take full account of the fact that 
wartime regulations must be dynamic, 
and the pattern of control must be 
changed when experience shows amend- 
ment necessary. An enforcement de- 
partment cannot do its planning in a 
vacuum. The policy decisions reached 
on such issues as live cattle prices will, 
in the last analysis, determine the es- 
sential directions of our enforcement 
campaign. 


Most Favor Enforcement 


In one sense, of course, I am in a 
much more fortunate position than John 
Madigan or Jean Carroll. They have re- 
sponsibilities for policy determination 
and corollary duties to explain and de- 
fend the policies embodied in the regu- 
lations. But I have found almost uni- 
versal agreement, even among some of 
the severest OPA critics in the meat in- 
dustry, that all regulations should be 
enforced to the limits of our ability. 


I recall several outspoken advocates of 
livestock ceilings who bitterly criticised 
the existing pattern of price control on 
beef but recognized fully that non-en- 
forcement of MPR 169 would merely 
aggravate the livestock price situation 
by permitting black market operators 
to pour their unlawful collections into 
the livestock market. In short, insofar 
as the great majority of honest busi- 
nessmen are concerned, enforcement is 
non-controversial. Only the black mar- 
ket operator stands to gain from soft 
or inept enforcement methods. 


An Obligation to Business 


We begin, therefore, with the as- 
sumption that effective enforcement of 
price and rationing regulations is not 
only a vital phase of the OPA program 
but also a direct obligation which the 
government owes to the great majority 
of businessmen who want to comply 
with the regulations but rightly de- 
mand that they be protected against the 
unlawful competition of an unscrupu- 
lous minority. If I succeed this morn- 
ing in making that one point and that 
point only, I shall be completely satis- 
fied. Indeed, in recognition of the fact 
that this Institute is as much concerned 
as we are in the equal enforcement of 
the meat regulations, I discarded my 
carefully prepared presentation of our 
general meat enforcement plans and 
jotted down this substitute on the plane 
from San Francisco. 


What I want to do is to review 
frankly with you the size and difficulties 
of this hardest of all OPA enforcement 
programs, the manpower resources we 
have available to do the enforcement job 
on meat, the experience we have devel- 
oped so far, and the plans and prospects 
for more effective enforcement in the 
future. Mind you, I am not taking a de- 
fensive attitude about our meat enforce- 
ment record so far. Considering the dif- 
ficulties we have faced, we are reason- 
ably proud of that record. My point is 
simply that you are real parties in- 
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GETTING 
IT STRAIGHT 


C. J. Renard (left), 
Kennett - Murray Co., 
livestock buyer, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and I. W. 
Duffey (right), I. W. 
Duffey & Sons, Lagro, 
Ind., talk things over 
with Harry E. Reed, 
War Meat Board chair- 
man. Many livestock 
men were in attendance 
this year. 


terested in the program against black 
marketing in meat and are entitled to 
the fullest possible presentation of the 
problem from those who are, in a sense, 
enforcement trustees for the industry as 
a whole. 

Since my remarks are titled, “The 
OPA Enforcement Program Against 
Black Marketing in Meat,” I had better 
make certain that we agree on the defi- 
nition of the term “black marketing.” 
The phrase “black market” was bor- 
rowed from the war-torn continent of 
Europe and has a ring of the back stairs 
and the muffled pistol shot about it. 
Lately, of course, the term has come to 
be used to designate any serious viola- 
tion of price or rationing regulations 
whether committed inside or outside the 
established channels of food distribu- 
tion. Thus, for example, the familiar 
statement that at times 20 to 40 per 
cent of the nation’s beef supply was 
moving in the black market would be 
nonsense if intended to convey that any 
such percentage of the beef supply was 
moving wholly outside established chan- 
nels of meat distribution. If the state- 
ment means merely that on that propor- 
tion of beef a price or rationing viola- 
tion is committed by the handler at 
some stage of distribution, the figure 
may, unhappily, have been true at cer- 
tain times. 


Blackguards Stand Out 


This rather academic sounding defini- 
tion of terms is particularly important 
since gang-busting radio programs and 
blood and thunder magazine stories have 
tended to create an impression in the 
public mind that the meat enforcement 
program is simply one of apprehending 
gangster and criminal elements, hold- 
overs from the prohibition and kidnap- 
ping days, who have by violent means 
muscled into the meat industry. As I 
have told a good many of you per- 
sonally, I wish the job were that un- 
complicated, even if we had to add a 
few pistol toters to our investigative 
staff. 

Men with criminal records stand out 
like sore thumbs in any industry, and 
violent types of law violation are in- 
finitely more easily detected than the 
subtle means of law evasion which have 
been evolved in the meat black market. 
There have been instances of criminal 
infiltration into the food industry, of 





course, but that is not the whole story. 
Black market—this is, unlawful—opera- 
tions in meat have been conducted not 
only by men with past criminal records 
or associations but also by established 
packers, wholesalers, and retailers who 
have gone into black marketing either 
as the result of wartime economic pres- 
sures or simply because they didn’t have 
the stamina to resist the pull of black 
market profits. 


Any estimate of the OPA meat en- 
forcement problem, and of our showing 
with respect to it, must be made in 
terms of the staggering size of the field 
to be policed and of the adequacy of our 
resources to do the job. I shall not pre- 
sume to describe to this convention the 
tremendous size of the meat industry in 
terms of output, value of product, and 
number of establishments involved. You 
know better than I that the meat indus- 
try is big, complex, and not entirely 
well disposed towards intimate govern- 
ment regulation. It would have been dif- 
ficult enough to police the entire indus- 
try’s distributive and pricing methods in 
normal times. Wartime expansion and 
the growth of certain new business prac- 
tices make the job vastly more chal- 
lenging today. 

If this were a panel discussion I 
would undoubtedly ask you to guess how 
many enforcement investigators we 
have for continuing work on our meat 
enforcement programs. The answer, as 
of today, is that the largest possible al- 
location of the total OPA enforcement 
staff of about 2,100 investigators which 
can be assigned to work continuously on 
meat enforcement is about 250 in- 
vestigators. 


Have 250 Investigators 


Two hundred and fifty investigators 
assigned to maintain surveillance over 
this great industry throughout the coun- 
try and at all levels of distribution from 
packing plants to retail butcher shops 
are spread powerfully thin. By contrast, 
there were many times this number of 
investigators employed in prohibition 
enforcement, an enterprise which im 
volved an infinitely simpler type of con- 
trol and a commodity which, however 
comforting at certain times, could 
hardly be classified as one of the prime 
necessities of life. 


Our plans and programs to enforce 
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the meat price and rationing regula- 
tions have, therefore, been conditioned, 
above all, by the manpower resources 
available to us. That is, of course, true 
of all OPA enforcement operation. But 
there are certain other factors which 
have made enforcement of the meat 
regulations considerably more difficult 
than any other phase of the OPA food 
enforcement program. The pressure for 
violation of price ceilings and rationing 
controls, traceable to the dangerous 
present excess of consumer purchasing 
power over available civilian supply, is 
stronger on meat than is the case with 
respect to any other food commodity. 

Consumer demand for meat is more 
elastic than that for any other food, 
and a family with an increased income 
will begin buying more meat first of all. 
OPA, and particularly-the OPA enforce- 
ment staff, is sitting on the lid of a 
powder keg of excess purchasing power. 
I need not tell you how hard it is to hold 
a meat rationing system in so explosive 
a situation. 

Moreover, throughout the entire pe- 
riod of our enforcement program, live- 
stock prices have exerted pressure on 
the dressed beef ceilings. Since I am 
neither a meat expert nor an economist, 
Iam not qualified to express an opinion 
on the administrative feasibility of a 
live cattle ceiling. The fact is undeni- 
able, however, that the absence of con- 
trol of livestock prices has resulted in 
the imposition of the severest kind 
of economic pressure on many oper- 
ators, particularly on independent non- 
processing slaughterers. Many of these 
operators, under that pressure, have 
gone into the black market. Needless to 
say, effective prosecution is very diffi- 
cult in such cases. 

Other wartime economic dislocations, 
in no way traceable to government con- 
trols, have added to the dimensions of 
our enforcement job by providing pres- 
sures or incentives for wilful law viola- 
tion by men who would probably have 
remained law abiding under normal con- 
ditions. A case in point is furnished by 
the independent meat wholesalers and 
jobbers, who for many years had se- 
cured a great part of their supply from 
the major packing companies. These 
supplies became unavailable, and a num- 
ber of wholesalers and jobbers, attempt- 
ing to maintain their position in the dis- 
tributive system, turned to black market 
sources and tried to recoup by selling 
at unlawful prices. 


Pressures Are No Excuse 


I do not want to be understood as sug- 
gesting that these economic pressures 
are an excuse for wilful law violation. 
Like all other law enforcement officers, 
we have the duty to enforce the regula- 
tions as they are written. My point, 
again, is simply that wartime economic 
dislocations have in many instances 
caused violations by persons who might 
not otherwise have gone into black 
marketing. 

Nearly all violations of the meat price 
and rationing regulations are today 
committed in such a manner as to make 
apprehension and prosecution matters 





of extreme difficulty. A year ago, in 
what we might call the horse and buggy 
days of the black market, our inves- 
tigators used to find violations shown on 
the face of the invoices. Today, virtually 
all large scale violations have gone un- 
der cover. The pattern of price viola- 
tion in the meat field is almost always 
one of concealment of the fact of over- 
charge through such devices as cash 
side payments, delivery of “invisible 
items,” and collusive upgrading and 
short weighting. 


Violations of this character may go 
undetected indefinitely, unless reports 
are received from the best informed 
trade sources. The most time consuming 
kind of investigation and case develop- 
ment is necessary to prepare a side pay- 
ment case for criminal prosecution. It is 
no enforcement secret that the existence 
of fraudulent and concealed violations 
in the field of meat force us to employ 
as methods of investigation the follow- 
ing-up of such leads as livestock prices 
paid, hides sold, and other external con- 
trols. In many cases the only procedure 
possible has been a painstaking tracing 
back from discovered retail price viola- 
tions to the large scale black market 
operator who originally began the chain 
of law violations by extorting cash side 
payments from the retailers involved. 
Of course, in the existing state of sup- 
ply, retailers have been unwilling to 
testify concerning overcharges exacted 
from them because of their fear that 
their supplies might be cut off. Many 
hours have been spent convincing re- 
luctant retailers that the giving of 
honest testimony against black market 
operators is a matter of patriotic duty 
and of retailer self-protection. 


Many Investigators Needed 


I think I have outlined sufficiently the 
problems we face when we undertake to 
translate a report or complaint of meat 
price violation into a prosecution ready 
for trial. One highly publicized meat 
black market conspiracy was broken 
and prepared for criminal prosecution 
only after an expenditure of the full 
time of 13 OPA investigators for more 
than a month. 


Everything I have said with respect 
to the manpower needed to get a con- 
cealed violation case into shape for 
prosecution applies with at least equal 
force to so-called tying agreement vio- 
lations. Within recent weeks our dis- 
trict offices have received many com- 
plaints from retailers that they have 
been forced to buy unwanted items as 
a condition of securing supplies they do 
want, particularly carcass beef. The 
complainants, however, have rarely been 
willing to tell their story in court. 
Wanting this direct testimony, the 
proof of an unlawful tying agreement 
by circumstantial evidence requires the 
expenditure of a tremendous amount of 
investigative manpower. And that man- 
power is not always available when we 
need it. 

Much of our enforcement planning, 
therefore, comes down to the simple ob- 
jective of making limited manpower go 
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as far as possible. We have followed 
certain general principles designed to 
secure efficient operations. To a degree 
unprecedented, to my knowledge, in the 
history of federal regulation OPA has 
delegated responsibility for local en- 
forcement operations to the enforce- 
ment staffs in its regional and district 
offices. Insofar as possible we have fol- 
lowed the principle of concentrating our 
available investigative manpower at the 
large scale distributive levels. 


Thus, for example, we hope to have 
the 250 investigators assigned to meat 
enforcement concentrating their efforts 
to maintain continuing surveillance over 
the state of compliance at the packer 
and wholesaler levels. The enforcement 
department has been reorganized ac- 
cording to commodity breakdowns, and 
investigators will be assigned to work 
continuously on designated commod- 
ities. We hope, in this way, to build up 
an investigative staff sufficiently expe- 
rienced in particular business fields to 
be able to judge the seriousness of a 
violation and to see through the tricks 
and the subterfuges of the black 
market. 


Over 1,000 Enforcement Actions 


I have spoken rather fully and can- 
didly of the great scope of the meat en- 
forcement problem and of the difficulties 
inherent in our campaign against black 
marketing in meat. I repeat, however, 
that I am not going on the defensive 
with respect to our enforcement record 
in this most difficult enforcement field. 
Since February 1 of this year OPA has 
filed more than a thousand civil enforce- 
ment actions against violators of the 
various meat regulations and orders. 
Over 600 additional cases have been re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for 
criminal prosecution. Administrative 
suspension order proceedings have been 
instituted in at least 600 additional 
cases. Countless other violations of a 
less serious nature have been disposed 
of without the necessity of court pro- 
ceedings, often by the payment of one, 
two, or three times the amount of the 
overcharges by way of settlement of the 
administrator’s right of action for 
treble damages under the Emergency 
Price Control] Act. 


We appreciate, of course, that the 
black market in meat is not yet broken. 
There are, however, deeply heartening 
signs of progress. Since the outset of 
our intensified meat enforcement pro- 
gram last January, the retail price reg- 
ulations on meat have been simplified 
and made enforceable, and meat ration- 
ing has curbed the unrestricted con- 
sumer demand which made meat black 
marketing so profitable seven months 
ago. Progress is being made towards a 
solution of the problem which has been 
our enforcement stumbling block for the 
past year—the problem of enforcing 
dollars and cents dressed beef prices in 
the absence of stabilized livestock 
prices. 

Our investigators and our enforce- 
ment attorneys now know a great deal 
about the methods and practices of the 
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meat black market, and knowledge 
gained the hard way of experience has 
a real practical usefulness. The prog- 
ress of the OPA price panel program, 
which has as its objective the vesting 
of responsibility for retail compliance 
in volunteer community panels, will en- 
able us to take needed investigators 
from their present retail compliance 
chores and assign them to continuing 
enforcement programs at the major 
levels of food distribution. 


Need Meat Industry's Help 


Finally, it is hoped that the meat 
industry will itself take the initiative, 
or join with OPA, in a comprehensive 
program for industry compliance action. 
The industry can do more than any one 
in OPA in trade compliance education. 
Machinery and procedures for the dis- 
covery and reporting to OPA of specific 
evidence of price or rationing regula- 
tions should be established. Halfway 
measures will not be sufficient. From 
time to time we receive reports from 
members of the industry that price or 
rationing regulations are being violated 
in certain ways or in certain areas. 

What we need is not general industry 
- information or rumor, but specific evi- 
ence which will permit us to take timely 
and effective action without using our 
limited manpower on purely exploratory 
investigations. The type of industry 
enforcement assistance which really 
helps is the reporting of violations with 
a full bill of particulars as to names, 
dates, amounts, and all details. The re- 
porting of such evidence is in a very 
real sense a necessary means of self 
protection open to the complying ma- 
jority in any business field. 

At the outset of my remarks I said 
that enforcement of price and rationing 
regulations is not only vital to the suc- 
cess of the wartime economic program 
but also a responsibility which the gov- 
ernment owes to the great majority of 
complying businessmen. We are trying 
to do an honest job with pretty limited 
resources. I think the meat industry as 
a whole has a real stake in the success 
of our enforcement efforts. The effec- 
tiveness of our campaign may well be 
in direct proportion to the practical as- 
sistance we receive from the industry 
itself. 


CHAIRMAN EASTWOOD: Gentle- 
men, we have a surprise for you in the 
next speaker. We are indeed fortunate 
this morning to have as a visitor at 
our meeting one of the outstanding 
business leaders of our time. He has 
been frequently described as one of the 
most dynamic spokesmen American 
business has ever had. I am referring, 
of course, to Eric Johnston, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Like many another American, Mr. 
Johnston began his career as a news- 
boy. The first World War found him 
in the Marine Corps, in which he 
earned the rank of captain. When the 
war was over, he returned to Spokane, 
Wash., entered the electrical manufac- 
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turing field and rose, at a rapid rate, to 
leadership in his field and in the na- 
tion’s business as well. 


I’ve had the privilege of making Mr. 
Johnston’s acquaintance while serving 
with him on the board of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, when 
he was a director and vice president of 
that body. I was profoundly impressed 
by his tremendous energy, his capacity 
for leadership, his ability to get things 
done, and most of all, his progressive 
viewpoint. It was not at all surprising 
to anybody when he was elected to the 
presidency of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the age of 46, the youngest 
president the Chamber has ever had. 

Mr. Johnston is thoroughly conver- 
sant with American business in every 
one of our 48 states. More than that, 
he has made an extensive tour of South 
America, and has recently returned 
from England. 

Wherever he has gone, he has earned 
respect as a true ambassador of the 
American way of life. It is with great 
pleasure that I introduce to you Eric 
A. Johnston, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 





U. S. Must be Kept 
the Fountain Head 
of Free Enterprise 











RIC A. JOHNSTON: I was told sim- 

ply to come here and take a bow, 
and to meet you people. I didn’t know 
that I was going to say anything. I 
didn’t expect to get a bum steer from 
a group of business 
men. We in Wash- 
ington would like 
to have any kind of 
a steer, even though 
it’s a bum one. As 
a matter of fact, I 
think that I do 
come from a city, 
our national capi- 
tal, which has one 
great distinction— 
it’s the only com- 
munity that defies 
the laws of physics 
—it’s the place 
where sound trav- 
els faster than 
light. I’m not unmindful of the privilege 
of coming and saying even a few words 
to this distinguished group. I’m here as 
a representative of one great American 
business organization in assembly at its 
annual meeting, to discuss your mani- 
fold problems of wartime, and to find 
out what greater contribution you can 
make to our beloved country in the war 
and in the peace that is going to fol- 
low it. 

I feel that I belong here in an inti- 
mate and warm sense. I am not an out- 
sider bringing official greetings to you, 
but rather I’m an insider, attesting to 
the unity of American business. I think, 
perhaps, that I am a symbol of two 
great business organizations with inter- 
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locking membership, that are devoted 
to the welfare and to the growth of opr 
country; and in this process, we are not 
overlapping each other, but we are coin. 
ciding in our efforts. 

It seems to me that your annual 
meeting, as perhaps others have preyj- 
ously told you, is much more than that, 
however, because you’re meeting in war. 
time. Once again America is pouring 
out its wealth and its blood in order 
that we may preserve our chosen way 
of life. Once again American manhood, 
and a new generation, is being tested ip 
the fires of battle all around the world 
—on the land and on the sea and in the 
sky. Once again American manhood is 
making of its bodies and of their incor. 
rigible spirits a wall to dam the flood 
of barbarism that threatened to engulf 
our planet. 


Peace Roads Through U. S. 


Everything that you do, and every. 
thing that you say here should be meas. 
ured by that supreme test. 

On my recent journeys through South 
America and through England, I be. 
came thoroughly convinced that there 
are no global roads to peace that do not 
lead through the United States. And 
whether we like it or whether we don’t 
like it, the fact still remains that we're 
going to play the major role in the 
drama of post-war reconstruction. We 
cannot play that role with effectiveness 
or vigor if we’re weakened by dissen- 
sion at home. We cannot play that role 
with the effectiveness that we should if 
we’ve grown flabby or un-ambitious 
here at home. 

Perhaps many of you have heard of 
the type of social worker who’s so busy 
doing good for others that he neglects 
his own children. We’re beginning to 
find that kind of worker in the inter- 
national field today. There are many 
well-intentioned and well-meaning peo- 
ple who believe that you can raise the 
standard of living of the world by low- 
ering the standard of living of America. 
I am always suspicious of these human 
beings who fail to understand that we 
have made the greatest contribution to 
this war, the deciding contribution that 
has tipped the scales in the side and 
in the favor of Allied victory, only be- 
cause we were rich, because we were 
powerful, and because we were econom- 
ically free. And we will continue to 
make the greatest contribution to the 
peace that follows this war, again only 
if we’re rich, only if we’re industrious, 
only if we’re economically free. 

On my return from South America, 
I was frequently asked the question, of 
in South America at least, I was asked 
the question, “How far to the left is the 
United States going?” 

I can’t answer either one of these 
questions honestly because I don’t know. 

We in America have many different 
shades of political belief. Generally, 
they fall into two classifications—lib 
erals and conservatives. But, all groups 
of American business are dedicated t 
the supreme task of preserving free em 
terprise in America. I am doubtful if 
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the average business man in our coun- 
try realizes how far England has gone 
in accepting control and regimentation 
under a basis which perhaps we would 
call “state socialism.” 

I had been in England only a short 
time when I debated over the well- 
known Chicago University Round Table 
of the Air on a message which was car- 
ried back here on short wave to Amer- 
ica. A man by the name of Harold 
Laski, a self-styled left wing socialist 
was on also. I didn’t realize until I was 
debating him on the air, and he made 
the statement that if he had the oppor- 
tunity of taking control of the English 
government today he would immedi- 
ately nationalize the railroads, insur- 
ance, the mines, the banks and the land. 
I thought that surely he didn’t know 
what he was talking about and I was 
interested in talking to British labor 
leaders afterwards, only to find that 
Laski perhaps did represent the ex- 
treme of their point of view, but these 
items that I have mentioned are on the 
program of the Labor Party, when once 
it gets into power in England. 


Socialization is Slow 


I want you to understand this will be 
an evolutionary process and not a revo- 
lutionary one. It will take a good many 
years, perhaps a decade or more, to 
accomplish these results, but the amaz- 
ing thing to me is, that British business 
is not fighting too keenly:in trying to 
avoid them. It is true, they don’t want 
them. It is true that there are some 
who say “I think we can avoid this alto- 
gether,” but in general their attitude 
is—well, the government controls the 
railroads and the banks and the mines 
are not profitable anyway and we 
haven’t much land—what difference 
does it make anyway? That is an amaz- 
ing thing for me which I cannot quite 
understand or comprehend. 

I found that the average business 
man in Britain was no more familiar 
with political trends in his own country 
than is the average business man in 
America familiar with the political 
trends in America. Unfortunately it 
seemed to me that I should tell you this 
in this great meeting today, because 
we have in the past been prone to ac- 
cept things for our use because they 
were done in England. It seems to me 
that after this war we may find our- 
selves an island of free enterprise. After 
the Revolutionary War we found our- 
selves an island of democracy and by 
precept and example, much of the rest 
of the world followed us. 

After this war, if we find ourselves 
an island of free enterprise in the world, 
again by precept and example, much of 
the rest of the world may follow us. 
It seems to me, therefore, that we must 
make free enterprise workable. We must 
do things which are essential to pre- 
serve this system in our land—the sys- 
tem for which these boys which I de- 
scribed to you just a moment ago are 
giving up their lives on the battlefields 
all over the world. 


It isn’t going to be easy, gentlemen; 
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I think it is going to be an awfully 
tough job, but I am convinced in my 
travels around the world that the great- 
est contributions America can make to 
the rest of the world is to be true to her 
own natural genius. If we can only pre- 
serve in this country those things which 
have made us great and strong—polit- 
ical freédom, opportunity in economics, 
the safeguard of the individual—if we 
can only preserve these things in Amer- 
ica, we will make our greatest contri- 
bution to the welfare and the peace and 
the prosperity of the entire world. 

I know it isn’t going to be easy. I 
can assure you that there are forces 
already in action which indicate to me 
that it will be a tremendously difficult 
job, but if we point toward the goal that 
we are trying to reach, and if we earn- 
estly and sincerely endeavor to reach 
it, I have no fear as to the ultimate out- 
come in America. 

May God give us the wisdom, the 
courage, and the understanding to do 
the job that is ahead of us in America. 


CHAIRMAN EASTWOOD: I feel 
that the closing speaker on this morn- 
ing’s session needs little introduction. 
Walter Seiler of Karl Seiler and Sons, 
Philadelphia, and Bristol Packing Co., 
Bristol, Va., is well known, I believe, to 
everyone in this room. He is a leader 
of the sausage manufacturing industry. 
He is chairman of the Institute’s sau- 
sage committee, and he is a speaker of 
rare ability, as some of you who have 
heard him can testify. 

Mr. Seiler’s subject this morning is, 
“What’s Ahead in the Way of Price 
Regulations for Sausage?” I take great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Walter 
Seiler to you. 





IN CAMERA RANGE 


(Above): Mike Brennan, Columbia Ware- 
house, Chicago, Thom. H. Glynn, presi- 
dent, Welsh Packing Co., Springfield, Mo., 
and R. L. Jackson, vice president, Spring- 
field Packing Co., Springfield, Mo. (Be- 
low): Gus Schmidt, Oscar Schmidt and 
Carl Schwing, sr., Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati. 





Seiler Tells How 
Sausage Controls 
Are Decided Upon 
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ALTER SEILER: The title of 

my subject this morning would 
seem to indicate that some seer or 
prophet was involved, to tell what the 
regulations on sausage through the 
OPA might be, but 
I am sure you will 
have no misgivings 
about that. 

I would like to 
start this subject 
first by reviewing 
what has been done 
by your sausage 
committee during 
the past year and I 
think if we ap- 
proach the subject 
in that respect, we 
will see more 
clearly what is in 
WALTER SEILER the offing. That 

takes us back to 
November 1942, when the sausage com- 
mittee first learned from the Office 
of Price Administration that specific 
dollar and cents ceilings were to be 
placed on all sausage items being pro- 
duced in the country. 

Your committee at that time im- 
portuned the American people, or the 
people in OPA, that they were rather 
premature in their thinking. At that 
time the revised pork regulations were 
to be promulgated as well as the re- 
vised beef regulations, the variety 
schedule and the casing regulations, 
and since all these items are important 
and fundamental ingredients in sau- 
sage, your committee pointed out to the 
people in the OPA that their thinking 
was premature. 

However, in late December, your 
committee received an ultimatum from 
the Office of Price Administration that, 
regardless, a specific dollar and cents 
ceiling regulation was to be written 
covering all sausage items. Receiving 
that ultimatum, there wasn’t any al- 
ternative for your committee but to 
abide and to cooperate and I can say 
they did this. 

This brings us to January 1943, when 
Gordon Wallace, who was deleguted by 
the Office of Price Administration to 
write the proposed sausage regulations, 
came here to Chicago and met with 
your committee. Mr. Wallace outlined 
the thinking of the Office of Price 
Administration with reference to the 
proposed regulation and he left us with 
a large order. He asked us to submit 
to him and to his co-workers at Wash- 
ington complete formulae covering 
sausages made in these United States, 
together with detailed cost data. That 
was a very large assignment, but your 
committee buckled down to the k 
called in operating men from the vari 
ous plants and industries and enlisted 
(Continued on page 175.) 
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for the meat 
packing industry 


@ Few, indeed, are the products of a meat 
packing plant for which there is not a 
specialized and proven Milprint package. 
@ Printed Cellophane Wraps or Bags... 
Glassine...Parchment: these are but some of 


the better known packages we produce. Act- 
ually, the Milprint Line includes items as widely 
divergent as lithographed can labels, folding 
cartons and sausage bands ... to mention 
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have their advantages 
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Mébpriel TERS THE MOST COMPLETE 
PACKAGING SERVICE AVAILABLE ANYWHERE 


® The only convertor to mainfain a special Meat Packers Depart- 
ment under the direction of a man “raised” in the meat packing 
industry... Milprint'’s service far exceeds the mere production of 
packaging material. @ A nationally famous Art Department is at 
your service. Experienced counsel on packaging techniques and 
lines is yours for the asking. Extensive laboratory and research 
facilities are ready to work on any new packaging problem 
confronting the industry. Merchandising ideas... point of sale 
displays ...all are a part. of the truly comprehensive facilities 

and services which are available from this organization. 
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the cooperation of the Institute’s staff 
and finally the information was ready 
for presentation. 


You might get some idea of the en- 
thusiastic cooperation which we re- 
ceived when I am able to tell you that 
40 strong, we went to Washington to 
make the presentation. We were re- 
ceived there by Mr. Wallace, by Messrs. 
Elkington, Erickson, and other officials 
in the Office of Price Administration. 
The session lasted well into the evening 
and we left with the command further 
to investigate the situation, while those 
men digested the information which 
we had brought. 


Before we had another opportunity 
to meet with these men a change in 
personnel had taken place. Mr. Wallace 
was called to other governmental duties 
outside the shores of this country and 
Frank Hoy was selected to take his 
place. From that point on in, we met 
with Mr. Hoy both in person and in 
communication. This resulted in May, 
1943, with the first session on price 
regulations, Regulation 389 being pro- 
mulgated. This regulation, as we all 
know, covered frankfurters, fresh pork 
sausage, fresh and smoked sausage and 
bologna. It was estimated that these 
items represented between 60 and 65 
per cent of the tonnage of the entire 
industry. 


Committee Studied Proposal 


The people in OPA were very frank 
to admit that this regulation was not 
intended to be perfect. They said that 
they were putting it out, as it were, 
like a trial balloon and we were sup- 
posed to take shots at it. This your 
committee did. We studied it very 
thoroughly and we found five very glar- 
ing deficiencies in it. These had to do 
with price structure as well as other 
important matters. I might enumerate 
these five by starting first with the 
failure of this regulation to provide 
the proper overage for all-meat frank- 
furters or meat products. In some 
states, particularly Pennsylvania, the 
use of extenders in sausage is abso- 
lutely forbidden. We pointed this out 
to the officials in OPA—that men oper- 
ating in states like Pennsylvania under 
that handicap would be at a great price 
loss. This was corrected by the addi- 
tion of 50 cents per ewt. for the manu- 
facture of all-meat frankfurters or all- 
meat bologna. 


Then, there was the second problem 
of those who distributed primarily by 
truck. The regulation said these men 
should be allowed $2.00 per ewt. for this 
type of selling. Those of us who are 
engaged in it realized immediately 
that this sum was totally inadequate. 
We got together cost figures to sub- 
stantiate our position. We submitted 
these to OPA with the result that an 
additional tolerance—an interim or 
temporary tolerance of 50 cents per 
¢ewt.—has been allowed until such time 
as the officials there have an oppor- 
tunity to study in more detail the 


factual information regarding this par- 
ticular item. 


PREPARING FOR QUESTION BARRAGE 


Leaders of the panel discussion held Thursday afternoon fortify themselves with food 
before standing up to a barrage of questions flung at them by Institute members. Harry 
E. Reed, War Meat Board chairman, is at far end of table. 


Your committee also pointed out that 
the standard packing of pork sausage 
in the one-pound unit stuffed in sheep 
casing was not adequately provided for. 
We pointed out to OPA that an addi- 
tional cost of at least $1 per cwt. is in- 
volved in this type of production, with 
the result that this, too, has been 
allowed. 

The fourth item is,—well, it has to do 
with the cheek or skeletal meat. That 
was corrected. 


The last item of correction was that 
having to do with formerly the grade 
labeling and now the ingredient label- 
ing. Ordinarily, as we know, on each 
half-pound link of frankfurters or pork 
sausage, that was necessary. We 
pointed out to OPA that the BAE, 
which enforces the food and drug act, 
only requires the statement on each 
pound and a half in the link, and we 
said, that with the critical situation of 
wartime, when paper is scarce and is 
a critical material, and when labor is 
at a premium, to put the burden of 
putting the label on each half-pound 
link was unnecessary. We were finally 
able to convince them of this. As we all 
know, the ingredient statement which 
supplants the label requirement is only 
asked to be placed on each pound and 
a half link in the bunch. 


Also Worked on MPR 286 


I might say here, parenthetically, 
that our committee is not the only one 
that has been working on the Maximum 
Price Regulation 389, but likewise we 
have been paying much attention to 
No. 286, having to do with the war 
procurement agencies — frankfurters, 
bologna and pork sausage. 

You know that several months ago 
there was a serious roll-back in this 
regulation and this committee, at that 
time, pointed out to the officials in 
Washington that they would experience 
serious difficulty in obtaining the neces- 
sary requirements of frankfurters and 
bologna for the armed services under 
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those roll-back prices. We pointed out 
that the industry could not live under 
the ceilings as they were under the 
roll-back. That has been corrected 
somewhat by an addition of 50 cents 
per cwt. within the last few weeks. 
This brings us to the present; so much 
for the past. 

What is in the offing? In the first 
place, what items are still to be covered 
by price regulations? Well, we will 
have our loaves and our luncheon meats 
and your committee has been sub- 
divided into a sub-committee to handle 
these particular items. 


Four Categories of Loaves 


This sub-committee has recommended 
to OPA that there be four types of 
loaves, and they are to be categoried in- 
to their types or species according to the 
lean meat content or the absence of 
fat, the amount of extender, or no ex- 
tender at all, being used, as well as the 
moisture content in the finished item. 
Flexibility was recommended within the 
four categories so you could make either 
four to six loaves within each category 
or species. 

That recommendation of your sub- 
committee has been adopted by OPA, 
and that regulation, we understand, is 
written and is ready to be issued within 
a very short time. 


Now, another group of products that 
had to be covered were the liver items. 
We had a sub-committee working on 
the liver items and we included in the 
work of that committee, head cheese 
and sausage and similar items. The 
liver sausage regulation, we under- 
stand, has been written and it will em- 
brace, first, braunschweiger, smoked 
liver sausage, liver pudding, and two 
others—liver loaf and liver cheese— 
and we expect this regulation to come 
out at the same time as the loaf regula- 
tion comes out. 


Then, we had a lean meat proposition 
—items made principally from lean 
meat. Such items are luncheon roll, 
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berliner, New England, Polish, minced, 
pork roll, and an all-beef product, Le- 
banon bologna. 


Recommendations were made for 
these items and a specific dollar and 
cents ceiling regulation has been writ- 
ten, we understand, for these numbers, 
and is to come out at the same time as 
the loaf and the liver product regula- 
tion. 

We understand that the 
thinking of OPA on such 
tongue numbers, blood tongue, head 
cheese, souse, chili-con-carne, and 
scrapple are to be left under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. The 
officials of OPA are convinced these 
numbers represent a minor tonnage 
when the sausage industry as a whole 
is considered, and for that reason they 
feel they should, at the moment, leave 
them under the general price regula- 
tion. 


That brings us to the final category, 
the semi-dry and the dry sausages. At 
the present time, a sub-committee of 
the sausage committee of your Institute 
is working on all types and kinds of 
semi-dried and dry sausages and they 
will make their presentation to the 
Office of Price Administration, includ- 
ing the formulae and the cost data and 
that should be followed then by an over- 
all ceiling of dollar and cents prices on 
these items. 


present 
items as 


Committee Has Worked Hard 


It would be remiss if we did not take 
this opportunity to thank all the mem- 
bers of the sausage committee for their 
efforts and time during this past year, 
because they gave unstintingly of their 
time and efforts and talents in this 
work and it was a great deal of work. 
There wasn’t a regulation that the OPA 
endeavored to write that was more 
complicated or more detailed or more 
involved than this sausage regulation, 
and they admit it; but that committee 
could not have done the task that it 
did if it hadn’t been for the help of the 
operating men from the various plants 
in the member companies. These men 
came loyally to our assistance day and 
night, night and day, and in some in- 
stances the sessions lasted for three 
and four days and those men gave of 
their experience and of their talents to 
help us. 


We were helped by the executives of 
the various companies who threw open 
their cost data and their formulae 
freely and a very cheerful spirit pre- 
vailed throughout all the undertakings. 

The Institute staff were with us to 
the last man, very cheerfully and very 
stimulating throughout all this proposi- 
tion of the past year, and I want to 
take this opportunity, sincerely, to 
thank all these men for their coopera- 
tion and their help. As the OPA said, 
when MPR 389 came out, we say to 
you, that we didn’t hope to attain per- 
fection. We did the best we could un- 
der the circumstances and we trust that 
you will receive our work in the spirit 
in which we gave it. 


The meeting recessed at 11:55 a. m. 
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AMI Business and Panel on 


Regulations 


r [ HE meeting convened at 2:15 p. m. 
with Chester G. Newcomb pre- 
siding as chairman. 

CHAIRMAN C. G. Newcomb: The 
first speaker on our program this 
afternoon has ad- 
dressed us before. 
His ability to make 
us think has caused 
us to invite him to 
appear on the pro- 
gram again this 
year. 

Dr. Moulton was 
born in Michigan 
and attended the 
University of Chi- 
cago. After taking 
his degree there he 
went on with his 
work in_ political 
economy. He is the 
holder of a long 
list of degrees from many outstanding 
educational institutions. He is the 
author of a large number of books on 
political economy and national economy. 
He has been in charge of the Brookings 
Institution since it was formed 15 years 
ago. In his capacity as president of 
that organization he is an authority 
on the economic life of this nation. 

I take great pleasure in presenting 
to you Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president 
of the Brookings Institution. 


AROLD G. MOULTON: In meet- 

ings of this kind it is always cus- 
tomary to bring in somebody who knows 
nothing whatsoever about the industry 
under review, in the hope that he might 
give something in 
the way of an over- 
all picture which 
might be of some 
slight use. I want 
to say just a word 
or two about what 
I would conceive to 
be the overall pic- 
ture. I think we 
have great cause 
for satisfaction and 
respect as to the 
economic position 
of this country so 
far as production 
is concerned. This 
war, of course, is 
incomparably greater and more intense 
in its character than the last war, and 
yet, despite the stupendous demands 
that are imposed upon our productive 
system along the line, we have made a 
remarkably good showing. 

That is true whether you are think- 
ing of public utilities, of the transpor- 
tation system or whether you are think- 
ing of agricultural production. In fact, 
we have had very few acute difficulties, 
nothing comparable to what we had in 
the last war, much less comprehensive 
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Close Meeting 


and intense though that struggle was, 

I am going to talk chiefly about the 
financial trend and I will concentrate 
on the general price situation. 

In addressing a Chicago audience 11 
months ago, I stated that the price 
control agencies were at last in position 
to control the primary sources of price 
inflation, and that if these agencies 
resolutely discharged their responsibil- 
ities further substantial increases in 
prices could be avoided. I added that, 
while some minor upward readjust- 
ments to wipe out inequities might be 
deemed necessary, these would not 
materially affect the general price level, 
I concluded that while no one can pre- 
dict how effectively the existing laws 
will be administered in the face of 
powerful pressures, both from the farm 
bloc leaders and from labor leaders, 
“there appears to be sound reason for 
believing that price increases during the 
ensuing 12 months will be very much 
less than was the case during the pre- 
ceding year.” 

That the controls have on the whole 
proved reasonably effective is indicated 
by the fact that between late Septem- 
ber, 1942 and late September, 1943 the 
wholesale prices of all commodities have 
risen only 3.5 per cent as compared with 
8.5 per cent in the preceding 12 months. 

Retail prices, meanwhile, have risen 
only 5 per cent, as compared with 9 per 
cent in the preceding year. All of the 
rise, moreover, occurred prior to May 
of this year. Indeed, since May both 
wholesale and retail prices have shown 
—according to the general index num- 
bers of the Department of Labor—a 
slight decline. 


A Remarkable Showing 


This remarkable showing is explained 
in large part by the administration’s 
resistance in the spring of 1943 to fur- 
ther demands for wage and farm price 
increases. Up to May, both wage rates 
and farm prices, the two principal cost 
factors, had continued to increase. Stab- 
ilization came after the advances in 
these cost elements were checked. 

On the wage side, the issue came to 
a head with the coal miners’ demands 
for a substantial general wage increase. 
It was realized that if this were granted 
corresponding demands would immedi- 
ately come from many other groups of 
workers, and that in consequence | 
vicious spiral of rising costs and prices 
would soon be out of control. The coal 
miners’ demands were denied, as were 
also those subsequently presented by 
certain classes of railroad workers. This 
firm decision was of very great assist- 
ance in enabling the Administration to 
resist the pressures of the farm leaders 
for still further advances in the prices 
of agricultural products. 


(Continued on page 178.) 
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An interesting and highly controver- 
sial development of the year was the 
resort to subsidies on a greatly ex- 
panded scale. It is difficult to check com- 
pletely a spiral of rising costs and ris- 
ing prices because of continuing cost- 
price maladjustments. As the year pro- 
gressed, difficulties were encountered in 
“holding the line” because numerous 
squeezes were resulting from preceding 
increases in costs. Many firms would be 
gradually forced out of business unless 
they were afforded relief somehow. To 
permit a rise in prices would, in turn, 
necessitate other increases in prices 
down the line. To stop the spiral it is 
necessary to stop it and not merely to 
slow it down. To check the inflation 
process it appeared to be necessary to 
ease the strain on those who were 
pinched between rising costs and stable 
prices by means of subsidies. 

The only other alternative would be 
to reduce wage rates or the prices of 
farm raw materials. Because of the 
power of these pressure groups the sub- 
sidy procedure obviously appeared the 
easier way out. 4 


Subsidies to Reduce Prices 


Once embarked upon the subsidy pro- 
gram the question was inevitable raised, 
Why not use subsidies not only to pre- 
vent rising prices but also to reduce 
them? The Price Administrator some 
months ago announced as his goal a 
reduction in the cost of living by as 
much as 6 per cent, the purpose being 
to alleviate by this means any further 
pressure for higher wage rates. While 
this hope has not been realized, there 
has been as already noted a slight 
reduction in the general level of prices. 


Thus far I have been concerned only 
with explaining the purpose of the sub- 
sidy program and its relation to the 
process of price stabilization. Was it 
necessary, and is it sound in principle? 

It was not necessary to resort to the 
subsidy method in order to prevent 
injustice to the farm and wage groups 
as consumers,: Farm prices had risen 
more than the‘ prices of the things the 
farmer buys. Hourly wage rates in 
manufacturing industry had increased 
between September 15, 1942 and May 
15, 1943 by nearly 7 per cent, while 
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Chancing upon this 
group at the Drake, the 
photographer obtained 
this picture of (seated) 
E. P. Murphy, Armour 
and Company, George 
Jordan, Anglo-Ameri- 
can Provision Co., Chi- 
cago, and J. J. Mc- 
Encroe, Armour and 
Company. Standing: 
Harold E. DeFord and 
George Sunderland, 
Sunderland & DeFord, 
Ray Stringfellow, D. S. 
meats, and Arthur G. 
Versen, wholesale 
smoked meats, Armour 
and Company. 


earnings had risen about 14 per cent; 
but during this period the cost of living 
had risen only about 6 per cent. It is 
clear, therefore, that there was no need 
for a roll-back of retail prices to pro- 
tect the standard of living of laborers 
in manufacturing industry. In non- 
manufacturing lines wage rates had not 
risen so much; but thanks to the in- 
creased work week the earnings of labor 
were on the whole well maintained. 
The groups that were really being 
pinched with the high cost of living 
were those living on salaries and fixed 
incomes. The subsidy program was thus 
resorted to for reasons of high mana- 
gerial strategy rather than because of 
standard of living requirements. 


A Danger in Subsidies 


The danger in the subsidy program, 
of course, is that it may be resorted to 
as a means of escaping responsibility 
for holding the line by direct means— 
that is, by the control of wage rates and 
farm prices. Insofar as it facilitates the 
process of stopping the upward spiral, 
it can be justified as being distinctly 
better than the alternative of a con- 
tinuing inflation process. But, it could 
not possibly be justified as a device 
whereby government agencies might shy 
away from the responsibility of resist- 
ing the pressure forces. 

What a subsidy plan does is to shift 
the burden from the consuming public 








in the form of purchase prices, to the 


federal treasury, which in the end 


means the taxpayers. 

It must in all fairness be noted, how- 
ever, that the subsidy program has thus 
far not been employed on any wholesale 
plane, and it must be emphasized that 
the administration has meanwhile man- 
ifested a great deal of firmness in the 
general hold-the-line policy. That is to 
say, the temptation to allow wage rates 
and farm prices to rise, and then meet 
the ensuing difficulties by means of 
subsidies has been pretty well resisted 
in recent months. 

In conclusion, the subsidy is useful 
only insofar as it aids in checking an 
inflationary spiral. Subsidies should be 
used only to eliminate temporary 
squeezes resulting from the time lag 
between wholesale and retail price ad- 
vances. The subsidy method has now 
served its most important purpose. 
From here on almost complete reliance 
should be placed on the direct control of 
costs. 


What About Inflationary Gap? 


In the foregoing discussion no refer- 
ence has been made to the so-called 
inflationary gap—that is, the excess of 
purchasing power over available con- 
sumer goods and services. The argu- 
ment is continuously made both by gov- 
ernment officials and economists that 
without a mopping up of the excess 
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purchasing power it will be utterly im- 
possible to prevent a rapid inflation 
in prices. At the time I made the state- 
ment a year ago, I was quite aware that 
we had quite a large inflationary gap, 
and I was quite aware that it would 
widen during the ensuing twelve months, 
rather than narrow; and yet it seemed 
to me the chance of price control was 
good. 

The facts show, moreover, that the 
level of prices can be reasonably well 
controlled even though a large amount 
of excess purchasing power has not been 
withdrawn from the market by means 
of taxes or bond sale programs. This 
has been proved to be the case in Ger- 
many, in England, and in Canada; and 
it is being proved in the United States. 

Let me say a word about the German 
method of price control. They began 
their system of price control in 1933, 
during the early stages of the Nazi 
regime, and they’ve continued it through 
to the present time. 

They proceeded from the standpoint 
of the basic elements of cost rather 
than from the standpoint of controlling 
demand and purchasing power. They 
stabilized foreign exchange, which was 
extremely important in their case be- 
cause they found it necessary to import 
large quantities of raw materials. In 
the old inflation period, following World 
War I, as the German mark fell on 
the foreign exchanges, the prices of 
imported raw materials and foodstuffs 
rose in terms of German currency and 
resulted in a rising spiral of costs and 
rising prices all along the line. 


More Stabilization 


They stabilized the mark. That was 
a cardinal principle in Schacht’s policy. 
Second, they stabilized the prices of 
agricultural products. They raised them 
somewhat in the early stages because 
they had been extremely low in the 
depths of the depression, but after a 
preliminary raise to bring them into 
better adjustment with the economy as 
a whole, they maintained a stable gen- 
eral level of agricultural prices, raising 
some and lowering others, with a view 
to stimulating the kinds of agricultural 
production most needed for the war 
program. 

Third, they froze the wage rates 
early in the period. Following the wage 
stabilization program, it was not 
possible for anybody to pay more for 
the same kind of wage service. There 
were different classes of labor, but the 
wages were frozen within each class. 

; They also stabilized, in due course, 
interest rates. 


_So, all along the line, from the cost 
side, proceeding from the imports of 
raw materials and foodstuffs to internal 
prices of raw materials and food as 
well, and internal wage rates, they 
stabilized the cost structure; and with 
the stabilization of the cost structure 


came stabilization of the price struc- 
ture, 


: They’ve had an inflationary gap dur- 
ing all this period, but with an effective 
rationing program it was not possible 


for the purchasing power to manifest 
itself in the market. 

I'll not take the time to dwell upon 
the developments in England and 
Canada, but as the war has progressed 
in both cases, greater use has been made 
of control] from the cost side. 


During the past 12 months when we 
have made our best record in restrain- 
ing price advances, the so-called infla- 
tionary gap has steadily widened—be- 
cause of a continuing increase in con- 
sumer income, on the one hand, and 
increasing restrictions on the supply 
of consumer goods on the other. If we 
revise the records of the past four years 
we will find little correlation between 
the available purchasing power and the 
movement of prices. 


Why all this argument, then, ad- 
vanced by economists and government 
officials and stabilization directors, as 
well as the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the control of purchasing power is 
indispensable and fundamental, in fact? 


The argument that an expansion of 
purchasing power as compared with the 
supply of goods available for purchase 
will inevitably result in higher prices 
is based on a simple demand and supply 
analysis. If there is more money avail- 
able to buy a given quantity of goods, 
is it not obvious that prices will be bid 
up? Those who argue this way forget 
that in wartime we do not have a free 
play of demand and supply in the com- 
modity markets. Instead we have ra- 
tioning and penalties for violations of 
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established price schedules. The prices 
of the great bulk of commodities are 
fixed by law all the way through from 
producer to consumer, with an elaborate 
system of permitted mark-ups by vari- 
ous groups of middlemen. 

Thus, so far as the controlled mar- 
kets are concerned, demand has been 
rendered inoperative. To be sure, we 
have evasions to some extent; black 
markets may possibly be growing in 
extent and importance—though one 
hears of fewer cases now than a year 
ago. But there can be no doubt that the 
great bulk of the nation’s sales are 
made at duly established prices. 

Lest my attitude with respect to fis- 
cal policy be misunderstood, I feel it 
necessary to add at the conclusion of 
this statement that I am wholly in 
favor of a fiscal program that will ab- 
sorb all of the unused purchasing power, 
thereby restricting the growth of the 
public debt. Moreover, I would go even 
farther and say that I favor a tax pro- 
gram that will positively restrict con- 
sumption, thereby releasing labor and 
other productive resources for essential 
war purposes. It’s a part of the process 
of shifting from the non-essential to the 
essential production. I also favor a high 
tax policy in order to lessen the danger 
of black markets. But I insist that the 
record shows that a closing or narrow- 
ing of the so-called inflation gap is not 
indispensable to price control. 


Pressure from Cost Side 


That the primary price raising fac- 
tors have been operating mainly from 
the cost side rather than the demand 
side is clearly evident from the cases 
which come before the price control 
authorities. Very few cases have come 
before the authorities involving price 
profiteering made possible by abundance 
of purchasing power. On the other hand, 
the appeals for price relief because of 
advancing costs have been innumerable. 
Ceilings have been set and reset on the 
basis of costs. The problem is well illus- 
trated by the subsidy program, the pur- 
pose of which is to afford relief to those 
squeezed by rising costs on the one side 
and stable prices on the other. 

Looking forward to the ensuing year, 
I think we need not fear any marked 
upswing in prices. In fact, one may 
view the situation with greater assur- 
ance than was possible a year ago. The 
regulatory authorities have shown grat- 
ifying firmness in resisting group pres- 
sures; something they had not done 
in the preceding year, and something 
which remained in the realm of doubt 
12 months ago. Moreover, the most 
difficult period in holding the line is past 
—for there has now been time for many 
of the maladjustments incident to the 
stabilization process to have been eased, 
if not eliminated. The first two months 
is the most difficult period because that 
is when these antecedent advances are 
catching up and producing the pinch. 

It would be too much to hope that 
complete stabilization of prices will be 
possible. On the other hand, there is 
much reason for believing that price 
advances during the ensuing 12 months 
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can be kept within a range of 5 to 10 
per cent. And I think we may reason- 
ably assume that at the end of the war 
the general level of wholesale prices 
will be less than 50 per cent above the 
relatively low level of 1939, and that the 
level of retail prices will not have ad- 
vanced more than one-third. 

If realized, this would be, on the 
whole, an extremely gratifying per- 
formance under a democratic form of 
government. It renders the problem 
of post-war financial readjustment much 
easier than it would otherwise be. 

In current discussions consideration 
is being given to further aids to agri- 
culture as a means of stimulating in- 
creased production. Grave fears are 
expressed in many quarters about the 
food supply situation as a whole and 
the public is worried about the future. 

Some observers suggest that addi- 
tional food subsidies are necessary in 
order to bring forth the essential sup- 
plies needed by the American people. 
High government officials have taken 
that position. Others, like Professor 
William I. Myers of Cornell, urge that 
farm prices be raised above the present 
levels in order to induce the requisite 
volume of food production. 

The confusion with respect to the 
overall food situation, the widespread 
feeling that there is a general shortage 
actual or impending, is, I believe, 
attributable to two main factors: First, 
the rise in food prices which has oc- 
curred, is attributed by many to a 
fundamental change in the supply and 
demand situation; great demand for 
farm products with insufficient supplies 
raising the general level of prices. 
Therefore, that seems to be evidence 
of a shortage situation. 


And the second source of confusion is 
that market scarcities of many types 
of products occur periodically from a 
disruption of the normal processes of 
distribution. 


Rise Due to Farm Policy 


I believe that the general rise in farm 
prices which has occurred since the 
beginning of the war can be attributed, 
only in small part to increased demand 
relative to the supplies available. 

“As I have repeatedly pointed out in 
other connections, the change is bas- 
ically due to the government’s farm 
price policy, stimulated by the farm 
group; the fact is that national food 
supplies appear to have increased since 
the late ’30’s in rough proportion to the 
increase in demand. 

The Department of Agriculture sta- 
tistics with reference to food production 
and food consumption provide the basic 
evidence as to the overall food situation. 

Production of food has risen as fol- 
lows: Using average production, 1935 
to 1939 as 100 per cent index, in 1940 
it was up to 101; 1941, 115; 1942, 126; 
and the estimate for this year, 132. 
This is almost a one-third rise over 
the average level from 1935 to 1939. 

Meanwhile, the consumption of the 
civilian population on a per capita 
basis has run as follows: In 1940, it 


was up 5 per cent over the average for 
1935 to 1939; in 1941, it reached a peak 
of 11 per cent up; in 1942, the index 
was 108; and in 1943 it is estimated at 
104. Thus, the consumption of the 
civilian population of the United States 
has, despite large allocations made to 
the armed forces and lend-lease, been 
4 per cent above the level of the aver- 
age for 1935 to 1939. 

In 1943, there has been allocated for 
the civilian consumption 75 per cent of 
the entire production. Thirteen per cent 
is going to the military establishment 
and 10 per cent to lend-lease with the 
remaining 2 per cent being miscellane- 
ous supplies. 

The computations are tedious, but it 
works out that a 4 or 5 per cent smaller 
civilian population will this year have 
consumed about as much food as the 
total population normally consumes. 
Meanwhile, the military services have 
had a very generous allotment, not only 
for current consumption from week to 
week, but also with a view to building 
up the necessary accumulations with 
which to carry on a war program and 
insure against temporary shortages re- 
sulting from breakdown of transport 
or other causes. 

Meanwhile, also, lend-lease require- 
ments have been met, according to the 
administrator’s report, with real satis- 
faction, the primary limiting factor not 
being availability of food supplies. 

In short, the remarkable increase in 
food production has made it possible 
for the civilian population to consume 
4 per cent more on a per capita basis; 
for the military establishment to be 
provided with generous supplies for 
potential emergencies as well as cur- 
rent consumption, and for fulfillment 
of the large requirements of the lend- 
lease program. 

While we have not produced as much 
as is desired of some particular food 
products, the overall production has 
been adequate for all requirements. 
Whether the situation will be equally 
favorable next year will depend upon 
the availability of labor and machinery; 
upon weather conditions; and, to some 
extent, upon the feed situation. 


No Need for Subsidies 


So far as the overall agricultural pro- 
duction outlook is concerned, there ap- 
pears, then, to be no need for higher 
prices or increased subsidies. The most 
that can be said is that we should have 
higher prices for particular commodi- 
ties where it is necessary to induce a 
shift from other lines. 


What the farmers need is more labor 
and machinery rather than more money 
income. No matter how high the prices 
or how great the subsidies, the farmers 
will not produce more unless they have 
the requisite labor and the necessary 
machinery. As the record of the past 
two years conclusively shows, farm 
production is sufficiently stimulated in 
the aggregate on the basis of the pres 
ent level of prices. 

SEE PAGE 203 ‘FOR MORE OF SES 
SION VI. 
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<— —— left 
HYDRAULIC CURB PRESS—The only press with float- 
ing heated curb. Gives increased yields at no in- 
crease in operation cost. Unusually heavy con- 
struction and long life. 


Right - ———_—» 
FRENCH HORIZONTAL COOKER—Stee! 
plate construction, all welded. Made 
in sizes to fit all needs, for jacket and 
internal pressures up to 100 Ibs. 
Meets A.S.M.E. specifications. 


VIEW OF TYPICAL SOLVENT 
EXTRACTION PLANT 


installation is at Chemical Products Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WUALITY<QU ANTITY 


The War Production Program insists 
upon Quality and then demands Quantity. 
Immediately upon the existence of the 
National Emergency, FRENCH was pre- 
pared! 


Packers who now have French Oil Mill 
equipment are indeed fortunate because 
the superior construction, extra strength 
and higher quality built into FRENCH 
equipment enable it to operate at lowered 
costs for considerably longer periods of 
time. All FRENCH equipment is de- 
signed to secure maximum yields and 
highest quality in the finished product. 


LARD COOKER—Produces in one opera- 
tion a refined lard, white, odorless, high 
smoke point, from all types of fat. 


FRENCH MECHANICAL SCREW PRESS 
—As perfect as modern engineering 
can produce. Large capacity gives 
low operating cost per ton of mate- 
tial pressed. Rigid 
and rugged. The ideal 
unit for mechanical 
pressing operations. 


French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
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FOR PROFIT, CONCENTRATE YOUR LIVESTOCK BUYING AT THE 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 





ONE OF THE NATION'S LARGEST SHIPPING MARKETS ... ONE 
OF THE NATION’S LARGEST MARKETS IN TOTAL RECEIPTS! 











The huge selection of all classes of livestock permits buyers to obtain just the kind and number of head of 
stock they desire without the necessity of filling out loads with several head of the kind they do not want. 


St. Pais ee Ses Yards 


The gateway from the west to the east. . . located at the front door of the Corn Belt. 


Kai Cuad tics 


Fast, dependable trains leave St. Louis National Stock Yards daily for all points in the east, north, south 
and southeast. These trains are scheduled to run to Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
without feed! New York and other seaboard points with but one feed. Trains to south and southeast, 
one feed and less. Fast train service to Pacific Coast. 


are Bu ers 


We have a large number of skilled order buyers purchasing all classes of livestock on orders. These 
order buyers are all registered with the government and are bonded. 


Government Supervised 


The St. Lovis National Stock Yards are under the U. S. Packers and Stock Yards Act. All buying and 
selling is under the supervision of government agencies, and the highest ethical trading practices are in 
effect. All scales are regularly tested under government supervision. A full-time inspector polices the 
yards to prevent bruising of stock. According to government figures, this market shows a low percentage 
of losses due to condemned stock. 


You'll profit by buying at this convenient market. Come in yourself or place your. orders with one of our 
many order buyers. 


a Cattle Hogs Sheep 


Largest Calf Market in Exceptionally Wide Se- Desirable Weights and Our Native and West- 
the United States ... lection of Native and Quality to meet your ern Lambs have proven 
desirable weights and Western Beeves specific needs most satisfactory to the 
top quality , trade 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
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AGAR’S 


ORELWOOD BRAND 
CANNED MEATS “es . 


ky 


°@) SMOKED MEATS (:%a / 





AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CORP. 


U. S. YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Thanks... 


We are happy to take this opportunity to again ex- 
press our thanks to our many friends in the meat 


industry. 


We value your friendship and appreciate your busi- 


ness integrity. 


It has made business a pleasure. 
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The Rath Packing Plant is located right in the heart of an PO Re K 


island of tassel-topped stalks that bear golden ears of corn. B E E F 

Here modern buildings house the most efficient equipment 

and an organization of able and experienced meat proces- V EA L 

sors. This expert handling accounts for the reputation and L A M R 
reference of Rath’s Black Hawk Ham, Bacon and a score 

‘ PROVISIONS 

of other Black Hawk products, Vacuum Cooked Meats, 

Beef, Veal and Lamb. VACUUM-COOKED 

MEATS 


REFINERS AND EXPORTERS 
THE RATH PACKING CO. ra 
WATERLOO, IOWA Rath’s CEDAR VALLEY LARD 
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“CUDAHY OF CUDAHY” 
WISCONSIN 


S2 


PN 


Peacock 









































uatit eats 
Quality, 


BEEF*-PORK ae HAMS * BACON 
LAMB:VEAL scan LARD * SAUSAGE 











UNCLE SAM 


Beef, Veal, Pork and all kinds of Packing House Products Too 
With Some Left Over to Offer to You 


* * * 


COOK PACKING COMPANY 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 





The National Provis 








SELECT 


a le HAM delicious 





SELECTQ 


e BACON del; 
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WE ARE SUPPLYING SO KINDS 
GF MEAT TO UNCLE SAM 
That's why there's less Horme! meat for 
domestic sale and why some favorites are 
gone from the market entirely. But every 
Hormel customer will receive his fair share of 
the available supply—you can count on that 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN 
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Johnny Doughboy COMES FIRST! 


Yes! Today Johnny Doughboy comes 
first with the meat packing industry. It’s 
the industry’s job to see that the men 
who fight our battles get all the meat 
they need to keep in fighting trim. 

We of John Morrell & Company are 
gladly bending every effort to meet the 
heavy demands upon the nation’s meat 


supply. That is why our resources are 


* 


dedicated first to the feeding of Johnny 
Doughboy and all the men in our armed 
forces... second, to the needs of civil- 
ians and warworkers at home. . . and 
third, to the requirements of our allies. 

As America’s oldest packers of high- 
grade meats and meat products, we shall 
continue to help “back the attack” with 
meat until Victory is ours. 


* 





Morrell 
meats 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Established in England in 1827 
In America since 1865 


WAR BONDS 


PACKING PLANTS: OTTUMWA, IOWA © TOPEKA, KANSAS e SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
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KEEP ON BACKING 
THE ATTACK — WITH 
MORE AND MORE 
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HUNTER 


PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


° 
New York Office: 410 West 14th St. 


Representatives 
wapane G. JOYCE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
F. C. ROGERS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
THOMAS, WASHINGTON, ‘D.C. 














OSCAR MAYER 6& CO. 


CHICAGO MADISON 
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\- 
for the job you are doing: in supplying gigantic Gov- 
ernment requirements—coping with shrinking and 
inexperienced manpower—conforming with multi- 
tudinous regulations—and allocating a reduced sup- 
ply to an expanded civilian market, even though it 
has often meant disappointing old friends in the 


trade. 


A bigger job is still ahead—but in spite of “hell or 
high water” it will be done. We may all be a little 
battered and worn, but we will be in there “backing 
the attack” until Victory comes. 


+t ee Ye He HY YH 


SINCE EIGHTEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 


UNION STOCK YARDS CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
eweeweeweereNReNReNWHKH RENN NK KNX KH Ww WR We 











EMGE anp SONS 


PACKERS ann CANNERS 


OF 


FAIRVIEW FARM BRAND 
MEAT PRODUCTS 











FORT BRANCH, INDIANA 














_ 
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Ham—Bacon—Lard 


Sausage 
Highest QUALITY Since 1876 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 























HOUSTON PACKING COMPANY 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 7, 1a ie 
QUALITY PRODUCTS d 


HAM and BACON 
SHORTENING and LARD 


THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT PACKER 
IN THE SOUTH 


G. L. CHILDRESS, General Manager 


Beef, Pork, Veal, Boneless Beef, Cottonseed 
Oil, - Shortening, Canned Meats, Animal 
By-Products 


ESTABLISHED 1897 





a LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP 
E.G. JAMES CO. WM. G. JOYCE CANAL WITH STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
mes Snemee. Representatives 104 Fruit & Prodvce Bide. TO ALL U. S. AND FOREIGN PORTS 
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Stahl Meyer. 


READY-TO-EAT MEATS 
‘*‘PANTRY PALS” - Canned Meats 


FERRIS Hickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 


NEW YORK DIVISION F. A. FERRIS DIVISION BROOKLYN DIVISION 
Third Ave. & 127th St. 172 E. 127th Street 1125 Wyckoff Ave. 
New York City New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 























THE P. BRENNAN COMPANY 


PORK PACKERS 


UNION STOCKYARDS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A “COOKED” 
READY TO EAT 


“TENDERATED” 


col SUPERIORITY! | “~ 


Buy 











Produces fast selling, profitable products 


| with an established reputation for 


Buy quality, it will pay you to investigate 


KrEY PACKING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Shippers of 














DRESSED BEEF « BONELESS MEATS 
AND CUTS e OFFAL e CASINGS 
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HAMS « BACON e 








“PORK IS OUR SPECIALTY” 


TRUNZ, INC. 


25 to 45 Lombardy Street 


SAUSAGE e LARD 


yi 









PLANT & OFFICE 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOUNDED 1904 “ 








Ls 











New York Meat Packine Co., Inc. | 


U. S. Government Inspected Plant No. 176 
EXPORTERS AND PROVISIONERS 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


FRESH BONELESS 


BEEF TRIMMINGS 
VEAL TRIMMINGS 
PORK TRIMMINGS 
MUTTON TRIMMINGS 
CANNING MATERIALS 








BONERS AND CURERS 


We Buy Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Steers, Cows, Bulls, Calves, Sheep- 
Canners and Cutters and Cuts of 
All Kinds, Bone in and Boneless. 







































646 BERGEN AVE. WESTCHESTER MARKET | 
BRONX, NEW YORK 















COLD MEDAL 


PACKING CORPORATION 


PORK PACKERS AND 
SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


UTICA, NEW YORK 














In New York City We Specialize 


in BEEF CUTS 
F. W. SHATTUCK & CO. I" 


841 WASHINGTON STREET 
New York City 


Chelsea 2-1620 - 1621 
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REASONS 
WHY 


4 | CUDAHY ’S natural casings 
ARE PREFERRED 


They are “form fitting” and so lend eye appeal. 





They permit thorough smoke penetration, improving flavor and keeping 
qualities. 


They are expertly cleaned and graded for good looks and uniform size. 


+ + + 


They cut down cooking shrinkage. 


BE REASONABLE 








WIRE, WRITE OR CALL 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, CHUA AGW, Vitti an ees 








PRODUCERS OF BEEF, HOG AND SHEEP CASINGS @© IMPORTERS OF SHEEP CASINGS 


ee ee oe eee 


THE NATION’S GREATEST ENERGY BUILDER 





bh 


Meat—our greatest energy builder in time of peace— 
must now provide energy for our fighting and produc- 
tion fronts. Many at home must now conserve in order 
to properly fill a demand that is now the greatest in 
history. 


Weare glad to devote our entire facilities, resources 
and energy to the primary objective of hastening Vic- 
tory. 


CORNELIUS PKG. CO. 


Los Angeles 


=i 


NC. MEAT MEAT 


for our men on for our men on 
the home front the fighting front 















Se i ae de a a a a die aie a a ai a a a a a a a a a a aes 
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Deerfoot 
Farms 
Sausage 


SINCE 1847 
Deerfoot Farms 
Company 
Southborough, Mass. 





WALD, BARAM CO. 


Carlot Receivers and Distributors of 


WESTERN DRESSED 
BEEF, LAMB, VEAL and 





PROVISIONS 
89 S. Market St. 2720 
Tel. LAF ayette (2721 
Boston, Mass. 2722 

















It will pay you to contact -- 
M. THOMAS MARCELLO 


RECEIVERS OF 
WESTERN BEEF, PORK & VEAL 


375 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
Phones: DE xter 8168-69-70 














Pui apeLPHiA Bonevess Beer Co. 


223 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RECEIVERS OF 
Straight & Mixed Carload Shipments 


BEEF ano PORK 











The Union Beef Co. 


Receivers of Western Beef, 
Lamb, Pork, Dressed Poultry 














277 CANAL STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R.lI. 


GAspee 5240 


MA nning 7106 
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Located in the “Great Valley’’ 
of Chester County, Pa. 
3 miles from Valley Forge 


WEILAND PACKING CO. 


PHOENIXVILLE ¢ PA. 


Fine SAUSAGE - ScrappLe - HAMS 
BACON - 














LARD 














Established 1913 


THE FEDERAL PACKING CO., INC. 


PURVEYORS OF 
Fresh and Cured Meats e Provisions e Poultry e Butter e Eggs e Cheese 





We Solicit Shipments of .. . 
MIXED CARLOTS 
WESTERN BEEF, PORK, VEAL and LAMB 











149-155 State Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Ask your Bank as to our FINANCIAL STANDING 











ESSEM PACKING CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


“MARVEL TASTE” 


Ready-to-Serve Meat Products 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HAMMOND - STANDISH & CO. 


Main Office and Packing Plant: Detroit, Michigan 


Packers of the Famous Greenfield 
and Sunnybrook Brands, Tendermild 
Hams, Bacon, Sausage and Lard 


ALL PRODUCTS PRODUCED UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


Serving the Meat Industry for Eighty-Four Years 
1859 1943 
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S ER VICE! 
R. H. MONSON Co. 


BROKERS 
BEEF — PROVISIONS — SAUSAGE MATERIAL 
UTILITIES BUILDING TELEPHONE WABash 3560 
327 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. TELETYPE CG959 











DETROIT PACKING COMPANY 
THE HENRY LOHREY C0 A MICHIGAN COOPERATIVE CORPORATION 
«||| | #20 SPRINGWELLS AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PACKERS OF 


* SILVER STAR BRAND * 


SAUSAGE SPECIALTIES ° BAKED & BOILED HAMS 











































KOHRS PACKING COMPANY 


PORK BEEF 

mod Dr PAC ERS VEAL LAMB 
RK PACKE HAMS BACON 
LARD SAUSAGE 


" KOHRS Crown Hams 
: KOHRS Crown Bacon 
KOHRS Crown Lard 


Government Inspected 





SINCE 1854 


CLEVELAND PROVISION COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















B. A. I. EST. 531 REPRESENTED IN DOMESTIC & FOREIGN MARKETS 


HATELY BRAND pure reFiNeD LARD 


Packaged in All Available Types of Containers for the Domestic and Export Trade 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS AND TRUCKS 


HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


PLANT: 37TH AND IRON STREETS + Since 1873 in Chicago + GENERAL OFFICES: 1738 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
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HE ALSO SERVES... 
-| WHO MAINTAINS QUALITY | 


























| Highest Quality 
since 1972 kk wk 








Jj. S. HOFFMAN CO. 


CHEESE..... SAUSAGES..... CANNED MEAT 
CHICAGO @® NEW YORK 





— ——- ee — -_ te a 5 A OO . 
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The Best You've Ever Tasted 


HAMS FORT PITT PORK KINGAN & CO. 


BACON BEEF 
LARD VEAL 
susace BRAND jing PACKERS OF MEATS 
FRIED & REINEMAN SINCE 1845 
East Liberty Division, PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















ASK FOR #, pl 
BACON ICH ER’ VEAL 


SAUSAGES V/CTORY BRAND LAMB General Offices 














THE CHAS. SUCHER 
cnt PACKING CO. A FLAVOR INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
EST. NO. 689 DAYTON, OHIO FAVOR 
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TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., INC. 


TON 














SPECIALIZING 


in Trucking 
of Packing House Products 
Throughout New York 


Metropolitan Area 














93 GILCHRIST STREET 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 























“u “u 
THE FAMOUS 3 14 


Summer Sausage for the Trade 


CONSUMERS ASK FOR IT! 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES! 
WRITE FOR PRICES! 





STOCK THIS LEADER 











CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653 OGDEN AVENUE @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WANTED: 


ee Whats | 


We are ready buyers for all kinds of canned meats. We 
especially want institutional sizes. Franks, corned beef hash, 
vienna sausage, canned bacon, ox tongue and stews— 
are just a few of the items. Any offerings from five to five 
hundred cases at the right price will be considered. We 





will pay cash, if necessary. Wire or air mail your offerings. 











MARTIN PACKING COMPANY 


127 BELMONT AVE. @ NEWARK, N. J. 











The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


ohn J.Felin&Co.. tn 


Pork Packers 
“Glorified” 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ 














ALECK BROOKS 


WHOLESALERS OF MEATS 
643 and 645 BROOK AVE., New York 


Manufacturers of 


RIDGEFIELD FARM MEAT Propucts 


“Cured with Honey” 
“Sterilamp Conditioned” 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
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SESSION VI 


(Continued from page 180.) 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: You will 
be interested and pleased to know that 
in a meeting yesterday the Institute’s 
poard of directors authorized continu- 
ance of our meat educational program 
on the same basis as originally started 
three years ago. 

There was some very interesting dis- 
cussion in the meeting as to the proper 
basis for the program, that is, whether 
it should be on the somewhat reduced 
basis of last year, or on the original 
basis, which, as you know, is approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

The strong majority of opinion 
seemed to be that to keep meat properly 
in the picture in view of all circum- 
stances, including the probable need for 
increased activity to offset the huge 
sums being spent by manufacturers of 
other foods, a vigorous effort is needed. 
The board voted to authorize a budget 
as on the original basis. 


Two board members who were pres- 
ent at the meeting yesterday, and took 
part in the discussion, are here. I want 
to ask them to repeat here the com- 
ments they made at yesterday’s meet- 
ing. 

WILLIAM BIRRELL: As a mem- 
¢ ber of the board of directors of 
the Institute I have been intensely in- 
terested in the meat merchandising 
campaign. My membership dates back 
to 1936. I happen 
to be in very close 
contact with the 
retailers of meat, 
and they called my 
attention, back in 
those days, to the 
very severe prob- 
lem that confronted 
our industry. They 
were alarmed at 
the decline in the 
per capita consump- 
tion of meat. They 
were alarmed at 
the advice given to 
patrons, by mem- 
bers of the medical 
profession, that meat was deleterious 
to health. They were extremely alarmed 
at the propaganda on the part of do- 
mestic science teachers, who advocated 
that meat should be consumed infre- 
quently in the course of a week, pos- 
sibly once or twice, and that they should 
not devote more of their time to the 
preparation of meat. 

I called the attention of the board of 
directors at that time to the seriousness 
of the problem, and advocated an insti- 
tutional advertising campaign to pro- 
mote the cause of meat. I called the 
attention of the board to a very star- 
tling and common illustration that is 
used showing what can be done by 
institutional advertising. 

I call your attention to what has been 
done by the Bell Telephone Co., and also 
to what has not been done by the aver- 
age public utility selling electricity. 

I don’t think there is anyone whose 





G. W. BIRRELL 
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IT’S A PLEASURE TO BE HERE AGAIN 


From the J. S. Hoffman Co. came C. A. Faye, M. E. Bush, Harry I. Hoffman, president, 
R. E. Hawley, J. W. Klapper, sales manager, and H. K. Mizruchy. They were very busy 
gentlemen, attending meetings and welcoming friends in their hospitality headquarters. 


wife does not heartily agree with the 
advertising of the Bell Telephone Co. 
that telephone service is cheap. I don’t 
believe there is anyone whose wife 
would not subscribe to the idea that she 
pays too much for electricity. Now why 
does the average wife believe that 
telephone service is cheap, and that 
electric light service is dear? It was 
brought about by institutional advertis- 
ing of the Bell Telephone Co. 


In 1941 your Institute inaugurated an 
advertising campaign. We have seen 
the beneficial results of this campaign. 
We have been applauded by other in- 
dustries, and have had praise from dif- 
ferent organizations on account of the 
splendid work and type of advertising 
done. This campaign has continued, and 
I was delighted yesterday at the action 
of the board of directors in agreeing to 
keep up the campaign. I know that 
lots of you are now participating and 
I also know that some of you are not 
participating. I think we all realize 
that during a war, old habits are dis- 
carded because they have to be, and 
new habits are formed. 


COMPLETE 
INDUSTRY 
COVERAGE 


Display in hospitality 
room of The National 
Provisioner at the 
Drake hotel emphasized 
the complete service 
rendered to the meat 
packing and sausage 
manufacturing industry 
by the Provisioner or- 
ganization. Its three 
publications include the 
weekly magazine, The 
National Provisioner 
Daily Market and News 
Service, and the Annual 
Meat Packers Guide. 


We realize what happened during the 
first World War when we saw substi- 
tutes taking the place of lard, and we 
were never able, completely, to over- 
come this habit. We see what is taking 
place today. We see advertising by 
many firms advocating the use of vege- 
table protein instead of animal protein. 
Something has to be done to counteract 
that misinformation. 

Not so long ago we read of a scientific 
study that had been made indicating 
that beefsteak could be made from 
yeast. I don’t know who wants such a 
thing, but we do know that an advertis- 
ing agency will tell you the American 
public is very susceptible to advertis- 
ing. If they continue to preach the 
gospel of a yeast beefsteak it is going 
to make inroads in our business. 

1 beseech all of you who are now par- 
ticipating in this campaign to give it 
your wholehearted support. If this ad- 
vertising campaign has any merit, and 
I think we must agree that it has, I 
don’t believe any member of the Insti- 
tute wants to be a free rider. We all 
want to pay our way. 





we 2 ear 
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I have heard the criticism that this 
merchandising campaign of ours helps 
the big packers but doesn’t do much 
good as far as the smaller packer is 
concerned. I want to dispute that point 
of view as a small packer. We all rise 
and fall in proportion to the success of 
the industry. We cannot succeed unless 
the industry succeeds, and this meat 
merchandising campaign is the means 
by which we can assure ourselves a 
place in the sun in the post-war period. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Thank you 
very much, Bill. I think those very 
well-put remarks ought to get us a lot 
of new customers. Is Mr. Harley Peet 
in the room? 

HARLEY PEET: All I want to say 
is that as a small packer I want to en- 
dorse the movement. I feel I was chosen 
as a director to represent the small 
packers on the board, and I have spoken 
in their behalf a good many times. It 
is one thing for the board to put this 
program through, but the membership 
must join hands to put it across. I know 
yesterday there was some feeling that 
it was the big packers’ problem, but 
I felt we should all come in under it. 
Yesterday, and again today, as a small 
packer I would like to endorse this plan, 
and I am glad we’re going ahead on the 
full $2,000,000. 





Many Price Ceiling 
Questions Asked of 


OPA Panel Experts 











CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The gen- 
tleman in charge of this afternoon’s 
panel has been in the food industry and 
a student of it for 20 years. He is a 
member of the Food Industry War Com- 
mittee where he presents the problems 
of the meat industry. 

I take pleasure in presenting to you 
V. T. Norton, of the Cudahy Packing Co. 

V. T. Norton assumed the chair. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: We have a 
lot to cover in a relatively short time 
this afternoon. All of the men on this 
panel, with one exception, have been 
previously introduced to this gathering, 
and with their consent I am going to 
skip over the introductions. 

Harry Reed, chairman of the War 
Meat Board; Charles M. Elkinton, head 
of the meat, fats and oils branch of the 
price division of OPA; Harry W. Jones, 
assistant general counsel of the en- 
forcement division of OPA; John J. 
Madigan, chief of the meat branch, food 
rationing division, OPA, and Gale John- 
son, who has not been introduced here 
before. He went to Iowa State College, 
and then to the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the University of Chicago, and four 
years ago joined the staff at Iowa, 
where he is ‘still a member. However, 
he has been operating in the dual capac- 
ity as a consultant to the meat price 
branch of OPA. 


We had lunch together this noon and 
these men saw some of these questions. 
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I was surprised, for although some of 
them were almost too hot to handle, 
they didn’t try to duck. They have had 
lots of experience in the last couple of 
years, and may have to put on a demon- 
stration yet this afternoon. I’m going 
to shoot the first one at Charles Elkin- 
ton. 


QUESTION: “Lack of definition and 
differentiation between various price 
regulations drive packers nuts; why 
doesn’t OPA make provision for uni- 
form delivery additions, for uniform 
selling, boxing, quantity, additions and 
so forth? Why don’t they make these 
things uniform in the various regula- 
tions?” 

ANSWER by ELKINTON: Right off, 
I’d like to express my sympathy to the 
industry. It’s a darn good question. We 
know there has been a wide variety of 
provisions, and I am not going to try 
to go into an explanation or justifica- 
tion of these differences, but I would 
like to say that we are moving toward 
standardization of all differentiations, 
including such things as boxing and 
quantity discounts. We have, as you 
know, made some real gains in that di- 
rection, and we hope that it won’t be 
too long before we will have, for ex- 
ample, on boxes, a given specification, 
whether it applies to Army shipments 
or to civilian markets. If the specifica- 
tions are the same we can have a uni- 
form price in each of the regulations. 

I realize that is a pretty general 
statement, but I would like to give you 
the assurance that we are keenly aware 
of the problem and will straighten it 
out as rapidly as we can. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: The next 
question is to Harry Jones. I was quite 
interested this morning in Mr. Jones’ 
statement that the meat packing indus- 
try is a little hard to handle because 
packing regulations are not as old as the 
Narcotics Act, or the Automobile Theft 
Act. The question is: Why should it be 
illegal to have accommodation sales as 
long as no price ceiling is violated? 

ANSWER by JONES: I won’t do the 
soft shoe act, although as a matter of 
jurisdiction I think I probably should. 
As I stated this morning, in self-protec- 
tion I am avoiding all assumption that 
I am an economist or meat expert. I 
think probably the best I can do is to 
give specific examples of the problem 
as we see it every day. Our investiga- 
tions are often of a continuing nature. 
Retail meat price violations normally 
trace back to excessive prices exacted 
from the dealer. In other words, by and 
large you will find from examination 
that several thousand wholesalers are 
forcing the retailer to buy something 
he doesn’t want, and the condition of 
getting something that he doesn’t want 
has precisely the same effect as the 
overcharge. 


If I were really going to run wild I 
might state that I think there is grave 
danger in some instances that forcing, 
in our present supply condition, may 
well lead to a waste of essential com- 
modities that are very badly needed. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: You’re talk- 


BROKERS PLAY HOST 


1.—Roy H. Monson and Frank J. 

of R. H. Monson Co., Chicago. This 
the first annual meeting at which ¢ 
entertained their friends in their own 
ters. 


2.—J. K. McKenerick and Irvin A, B 
of Packers Commission Co., Chicago, 
3.—(Standing): M. J. Mackin, 
Youkey, Blair Adams, Ray T. Will 
and Sam Barliant. (Sitting): 
Dannick, Joe Steger, Clay Hudson 
E. G. James, all of E. G. James Co., © 
cago, who maintained their usual spac 
quarters for their guests. 

4.—Joseph F. Green and Henry E. Ber 
of Bender, Green & Co., Chicago, 
products brokers; Joseph R. vis 
Geo. H. Dunlap, jr., of G. H. Dunlage 
Jr., Co., Chicago provision brokers, 
large ond beautiful guest rooms in 
penthouse were a popular spot. 
5.—George Whitting, Gordon Austin ag 
Barney Odell, of Odell & Whitting, G 
cago. . 
6.—George Sunderland and Harold B 
Ford, of Sunderland & De Ford, Chic. 
who entertained their many guests in ¢ 
usual friendly way. 

7.—Peter Bendt, Fred Burrows, Robert Bur- 
rows, J. C. Wood and Wm. Richmond, of 
J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago. 

8.—Chas. E. Dorman and B. S. 
representing the Boston brokerage 

nity. 

9.—Lacy Lee and Claxton Lee, of the 
Lee brokerage organization, Chicago. 
10.—Chas. Isecovitz, New York bro 


11.—Fritz Groeneveld, general m 
Groeneveld Company, Inc., the 
broker from New York, 

grounded for an over-haul. 4 
12.—Harry K. Lax, of F. C. Rogers G 
Philadelphia. 

13.—Stanley Hess, Ray Stephenson 
Ed Hess, of Hess-Stephenson Co., Chic 
14.—Otto F. Raiman, of The Da 
Commission Co., Chicago, and Ed ap, 
editor of The National Provisioner Daly 
Market Service. 

15.—R. W. Earley, New York broke 
16.—Ralph Arne, of Prentzel & 
New York brokerage firm. 

17.—E. F. Lavan, of E. F. Lavan 
Philadelphia. 
18.—Chas. Herbert, of Herbert ed 
— Chicago. 

19.—Joseph T. Murphy and Roy F. 
ris, of Murphy-Norris Co., Chicago, 
spacious quarters were none too large 
the entertainment of their many friends. 


gi 





ing about John Madigan’s field, so well 
get him over. The question is: To 
supply and demand in balance, 
promptly should the meat points ® 
changed? 

ANSWER by MADIGAN: I t 
some of our colleagues would like} 
change them overnight, but, as I 
tioned this morning, there are 
500,000 restaurants and retail 
that have to receive these 
changes. I don’t know the exact® 
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F. C. ROGERS CO. 


HARRY K. LAX 








BROKERS PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 


SINCE 1914 


Member of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
Member of the New York Produce Exchange 


NINTH and NOBLE STREETS PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 














Today we are bending all our production 
efforts, supplying canned meat products to 
the Armed Forces all over the world. 
Tomorrow, we shall devote ourselves to 
pleasing the discriminating palates of a 
peace-loving people. Meantime, let us all 
keep remembering, “Food fights for free- 
dom—produce and conserve—share and 
play square.” CLARIDGE FOOD CO., 
41-23 Murray Street, Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


CANNED MEAT PRODUCTS-MEAT SPECIALTIES 
* 


FOODS 
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ures, but I suppose it is substantially 
over a million and a half point charts 
each time. It takes the printers and 
the distribution people in OPA a long 
time to get that chart out into the 
hands of the retailers after we clear 
it from the meat branch. 

Those are the printing and mechani- 
cal difficulties over which we have no 
control. Therefore, to make changes 
more often than once a month is out 
of the question. We have in the past 
changed the point values on a few items 
in the middle of the month if it was 
very necessary. We can do that as long 
as the number is restricted, but frankly 
we have found that where we change 
the point values in the middle of the 
month, large sections of the trade do 
not find out about it and continue to 
charge the old point values anyhow. 
I don’t think it is practical to change 
the point values on very short notice, 
particularly if a large number of them 
are involved. 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: For a long 
time we have been talking about hog 
ceilings; some of us have been for them 
and some against. We believed that by 
now the hog situation was well adjusted. 
It has apparently taken care of the old 
sows, but something has happened to 
the distribution. I will direct this ques- 
tion to Harry Reed. Does FDA have 
plans ready for the allocation of hogs? 


ANSWER by REED: We do not have 
any plans for allocating hogs in connec- 
tion with the ceiling. We had a plan 
concerning quotas that was to work for 
the allocation plan. However, allocation 
is such a component part of the ceiling 
program, I don’t believe it would work 
for one agency to handle the allocations 
and another agency to handle the ceil- 
ings. FDA does not have a plan now. 

Last spring a plan was worked out— 
an allocation plan—to be used in lieu of 
ceilings. Some of you worked on that 
plan but it was terribly complicated. It 
would require a very large administra- 
tive staff, a committee on every mar- 
ket, and I think it would take from six 
weeks to two months to put it into oper- 
ation. I don’t think it would work with 
the new ceilings. 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: I will direct 
the next question to Mr. Johnson: Will 
we have cattle ceilings and how soon? 

ANSWER by JOHNSON: All I can 
say is that my baby happens to be the 
hog ceilings. 

ANSWER by ELKINTON: I think 
most of you heard Mr. Carroll this 
morning. I understand he said some- 
thing to the effect that no announce- 
ment could be made. Many of you know 
there is quite a sharp divergence of 
feeling as to the necessity and desirabil- 
ity of having a cattle ceiling, both with- 
in the industry and between certain 
members of the government. There is 
no great unity of thought or opinion 
on cattle ceilings. The decision has not 
been made to my knowledge; however, 
we are a little bit like the army, we 
have to prepare for moving in any di- 
rection, even though we are not sure 
we are going to move in that direction. 
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STANGE WIVES ASSIST ON HOSPITALITY 


These charming ladies in the Wm. J. Stange Co. hospitality headquarters are Mrs. V. E. 

Berry, Mrs. Aladar Fonyo, Mrs. J. W. Graf, Mrs. J. B. McKoane, Mrs. Ralph Miller, 

Mrs. Frank M. Hartigan and (standing) Mrs. H. R. Ansel, Mrs. W. B. Durling and 
Mrs. T. N. Lind. 


Consequently, we are attempting to 
develop a plan which could be applied 
to cattle in case the decision goes that 
way. I realize that the answer is not 
very satisfactory, but it is about all 
that can be said at this time. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: As long as 
you are warmed up, here is another 
one: Does OPA intend to limit sausage 
sales to a percentage of 1941? What 
are the plans? 

ANSWER by ELKINTON: Here 
again, a plan has been formulated for 
placing restrictions on the amount of 
sausage that could be sold on the civil- 
ian market. No decision has been made 
as to whether or not it should be issued. 
However, I might say a word or two 
about it. In the first place, I believe it is 
realized by everyone that with the in- 
creased amount of slaughter and the 
larger than usual supply of variety 
meat materials, it is necessary and 
desirable to have a large sausage pro- 
duction. I believe that any restrictions 
imposed would still leave sausage out- 
put as high in relation to fresh meats, 
as it was in more normal periods. How- 
ever, here is a problem we face and it 
has brought forth the issue of whether 
or not sausage production should be 
restricted. 


Sausage output of one firm—lI hap- 
pen to remember the figures and I think 
they are fairly characteristic—the sau- 
sage output of this particular firm has 
increased 75 per cent over 1941. Now, 
you might ask what is wrong with that? 
As long as the sausage moves in the 
civilian market, why not produce it? 
Well, here is where it gives us trouble. 
We haven’t been able to control sau- 
sage prices very effectively. We can 
establish dollar and cents prices on 
certain sausage items, such as frank- 
furts and bologna, but there are a tre- 
mendous number of sausage formulas 





and varieties of sausage and we can’t 
standardize the problem at all effec- 
tively so as to have a uniform price on 
a given kind of loaf. There are too 
many different ways of making the 
product. Consequently, prices are still 
under a freeze technique. 


By and large, the result of this situ- 
ation is that people who make sausage 
in connection with their slaughtering 
business have benefited. They have been 
able to come through this period of 
price control in excellent shape on the 
income side, but how do they compare 
with the fresh beef killer—the man who 
sells all the beef that he slaughters in 
the form of carcasses and cuts. I don’t 
need to point out to this group the 
relative position of those two classes 
of packers. 


Now, if we can’t control prices on 
many of these sausage items, the only 
way we can maintain equality between 
branches of the industry is through a 
restriction device. I would like to re- 
peat again that whatever restriction is 
put on sausage it will still leave a very 
large sausage production. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: Since many 
sellers have always had a minimum 
weight requirement, is it a combination 
sale to insist the minimum weight re- 
quirements be met with regard to the 
buyer’s selections? 


ANSWER by JONES: Well, I think 
the generalization will be very hard to 
give. It is perfectly clear that a mini- 
mum weight requirement could be 
adopted or extended as a means of al- 
most completely circumventing the reg- 
ulations. 


I should say that it’s the sort of 
problem that will require a very inti- 
mate analysis of the functional pur- 


MORE OF SESSION VI ON PAGE 231 
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SERVING THE MEAT INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
| 


POSOSSSOSSOSSSOSSOOOSSOSSOSOHOSOOSOSOHOOOOOOOOOOD 


ARROW MILLS 
| Importers & Grinders of 


PURE SPICES 
Van Loan & Company, Inc. 


SOSOOSOSSSSSSOSOSSOOSSSOSOSOSHSOOOOSOOOSOOOOOD 


176 Franklin Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


























L. E. GRIFFIN G. E. TAYLOR 


P.G. GRAY COMPANY 


Established 1895 


BROKERS and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














The Oldest BROKERAGE HOUSE in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 


Teletypewriter: Boston 550 Phone: Lafayette 3260 
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mercial exhibits at the American 

Meat Institute’s 1943 annual meet- 
ing, there were many attractive room 
displays in the hospitality headquarters 
on the upper floors of the Drake and 
neighboring hotels. Many of the vari- 
colored wall signs and table decorations, 
skillfully lighted, received much com- 
ment and acclaim from packer visitors 
who found the moments of relaxation 
and refreshment in the cheerful at- 
mosphere of the rooms a haven from 
the over-crowded lobby. 

Conversation regarding the war and 
what could be done by the meat indus- 
try to hasten its end, as well as dis- 
cussions on the post-war period, filled 
the corridors and rooms. There were 
numerous views expressed on the latter 
subject in particular; many agreed that 
there would be a boom period after the 
war and that careful planning to win 
sales in the post-war era was of prime 
importance at the present time. 

With the meeting lasting only three 
days, every minute of each day—and 
most of each night—was spent in re- 
newing old friendships and making new 
acquaintances. Everywhere there were 
groups of two, three, four, five and 
more persons exchanging views on 
current topics, discussing price ceil- 
ings, regulations, restrictions and plan- 
ning on how they could further help the 
war effort. In all, the three-day meeting 
was a great success from the standpoint 
of the many friendly contacts afforded 
everyone. 

ADA FOOD PRODUCTS, LTD.— 
This concern is one of the newest and 
most aggressive in the binder field, 
and company representatives were in 
attendance to explain the merits of 
Adax cereal binder and Proloaf binder. 
Laurence Pfaelzer, George Fisher, 
Charles A. Raynor and B. A. Geier, com- 
pany partners, headed the concern’s 
delegates. They were aided by their 
entire sales staff. Refreshments were 
available. 

ADVANCED ENGINEERING COR- 
PORATION.—Hospitality headquarters 
of this firm were always crowded with 
packers who came to greet friends and 
receive expert advice on meat plant 
air conditioning and _ refrigeration. 

W. A. “Bill” Gebhardt, president, was 
the gracious host to the many well 
known members of the industry who 
visited this popular suite at the Drake 
this year. He was able to make many 
helpful suggestions to the visitors, as 
he had recently completed an extensive 
trip throughout principal livestock pro- 
ducing states, during which he con- 
tacted many packers and sausage manu- 
facturers and gathered considerable 
valuable material on how the industry 
18 operating under the present pressure 
of wartime requirements. With his 
broad engineering knowledge of the in- 
ray A problems, Mr. Gebhardt, being 
ird generation of his family to 


meet there were no com- 


In a Spirit of Hospitality 


work in close contact with the industry, 
is able to aid the packers with sugges- 
tions in maintaining their production 
schedules under present conditions. 
Many agreed that he is making a valu- 
able contribution to the meat industry’s 
war effort. 

THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO.—The 
customary Anco hospitality was dis- 
pensed at the Allbright-Nell head- 
quarters in the Drake hotel by John G. 
Allbright, Norman J. Allbright, Dr. A. 
O. Lundell, H. A. Scherer, E. E. Bright, 
H. A. Wright, F. C. Gribbon, N. A. An- 
derson, Lee E. Lambert, K. D. Kubaugh 
and W. D. Broughton. More and more 
packers each year are coming to realize 
that a visit to Anco headquarters is 
most worthwhile. Comfortable  sur- 
roundings and refreshments were pro- 
vided for visitors. 

AMERICAN CAN CO.—The heavy 
increase in the consumption of cans 
by the meat packing industry resulted 
in many packers seeking advice on 
their Army, Navy, lend-lease and do- 
mestic canning problems. The answers 
were available and given in the friendly 
atmosphere of the hospitality head- 
quarters of the company at the Drake 
all during the meeting. On hand to greet 
the guests were M. P. Cortilet, H. M. 
Nicholls, M. A. Whalen, N. C. Schultz, 
J. T. Ensminger, E. J. Weimer and 
J. M. Nicholl. 

THE V. D. ANDERSON CO.—Pack- 
er visitors this year found the usual 
friendly welcome at the Anderson “Ex- 
peller” headquarters, judging from the 
number of visitors who stopped in to 





receive expert advice and information 
regarding the firm’s famous line of 
Expellers and efficient plant layouts for 
rendering plants in which the cracklings 
are handled continuously from cooker 
to Expeller. Being authorities—with 
many years of experience in the field 
of grease removal from cracklings, the 
company’s experts, led by O. §. Ander- 
son, secretary, J. C. Lundmark and 
E. T. Pittock, sales engineers, were 
able to make many helpful suggestions 
to the members of the industry seeking 
information concerning the various 
types of Expellers produced by the 
organization. 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA.—Our reporter was search- 
ing for Floyd Self two entire days be- 
fore meeting up with him at the Drake. 
He was all alone this year and because 
of crowded hotel conditions was staying 
at the Sherman. Mr. Self reports busi- 
ness good and himself feeling fit as a 
fiddle. 


BASIC FOOD MATERIALS, INC.— 
President Ray F. Beerend was assisted 
in meeting and entertaining guests by 
Guy J. Ream, C. Ray Prickitt, Chas. M. 
Cox and Chas. E. Skulan. Mrs. Beerend 
acted as official hostess for feminine 
visitors. Considerable interest was evi- 
denced in the recent Basic development 
“Bake-Rite” loaf pans, and samples 
were available for examination by 
guests. This concern is a relative new- 
comer in the field but Basic executives 
have years of experience in it, and a 
regular stream of visitors was evident. 
Samples of Basic seasonings and flavor- 





READY TO PLAY HOST TO FRIENDS 


The hospitality headquarters of John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was one of 

the most popular spots in the Drake hotel. Left to right (front row) are Richard C. 

Smith, president, Walter J. Richter, vice president, Walter B. Richter, midwestern repre- 

sentative and Jason B. Sabean, New England sales representative. In rear row are W. F. 
Mueller, far western sales, and H. L. Hunn, chief engineer. 
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AMENDMENT No. 7—M.P.R. No. 


it requires that 











name of product casing abbreviation and list of ingredients be shown. On large sausage 
this data can be marked directly on the product, using one of the equipments illustrated. 





2AY-BEtr HEARTS. 


-- AINGREDIENTS- 
VE BORDA, neers PORK FAY 
PORK HERD (Tr 
PORK ORIED SHUM Micn- 





No. 61 with plate for solid brands, $15.00 
No. 611 Cold Ink Hand Stamp Holder to hold interchangeable in- Engraved solid brands, per character, +15 
gredient word slugs, $4.50 No. 61 with slotted holder for interchangeable word slugs. 15.00 
Interchangeable ingredient word slugs, per engraved character, .18 Engraved interchangeable word slugs, per character, -18 

, ALL MADE OF RUST-PROOF BRONZE 
r For marking frankfurters and pork sausage, heat-seal brands are very practical. We can supply rubber 


stamps with solid type at a cost of 50c per line of lettering. 


EVERHOT MFG. CO. maroon... nunois 


== RANDALL EQUIPMENT 
Dependable PERFORMANCE & ECONOMY 


Air Stuffer: Guaranteed leak-proof, piston—easily adjusted, 
drops instantly by suction to loading position when 
empty. New type piston gasket cannot collapse. Sturdy 
safety ring. Meat valves can not leak or bind. Swinging 
arch turns easily, is fitted with replaceable bronze bush- 
ing. 




























Revolving Oven: Investment is small, operation extremely 
low. Sturdily constructed, heavily insulated with Mag- 
nesia Block. Gas burners or electric heaters. 







Above: Model No. 64-G standard 
Randall Oven, sizes from 100 Ib. 
to 500 Ib. capacity. 















Below: The famous Randall Per- 
fection Cutter. Fast, accurate, 
highly efficient. Sizes from 200 

Ibs. to 750 Ibs. capacity. 














Perfection Cutters: Much faster than ordinary equipment, 
gives better cut and has fewer moving parts. Sliding gate 
self-unloader. Knives can be replaced and set in 5 min. 

Easy to clean. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


331 N. 2nd STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR SAUSAGE MACHINERY § 
AND EQUIPMENT SINCE 1883 
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ings, including the concern’s new onion 
salt and garlic salt, were also on dis- 
play. 

BERTH. LEVI & CO.—There are few 
words properly to describe the gracious 
hospitality dispensed by the Berth. Levi 
organization. Vice presidents David A. 
Weill, Irving Sloman and Martin D. 
Levy, assisted by manager Leonard D. 
Weill, acted as official company hosts. 
They were assisted by Mike Baker, N. 
B. Berkowitz, Elias S. Byk, H. H. Chi- 
chester, Al Freud, E. Hertz, Lester J. 
Lyons and Duke Reichenbach. Visitors 
were provided with refreshments and 
friendly cordiality was a keynote. 

CARRIER CORP.—The Carrier 
Corp. had a delegation at the meeting, 
including Wm. B. Rorison, R. C. White 
and W. S. Bodinus The company’s head- 





WM. G. STANGE CO. HOSPITALITY 


(Seated): Joe W. Graf, Frank M. Harti- 

gan, Wm. B. Durling, John L. Terry, V. E. 

Berry and Aladar Fonyo. (Standing): T. 

L. Allen, Irving Zeiler, “Pee Wee” Hughes, 

J. B. McKoane, S. J. Davin, Harry R. 

Ansel, H. A. Wedin, T. N. Lind and 
Park B. Wile. 





quarters at the Drake was a popular 
meeting place for its numerous friends 
in the industry. Carrier’s many contribu- 
tions to the more efficient operations 
of the meat packing industry, through 
its refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment, have done much to establish 
the company in the top flight of manu- 
facturers supplying the industry. 


CENTRAL SOYA CO.—A busy time 
was had by all at the Central Soya 
room. R. R. Stigler of the Fort Wayne 
home office (products division) and Ar- 
thur S. Danzinger of the soya flour di- 
vision, Chicago, were doing a good job 
of making their numerous guests feel 
at home. The boost that the war food 
problem has given soya flour in con- 
nection with the meat packing industry 
is making the industry more “soya con- 
scious” than ever before, and questions 
flew thick and fast. 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSE CO.—Company vice president 
John H. Edmondson, a meat packing in- 
dustry executive of long standing, 
headed the delegation of the Chicago 
Cold Storage Warehouse Co. at the 1943 
meeting, assisted by W. A. Kron, W. A. 
Kopke and D. H. Murphy. The com- 
pany’s rooms were a favorite meeting 
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THEY CAME, THEY SAW AND 
THEY CONQUERED 


Hospitality at “Boss” headquarters. Left 
to right are Walter Seiler, president and 
general manager, Karl Seiler & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Clifford G. Hammann, sales, 
Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., Harry M. 
Shulman, secretary, Hammond Standish 
Co., Detroit, H. W. Tohtz, president, R. 
W. Tohtz Co., St. Louis, Mo., Walter 
Hammann, Cincinnati Butchers Supply 
Co., Fred W. Stothfang, assistant to presi- 
dent, Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., 
Herman Schmidt, president, William C. 
Schmidt, vice president, Oscar C. Schmidt, 
st., vice president, L. Rosenberg, Carl 
Schwing, sr., Gus Schmidt, sales, and Capt. 
Oscar Schmidt, jr. 





place for meat packer executives inter- 
ested in current problems. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS SUP- 
PLY CO.—The traditional spirit of 
hospitality and friendliness always as- 
seciated with the “BOSS” headquarters 
at the Drake was again upheld this 
year. Led by their genial president, 
Herman Schmidt, their headquarters 
was one of the most popular spots at 
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BEFORE and AFTER 


the ELENITE METHOD which eliminates 
hand-wiping and special machines 


CA NNERS: You can clean approximately 


30,000 Ibs. of canned product with only 5 or 6 lbs. of ELEN- 
ITE, without any hand-wiping or special machines. 


Cleaning cans of Tushonka, Pork Sausage, Pork and Soya, 
Bacon, R.R. Ration, Chopped Ham, etc., becomes a simple, 
inexpensive pleasure instead of a hand-wiping nightmare. 


: Don’t waste your man-power on jobs that can be done much 
i better and much cheaper by using *ELENITE CAN CLEAN- 
ik 4 ING METHOD & COMPOUND! 


*ELENITE CAN CLEANING 
METHOD & COMPOUND Devel- 
oped by Engineers and Chemists 
with 15 years’ Outstanding Meat 
Packing Experience 

*Pat. Pend. U.S. & Canada 











WRITE DEPT. “C” 40! Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Elenite 


Se. eS 


CLEAN CANS 20 TIMES FASTER 


WITHOUT 


HAND-WIPING OR SPECIAL MACHINES 
NO MORE 


@ HAND-WIPING OF CANS OR JARS AT ANY TIME 


@ REJECTIONS FOR GREASY CANS OR PACKING. 
SHIPPING DELAYS 


@ WASHING OR DRYING MACHINES 


@ RUSTING OF CANS—NO HARM TO CANS OR 
LITHOGRAPHING 


@ WIPING CLOTHS TO BUY 


$15,600 and 26,000 man-hours a year 
SAVED by small Canning Plant using 


“ELENITE CAN CLEANING METHOD & COMPOUND* 


Approved by B.A.I. 


RECOMMENDATION (one of many) 


Adolf Gobel, Inc. 


N.Y. WRITES: “. . . ELENITE has helped us double our Tushonka pro- 
duction during the past months by completely releasing all employees 
who formerly wiped cans, for more profitable work. Besides saving us 
over three hundred dollars weekly in labor and the cost of wiping cloths, 
results are vastly superior, cans are unharmed, we have no B.A.L. or 
Military inspection troubles or labor shortage headaches, as with “Hand 
Wiping” formerly used. 
We recommend without reservation the ELENITE METHOD & COM- 
POUND FOR CAN CLEANING as the most important contribution of 
its kind to the War Effort and to our industry. 

Very _ 7 

(Signed) F . Arndt, Supt.” 


If you didn’t confer with our representative at the Convention 


Chemists . Engineers . Specialized 
Cleansers and Methods for all In- 
dustries. Mfrs. of ELENITE 
STERIL-HOODS to prevent Mold 
and Bacterial spoilage of foods. 
Used in U.S., Canada, Cuba, Ha- 
waii, Bahamas. 


A N Y 





ADELMANN 


m@UHAM BOILERS 


By special ruling of the War Pro- 
duction Board, repair parts and re- 
placements for Aluminum Ham 
Boilers may be obtained under cer- 
tain conditions. Ask for particu- 
lars today. 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Oflce and Fostery, Port Chester, N. Y. ¢ Chicago Office, 332 S, Michigan Ave. 
i R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., ry yg = 
a Pam and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty, Utd., Offices 
in Principal Cities. C Repr i C. A. Pemberton e Co., Utd., Toronto, Ont. 
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To our Packer Friends: 


While the larger portion of our facilities 
are devoted to essential war production, 
we can make reasonable delivery on or- 
ders bearing the proper priority —we will 
be able to serve you better than ever in 
the post war period due to our expanded 


facilities. 


tena McDonald Reel Ovens 


Red Devil Ovens 


BRUCE McDONALD CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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the annual packers’ meeting. With 
this company being a leader in its field, 
a constant flow of packers and sausage 
manufacturers found and received de- 
pendable, helpful information concern- 
ing the many problems which are en- 
countered today. Members of the ex- 
ecutive staff supplementing the efforts 
of the sales organization to make their 
many visitors feel at home were Oscar 
C. Schmidt, senior, vice president, 
Wm. C. Schmidt, vice president, Capt. 
Oscar Schmidt, junior, U. S. Army, and 
Fred W. Stothfang, assistant to the 
president. Sales representatives present 
included Gus Schmidt, Carl Schwing, 
senior, Clifford G. Hamman, L. Rosen- 
berg and Walter Hamman. 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO.—Conti- 
nental Can again had a good delegation 
on hand to welcome their ever-increas- 
ing number of friends in the industry. 
The tremendous increase in meat can- 
ning activity brought up a new batch 
of questions from those with problems 
to solve. On hand in the Continental 
hospitality headquarters were A. V. 
Crary, vice president, F. J. O’Brien, 
executive vice president, E. J. O’Connor, 
vice president in charge of general line 
sales; John Fenn,district sales manager, 
J. P. Louderman, assistant district man- 
ager, Paris O. White, assistant district 
manager, Frank I. Gill, Chicago local 
sales manager, and H. S. Happ, Chicago 
sales. Technical problems were quickly 
solved by Don Heuninck and Frank 
Terris of the research department. 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO.— 
Cerelose is a popular and well known 
product in the meat industry, and Cere- 
lose representatives are apparently 
equally as popular and well known. Dr. 
J. H. Buchanan was, as usual, his genial 
self and did a great deal to make vis- 
itors feel welcome. Other members of 
the Corn Products staff, equally well 
versed in providing proper hospitality, 
included Dr. R. H. DeWaters, George 
McDonald, Harry Crown, T. C. Claw- 
son, and J. Glienke. The restful atmos- 
phere of the Corn Products suite pro- 
vided a comfortable background for 


= 
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MUCH TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE MAY BE LEARNED FROM THESE MEN 


As in past years the hospitality headquarters of The Griffith Laboratories was the meet- 

ing place of many men in the meat packing and allied industries. Seated (1. to r.): 

Howard A. Levy, M. C. Phillips, vice president, E. L. Griffith, chairman of the board, 

F. W. Griffith, vice president and Harry L. Gleason, sales manager. Standing: W. C. 

Young, V. H. Dodson, W. A. Gee, J. C. Hickey, L. E. McCrath, Al Lovell, Albert 
Szafranski, G. A. Lovell and W. E. Anderson. 


long and pleasant visits, and many 
annual meeting delegates took advan- 
tage of the hospitality provided. 
DANIELS MANUFACTURING CO. 
—A hearty welcome was given packers 
and sausage manufacturers who at- 
tended the packers’ meeting at the 
Drake this year by members of this 
company. Always popular hosts, J. S. 
Daniels, president, of Daniels Mfg. Co., 


and A. J. Kenaston, Chicago manager, 
were kept busy meeting and greeting 
their many friends throughout the in- 
dustry. One of nation’s outstanding 
manufacturers of cellophane wrappers 
and pioneers in the field of packaging, 
the Daniels Mfg. Co.’s experts were 
very helpful in answering the many 
questions visitors had in regard to 
sausage and meat packaging problems; 





ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR HOSPITALITY GROUPS 


Lined up along side and in front of this attractive room display, this group includes 
(Ll. to r.) J. A. Baker, manager, meat packers division, Milprint, Inc., D. F. Houdeshell, 
manager, sausage sales, John Morrell & Co., Paul Hultkrans, Milprint sales, Lester R. 
Zimmerman, Milprint, manager, Chicago district, Miss Tress Schipper, and W. D. Bain, 
Milprint sales, Russell E. Faulkner, sales, P. W. Pearson, beef division, John Morrell & 


Co., and Tom Smith, Cincinnati district manager for Milprint. 
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this firm enjoys wide acquaintanceship 
in the industry because of its willing- 
ness to cooperate at all times with 
sound, helpful merchandising advice. 
The assistance its representatives gave 
this year will go a long way toward 
leaving a pleasant, lasting impression 
on the minds of many packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers who attended the 
1943 meeting. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING 
CO.—Walter Somerville and Al Hally 
of the Dennison sales department were 
on hand at the meeting to greet their 
friends in the trade. They pointed out 
that although the organization is “knee 
deep” in war work at present, plans 
are now being formulated so that the 
meat packing industry will benefit 
greatly from what the company has 
learned while supplying important war 
materials to Uncle Sam. Billions of 
tags, labels, index tabs and other items 
are now being produced on government 
order, as well as such products as paper 
parachutes which will safely lower 
loads up to 50 lbs., caps and masks, gas 
mask repair kits, gun covers for anti- 
aircraft guns and similar items. The 
Dennison research department, they 
reported, is constantly working on new 
uses for paper and after the war some 
startling developments are promised. 
On more than one occasion, Mr. Somer- 
ville and Mr. Hally were complimented 
for the part the company is playing in 
the war effort. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 
INC.—The Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
had on hand a large staff including 
Phil T. Green, western division sales 
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Never a Dull Moment Between Program Highlights 


1.—Earl Giles, sales representative, and 
Martin Seligman, vice president, Kadiem, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2.—Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, 
Ky., was represented by E. G. Staley and 
F. C. Berk, both from the Chicago office. 
3.—Worcester Salt Co. hosts. Arthur J. 
Naebig and L. W. Coleman, both of the 
Chicago office, and John F. Spain, chief 
technician. 

4.—B. E. Hiles, Chicago manager, Alum- 
inum Cooking Utensil Co., enjoyed the 
program. 

5.—Ronald H. Marks, vice president, En- 
terprise, Inc., Dallas, Tex., and H. K. 
Hirsch, secretary and sales manager of 
the firm. 

6.—Ben Lupoff and Sol J. Lupoff, Ham- 
burg Casing Co., Inc., discuss matters. 


7.—Identification, Inc., Chicago, was rep- 
resented by Michael J. Leis, sales manager, 
and James H. Wells, president. 


8.—Sami S. Svendsen, casings broker, Chi- 
cago, and H. W. Wernecke, manager, ad- 
vertising sales, The National Provisioner. 


9.—Al Hally, regional sales manager, 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
10.—W. A. Gebhardt, Advanced Engineer- 
ing Corp., Milwaukee, and H. B. Howe, 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago. 


11.—H. A. Crown, technical sales, Corn 
Products Sales Co., and P. J. Morales, 
sales manager, Arkell Safety Bag Co. ; 


12.—B. R. McArdle and H. F. Staley, 
Thomson & Taylor Division, The War.” 
field Co. 
13.—Max J. Salzman, president, Max J, 9 
Salzman, Inc., Chicago. 
14.—Kent Tomlinson, 
Rubber Co., Chicago. 
15.—Johns-Manville men. J. F. Stone, © 
staff manager, refrigeration section, ingy. 
lation department, and G. E. Hinchliff, 
industrial division. 

16.—J. C. Mellon, French Oil Mill Ma 
chinery Co., Detroit, Mich., office and 
A. A. Hess, Continental Electric Co., Inc, 
Newark, N. J. 

17.—J. V. Jamison, Jr., chairman of the 
board, and Fred H. Wagner, Jr., general 
sales manager, both of Jamison Cold Stor. 
age Door Co. 


engineer, Gates — 


18.—Henry Rottersmann, president, Ad. 
vance Oven Co., St. Louis, Mo., and H, 
Smith Wallace, The National Provisioner, 
19.—Charles W. Hess, Specialty Mfrs. 
Sales Co., Chicago, and Charles W. Dieck- 
mann, president. 

20.—C. A. Rolfes and J. G. Cahill, Heekin 

Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





manager; Dr. J. A. Dunn, technical di- 
rector; Joe Conklin, L. M. Fitzhugh 
and C. C. Van Dyne, all Chicago sales 
representatives, to entertain and assist 
packers at the meeting in solving their 


“TEE-PAK” HOSPITALITY DISPENSED BY THIS GROUP 


Transparent Package Co. presented this group of representatives (I. to r.): Jack B. 

Kamm, Bob Sachs, C. F. Reed, Dr. J. L. Costa, president, E. E. Northway, E. O. John- 

son, vice president, M. L. Rosenthal, and Larry Tauber. The famous Club “Tee-Pak” 
was again one of the most popular spots for visitors at this year’s meeting. 


problems in the use of Alberger Process 
salt. These men are well known to the 
packing industry and their many 
friends were glad to see them at the 
packer meeting again this year. 


JOHN J. DUPPS CO.—Representa- © 
tives of this well known organization ~ 
were hosts to a large number of their 
packer friends again this year. John A. 
Dupps, president, headed the receiving 
line. R. R. Dwyer, vice president, was © 
on hand as a member of the John J. © 


Dupps Co. organization for the first ) — 


time at this meeting. Mr. Dwyer is] 
well known to the industry, having > 
been with Griffith Laboratories for” 

many years prior to his association ~ 
with Dupps. R. L. McTavish, secretary 
of the company, and J. W. Hubbard 
completed the list of Dupps men pres- 
ent. The suite was a popular one and 
the many visitors present displayed 
genuine interest in the developments 
of the Dupps line of equipment. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO.—The 
fact that Exact Weight scales have con- 
tributed much toward increasing the ef- 
ficiency and promoting economy of op 
eration in meat packing plants all over 
the country has resulted in a steadily 
increasing list of friends. This was e¥r 
denced again this year and many ques 
tions were asked regarding problems 
that have sprung up due to present op 
erating conditions. On hand and mak- 
ing the visitors feel at home were J. He 
Downer, H. B. Baumgardner and A. M 
Kupfer. 


ELENITE CO.—One of the busiest 7 
men at the Drake was Geo. G. Ellnet, > 
engineer of the Elenite Co. He was 
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the job early and late, meeting and 
talking can cleaning with packers from 
both the United States and Canada, 
and judging from his smiling face, was 
enjoying himself tremendously. 

ENTERPRISE, INC.—The air of 
genial hospitality constantly evident in 
the Enterprise headquarters is undoubt- 
edly responsible for the popularity this 
firm enjoys. Perfect hosts as always, 
R. H. Marks, vice president, and H. K. 
Hirsch, secretary and sales manager 
of the company, welcomed many promi- 
nent members of the industry to their 
suite at the Drake this year. With the 
limitless energy that characterizes both 
of these gentlemen, each found time to 
greet all of their old friends and to 
make many new friends at this year’s 
packers’ meeting. 

FEARN LABORATORIES, INC.— 
The luxuriously pleasant surroundings 
of Fearn headquarters and the affable 
group of Fearn men in attendance made 
every visitor immediately see that his 
visit to Fearn headquarters was worth- 
while. Smoked wild turkey sandwiches, 
prepared according to the exclusive 
Fearn methods, was again the feature 
taste-tempter of the company’s refresh- 
ments. This unique specialty has come 
to be the most sought after delicacy at 
the annual meeting. Fearn president 
H. E. Allen was always busy meeting 
his many friends in the industry. He 
was assisted in entertainment of guests 
by vice president E. A. Johnson, treas- 
urer H. L. McCalab, company secretary 
Ruth A. Hampton, sales manager W. E. 
Kicker, J. W. Jones, F. J. Potts, A. R. 
Goodson, K. G. Potts, Ivan G. Potts, W. 


ACES, DEUCES AND TREYS 


1.—Linker Machines, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
was represented by R. M. Perkins, Wm. 
Karius and Joe Murray. 

2.—Here is Fred C. Cahn, Fred C. Cahn, 
Inc., Chicago. 

3.—A. V. Crary, vice president, and J. P. 
Louderman, assistant district sales manager, 


both of Continental Can Co. 

4.—Liquid Carbonic Corp. had as its rep- 
resentatives C. R. Skidd, L. F. Davaney, 
sales manager, Dry Ice department, and 
Robert Matthei. 

5.—Floyd Self, assistant sales manager, 
Anemostat Corporation of America. 
6.—W. L. Hutton, vice president, J. F. 
Thomas, president, and R. L. Montgomery, 
Chicago representative, were hosts for 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co., Keokuk, Ia. 
7.—At the hospitality headquarters of the 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
were G. J. Underwood, R. T. Yates and 
H. M. Wendle, acting as hosts. 

8.—H. T. McKay, Chicago manager, food 
industries section, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

9.—J. F. Eaton (right) district manager 
at Chicago for Kalamazoo Vegetable 


Parchment Co., and his assistant, R. BE, | 
McKamy (left), with J. B. Kindleberger, ” 
manager, meat and poultry packing divi- 7 
sion of the firm. 


10.—C. A. Pemberton, C. A. Pemberton © 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, W. R. Carroll, - 
general superintendent, Canada Packers, 7 
Ltd., Toronto, and Geo. G. Elliner, engi- 7 
neer, Elenite Co., New York, N. Y. 


11.—E. A. Thiele, vice president, Kold. 
Hold Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich. 2 


12.—M. L. Abramson, vice president in © 
Chicago office, Central States Paper and 
Bag Co. 


13.—Marvin L. Fergestad, sales engineer, 
Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif, 7 
chats with Roger Sprague, sales manager, 7 
Baker Ice Machine Co., Omaha, Neb. 


14.—Fred R. Bliss, Chicago district man- 7 
ager, industrial division, Dexter Folder Co, © 
N. Y. ‘ 
15.—J. Fred Schmidt, president, J. Fred 

Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
Ray Seipp, sales manager, edible products 
division, Glidden Co., Chicago, and A. A. ~ 
Levinson, general sales manager, Glidden 

Company. 





H. Allison, Sam Selfridge, C. E. Con- 
nors, B. R. Chapman, M. W. Smith and 
R. P. McBride. 


FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO.—The hospitality headquarters of 
the French Oil Mill Machinery Co. of 
Piqua, Ohio, at the Drake had as hosts 
C. B. Upton, general manager of the 





GLOBE CO. PERSONNEL AT MEETING 


This group in the hospitality headquarters of the Globe Co., includes (front row) Bruno 

George, C. Bonifield, plant manager, Jake Lissner, southwestern representative, C. E. 

Gambill, president, R. L. Gambill, executive vice president, Frank J. Bilek, chief engineer, 

Willis Moorhead and Leo J. McQueen, (Rear): Walter R. Conrad, John Keth, J. W. 
Steiner, George L. Hoyt, secretary, and John F. Moorhead. 
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company, and Joe Mellon. The increase ~ 
in animal slaughter has made the ~ 
equipment manufactured by this com- 
pany of extreme interest to the indus- 7 
try. Guests were greatly interested in 7 
what Messrs. Upton and Mellon had to” 
say while the refreshment needs of visi- 
tors were being taken care of. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS" 
PORTATION CO.—Visiting packers 
found the General American headquar-_ 
ters an interesting and important one 
to visit this year. The steady flow of 9 
visitors proved the popularity of this @ 
suite at the Drake more this year than 
ever before. Because of the excellent ™ 
reputation this company enjoys in con- 
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nection with the handling of meats and 
meat products in transit, the packers 
were given expert advice by the staff. 
On hand to discuss the various prob- 
lems packers are facing in connection 
with packinghouse refrigerator car 
supply were E. J. Larson, E. H. Gard- 
ner, J. H. Davis, E. P. Pallardy, C. L. 
Phillip, R. P. McCord, C. L. Thomp- 
son, John P. Morrissey and Frank C. 
Schmidt. 

THE GLOBE CO.—The alert, aggres- 
sive spirit that characterizes The Globe 
Co. was evident in full measure at Globe 
headquarters. President C. E. Gambill 
and executive vice president R. L. Gam- 
bill have apparently imparted much of 
their enthusiasm to others in the or- 
ganization. For this reason, activity 
was always at high pitch. Sandwiches 
and refreshments were provided for 
visitors, who were greeted and enter- 
tained by the Globe staff. Globe men in 
attendance included Frank J. Bilek, 
chief engineer, C. Bonifield, plant man- 
ager, John F. Moorhead, J. W. Steiner, 
John Keth, Walter.R. Conrad, Jake 
Lissner, Willis Moorhead, Leo J. Mc- 
Queen, Bruno George and G. L. Hoyt. 

GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. 
CO.—Many unique and efficient devices 
to enable packers to meet government 
marking regulations had been devised 
by this concern in the past year. Hence, 
there was considerable interest in ex- 
hibits of Great Lakes branding and 
marking equipment on display. Com- 
pany president John H. Payton and sec- 
retary J. H. McPheron were kept busy 
constantly explaining the merits and 


application of their equipment for in- 
gredient marking, labeling and casing 
printing, with Joseph Loftus assisting 
in explaining their equipment. 


ON HAND TO HELP THEIR PACKER FRIENDS 


1.—Visking Corporation group: Seated (lI. 
to r.): J. V. Smith, H. R. DeCressey, S. D. 
Collins, E. B. Cahn, H. A. Lotka, Bob Lin- 
dahl, David S. Nay and Frank Kennedy. 
Standing: Oliver Goldsmith, D. G. Roberts, 
J. D. Foran, C. A. Pemberton, H. J. EI- 
liott, C. A. Beckman, Ed Cross, W. R. 
Hemrich, A. W. Peters, E. J. Marum, C. 
W. Whitford, L. E. Houck and F. G. 
Adams. 

2.—Frank Hoy (left), meat section, OPA, 
Washington; Carl Weisel, president, Weisel 
& Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Charles F. 
Wetterling, president, Chas. Wetterling & 
Sons, Chicago. 

3.—Premier Casing Co. (I. to r.): Herman 
Goldberg, Milt Goldberg, Dan Summer, J. 
Hax and J. Dovia. 

4.—Van Loan & Co., Inc., plays host. 
Seated (1. to r.) are Jack Haug, Van Loan 
& Co., New York, N. L. Hofmann, vice 


president, Hofmann Packing Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Louis A. Sucher, k 
president, the Charles Sucher Packing Co, 
Dayton, O. Those standing are John 5 
Weyer, president, Van Loan & Co., f 
Carl A. Bruch, Chicago spice broker, and 
H. L. Neth, the Chas. Sucher Packing Co,” 
5.—Louis Melind Co. group. From left 
right are R. Melind, vice president, Vigu 
ginia King, C. Whiting, assistant ger 
manager, and B. Stewart, assistant 
president. 
6.—This foursome at the John J. D 
Co. headquarters includes J. W. Hubb 
Chicago, Mrs. M. E. Clarke, secretary 
Mr. Dupps, R. L. McTavish, secretary, a 
John A. Dupps, president. 

7.—Mongolia Importing Co. George rE 
Reichert, Chicago, Andrew T. Terry, vice 
president, L. R. Stupnick, New York and 

P. H. Turner, western representative, ~ 





THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES. 
—Prague Powder headquarters in the 
Drake hotel was a recognized gathering 
spot for annual meeting visitors. Com- 
pany chairman E. L. Griffith, assisted 
by vice presidents F. W. Griffith and M. 
C. Phillips, acted as official hosts for the 
company. Sales manager Harry L. 
Gleason and his staff were present. 
Company representatives in attendance 
included Howard A. Levy, W. C. Young, 
W. F. Stutz, P. D. Bartholomew, J. C. 
Hickey, V. B. C. Woodcroft, W. A. 
Gee, W. E. Anderson, E. L. Hall, L. E. 
McCrath, L. Lovell, George A. Lovell, 
I. T. Suits, Arthur Ryan, S. C. Strahan, 
C. A. Wood, V. H. Dodson and Al- 
bert Szafranski. Delicious refreshments 
were available for visitors and Griffith 


H. J. MAYER & SONS WELCOMES GUESTS 


Visitors to the H. J. Mayer & Sons headquarters were cordially greeted by the veteran 
H. J. Mayer, sr., seated; Frank A. Mayer, E. R. Flemming, Charles F. Mayer. S. A. 


Mayer and Jim Addison. 
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experts in atendance were always glad 
to assist the company’s guests in se : 
ing processing problems. 


PHIL HANTOVER, INC.—F 
Hantover, president, well-known Kangig 
City purveyor of packinghouse and saw 
sage manufacturing supplies, presided 
as host at the company headquarters) 
The genial Phil has been well known 
to the industry for many years and the) 
number of guests was proof not only of | 
his personal popularity but also of 
of the products of the “House of P 
Teege” as well. Hospitality, souvenirs =) 
and good fellowship were dispensed 
the visitors. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO.—The B 
kin Can Co., Cincinnati, O., maintain 
hospitality headquarters this year 
its representatives were visited by 
many of their old friends C. A. Rolfes 
and J. G. Cahill, both of the sales de 
partment, were doing the honors. As 
with many other businesses, the war 
activity has thrown the company’s op © 
erations off schedule for the duration” 
but its members are looking forward 
the resumption of more normal Y 
tions with the meat packing indust 
after the war has been won. 


HERCULES POWDER CO—TH 
Hercules rooms at the Drake were 
scene of a combination of good fell 
ship and interested conversation on% 
Brisgo thermoplastic compound 
cially designed to provide an effed 
and quick method of removing hog lia 
after the regular dehairing operatit 
Hospitality was dispensed by Le 
Killilea, H. M. Wendle and G. J. Un 
wood. 


J. S. HOFFMAN CO.—While thee 
tomary display of Hoffman prod 
was not presented to annual meet 
visitors, guests at Hoffman 
quarters seemed to enjoy their 
The congenial, comfortable atmosp 
and the refreshments provided 
guests made-many visitors pay 
visits. President Harry I. Hoffman 
assisted in meeting and greeting gu 
by vice president J. J. Zahler, 
manager J. W. Clapper, M. E. Bush, 
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K. Mizruchy, C. A. Faye and R. E. Haw- 
ley. The Hoffman line of related food 
products was a favorite subject of dis- 
cussion. 

HOWE ICE MACHINE CO.—The 
Howe headquarters at the Drake this 
year was in very capable hands as usual 
and the gracious hospitality there was 
appreciated by many visitors at this 
year’s meeting. Guests of H. B. Howe, 
president of Howe Ice Machine Co., a 
pioneer in the field of refrigeration, 
were well taken care of with many help- 
ful suggestions regarding refrigeration 
requirements for sound, efficient pack- 
inghouse operation. The firm’s many 
friends throughout the industry will 
long remember the assistance given 
them this year. 

IDENTIFICATION, INC.—President 
James H. Wells and Mrs. Wells, assisted 
by sales manager Michael J. Leis, were 
on hand at the convention headquarters 
of the “Zipp” casing people to meet and 
greet visitors. Company officials stated 
that new uses and applications are 
being developed for the company’s prod- 
ucts and great interest was shown in 
these uses by packer guests. 

INDEPENDENT CASING CO.— 
Long association with the industry and 
a record of imparting comfort to guests 
on innumerable previous occasions makes 
the Independent Casing Co. head- 
quarters a compulsory stopping place. 
President L. W. Pfaelzer and his fellow 
executives, Chas. A. Raynor, B. A. Geier 
and George Fisher, always managed to 
act as gracious hosts. They were 
assisted by M. E. Deming, Chas. G. 
Stohrer, Irwin Hirsch, H. J. Altheimer, 
Mike Krauss, Sam Isaac and H. A. 
Strauss. 

JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR 
CO.—Although he had planned to at- 
tend the Institute meeting, J. V. Jami- 
son, 3rd. was suddenly called to Wash- 
ington. J. V. Jamison, jr., and Fred 
Wagner, jr., were on hand, 





however, 


and seemed to be enjoying themselves. 
Commenting on the activities of the 
Institute, J. V. Jamison, jr., remarked 
that he had been an Institute member 
since its founding some 37 years ago. 
This is a record that few can match. 
Jamison cold storage doors incidentally 
came in for a bit of discussion at the 
Jamison hospitality headquarters. 

KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING 

CO.—The Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., Lans- 
ing, Mich., which in the past has always 
had one of the most interesting exhib- 
its at the convention, displaying its fa- 
mous hold-over plates for packer 
trucks, this year was ably represented 
by Ed. Thiele, vice president. Kold- 
Hold is heavily engaged in war work 
and its plant and research department 
are exceptionally well equipped to ren- 
der a degree of service to the packing 
industry later on that was unheard of 
before the war. 
- LIQUID CARBONIC CORP.—C. R. 
Skidd and Robert Matthei are known 
throughout the meat industry for their 
knowledge of refrigerating problems. 
They have been responsible for intro- 
ducing Red Diamond Dry Ice to many 
packers and their headquarters are al- 
ways a source of information on re- 
frigeration of perishable products in 
transit. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP.—R. E. 
Hinchliff, Chicago, and J. F. Stone, New 
York, held open house for the packers 
in their suite at the Drake hotel during 
the meeting. The knowledge and friend- 
liness of these men benefited many visi- 
tors who wanted information on the 
Johns-Manville complete line of insula- 
tion, roofing, waterproofing, transite 
pipe and power plant specialties. 

H. J. MAYER & SONS CO.—“The 
Man Who Knows,” with his engaging 
and interesting personality, headed the 
delegation of Neverfail men at the con- 
vention. H. J. Mayer, sr., with his life- 
time of knowledge of meat processing, 


READY TO GREET OPPENHEIMER FRIENDS 


Oppenheimer Casing Co. presented this hospitality group. Front row: Martin Hirsch 
and Seymour Oppenheimer, vice presidents, M. S. Holstein, vice president and sales 
hig manager, and Gordon Nussbaum. Back row: Joe Burke, Lee Breadman, Roy Bloom, 
is Arthur Luft, Steve Greenfield, Joe Messing and William D. Berger, vice president and 
West Coast manager. 
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The "Welcome" Sign Was 
Out 


1.—Jim Gibson (left), Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, visiting with H. A” 
Kron, Chicago Cold Storage Warehouge 
Co., C. H. Romeiser, provision depart 
ment manager, Wilson & Co., Chi ; 
J. H. Edmondson, vice president, Chic; 
Cold Storage Warehouse Co., and A. Kes. 
ler, Kroger Grocery and Baking Co, 7 
2.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., wag 
represented by Al R. Runkel, H. R. P, 
Floyd H. Crego and H. A. Olendorf. 
3.—Diamond Crystal Salt Co. group, 
(Seated): Joe Conklin, L. M. Fitzhugh and" 
C. C. Van Dyne, Chicago representatives” 
Standing are Dr. J. A. Dunn, techr i 
director, and Phil T. Green, western di” 
visional sales manager. 2 
4.—W. S. Bodinus, Chicago office, Carrier 
Corporation, Charles Pucks, general super. 
intendent, Agar Packing & Provision 
Corp., Chicago, R. C. White and William 
B. Rorison, Chicago office of Carrier Corp, 
5.—Hospitality the S. Oppenheimer & Co, 
way. (Seated): E. C. Richter, Fred BE 
Bechstein and Leo Weglein. Standing are 
A. Heilig, Al Weil and Bob Bechstein. 


6.—P. A. Schuster and B. J. Roehm, Afral 
Corp.; Leonard Derleth, owner, Leonard 
Derleth, Indianapolis, Ind., and William ~ 
E. Oliver, general manager, Afral Corp. 2 
7.—Ready Foods Canning Corp. enter — 7 
tains. R. S. Solinsky (left), WPB; Miss J. 
Highfield, Ready Foods Conniag Corp; 
Henry E. Staffel, president, Ready Foods > 
Canning Corp.; Frank Young, Rose Pack ~ 
ing Co., Chicago, and H. W. Glasgow, | 
Ready Foods Canning Corp. 4 
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is always able to contribute to any) 
gathering or discussion. His sons, Chas. 5) 
F. Mayer, Frank A. Mayer, and §. A @ 
Mayer, are fortunate in having im 
herited many of the fine qualities of ~ 
their famous father. J. O. Strigle, E. R. 
Flemming and H. J. Addison also 
greeted their many friends. 
MILPRINT, INC.—The Milprint staff 
of packaging and merchandising ex- 
perts were at the Drake in full foree 
again this year to uphold the firm’s tra- 
ditional welcome to the visitors, offer- 
ing their usual sound merchandising 
advice. The Milprint hospitality suite 
featured an attractive display which 
told the story of the size and scope of 
their organization. A part of the diy 
play dramatized the complete service @> 
packers—possibly because of the x7 
number of men the Milprint organize 
tion has in the field from coast to cous 
plus five manufacturing plants local 
in Milwaukee, Philadelphia and Los 
geles to back up its field men. Ba 
year Milprint brings its new package 
developments to the packers’ meet 
to demonstrate the valuable contr 
tion it has to offer the industry to 
in its packaging problems. Many p 
ers and food manufacturers have 
to think of Milprint as a supplier 
of cellophane and transparent film & 
cause of the aggressive promotion @& 
these types of materials, but their! 







































teresting display also illustrated a host 
of additional packaging and advertis- 
ing materials which Milprint makes, in- 
cluding wrappers of parchment, glass- 
ine, greaseproof, aluminum and other 
foils, coated papers, etc. Folding car- 
tons, lithographed can labels, litho- 
graphed advertising displays, etc. were 
also illustrated. In attendance at this 
popular hospitality suite were Jim 
Baker, manager meat packers’ division, 
Roy Hanson, vice president, Lester Zim- 
merman, Chicago district manager, 
Russ Faulkner, merchandising man- 
ager, Paul B. Hultkrans, manager war 
packaging division, Tom Smith, man- 
ager Cincinnati district, Cliff Williams, 
Hugo Heller, jr., and Harry Jones of the 
Chicago district, Bill Bain, Ben Al- 
theimer and Lee Clark of national sales 
department. ‘ 


MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO.—The 
Mongolia Importing Co.’s_ hospitality 
headquarters at the Knickerbocker hotel 
was the scene of a steady procession 
of guests—a tribute to the growing 
popularity of the manufacturers of 
“Nostrip” casings. Ahdrew T. Terry, 
vice president, was in charge of the 
rooms, ably assisted by George F. 
Reichert, Chicago representative, L. R. 
Stupnick, New York, and P. H. Turner, 
western representative. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. 
—With company representatives greet- 
ing old friends in the industry and mak- 
ing many new ones, the North Ameri- 
can Car Corp. hospitality headquarters 
was one of the highlights of the pack- 
ers’ gathering at the Drake this year. 
L. H. S. Roblee, president, F. O. Leffler, 
vice president, and J. J. Ryan, general 
agent, offered their guests helpful and 
valuable information, and all agreed 
that their visit was a profitable one. 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO.—The 
hospitality headquarters of the Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co. was one of the 
busiest and most attended spots at the 
1943 meeting. Important people from 
all parts of the country made this one 
of their regular meeting places and 
dynamic president Harry D. Oppen- 
heimer, assisted by vice presidents Sey- 
mour Oppenheimer, Martin Hirsch, M. 
S. Holstein, and W. D. Berger, did a 
masterful job of making guests feel 
welcome. Other Oppenheimer men in 
attendance included R. M. Bloom, Lee 
E. Breadman, Joseph Burke, Steve 
Greenfield, Arthur Luft, Joseph Mes- 
sing and Gordon Nussbaum. A variety 
of refreshments and delicacies were 
provided for visitors and company rep- 
resentatives were kept busy explaining 
the new method of sausage linking de- 
veloped by Oppenheimer engineers. 
Every man on the Oppenheimer exec- 
utive and sales staff has a host of 
friends in the industry and each did his 
part in making guests comfortable. 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO.—Hosts at 
the S. Oppenheimer suite at the Drake 
hotel were Fred E. Bechstein, R. M. 
Bechstein, Anton Heilig, A. E. Weil, Leo 
Weglein and Jack Shribman. Refresh- 
ments and a congenial atmosphere were 
provided for guests and company rep- 
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QUITE AN ARRAY OF TALENT IS PICTURED HERE 


Hospitality headquarters of the Fearn Laboratories, Inc. was one of the more popular ¥ 
spots at this year’s meeting. Seated (I. to r.): W. E. Kicker, E. A. Johnson, Ruth A, J 


Hampton, H. L. McCaleb, H. E. Allen and J. W. Jones. Standing: F. J. Potts, A. R, 
Goodson, K. G. Potts, W. H. Allison, Ivan G. Potts, Sam Selfridge, C. E. Connors, B. R. 
Chapman, M. W. Smith and R. P. McBride. 


resentatives who were always engaged 
in meeting their many friends through- 
out the industry. President L. C. Stix 
was fortunately able to attend the meet- 
ing this year and devote part of his 
time to meeting his numerous friends 
in the industry. 

PREMIER CASING CO.—As a 
group, Milt Goldberg, Herman Gold- 
berg, Dan Summer, John Hax and J. 
Dovia have seemingly more friends than 
any similar group in the industry. This 
is especially true if the number of 
visitors at Premier Casing Co. head- 
quarters can be taken as an indication 
of their wide circle of acquaintances. 
Annual meeting guests included promi- 
nent men from all sections of the coun- 
try. Refreshments were provided. 

THE PRESERVALINE MANU- 
FACTURING CO., INC.—Once again 
the Preservaline headquarters was one 
of the most popular at the meeting. Lee 
J. Kenyon, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, headed the list of “Presco”’ 


men and was ably assisted by Ted 


Brown, Andy Schnell, Joe Ryan, Hans © 


Daube, Tom Stoltenborg, Ed Gisch, 7 
Louis Rosmarin, Abe Robillard and last, 4 
but not least, Karl Rein, in entertain. ~ 
ing their guests. Preservaline’s 63 years’ 
experience in supplying its famous 
“Presco” pickling salt and Boars Head © 
seasonings has resulted in many within 
the industry coming to the company 
for help in solving their many wartime 
problems. 


PURE CARBONIC, INC.—The Pure 
Carbonic delegation at the meeting was 
headed by L. F. Kilmarx, general sales 
manager, ably assisted by C. W. King, 
Chicago district manager, E. P. Mitch- 
ell, assistant district manager, Chicago, 
R. C. Peters, district manager, Kansas 
City, and B. C. Lowe, Des Moines sales 
representative, who welcomed their 
many friends in the industry at the 
Drake. On hand to give the sales de- 
partment a boost whenever a tough 
technical problem came up was A. J. 


WHAT A STORY! WHAT A STORY! 
Yes, we'll bet it was a good one that they heard. Left to right are J. S. Scala, president, 
Gold Medal Packing Corp., Utica, N. Y., Joseph Loftus and J. H. McPherson, secretary, 
both of Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, Lt. McDougall, U. S. N. and 
John H. Payton, president, Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. 
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CONVIVIALITY ON THE UPPER FLOORS 


1.—(Seated): George C. Hofmann, vice president, R. A. Hof- 
mann, secretary, and Lawrence Hofmann, treasurer, all of North 
Side Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., C. A. Albrecht, secretary, 
Reimer’s Sausage Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and Fred J. Herman, presi- 
dent, Herman’s Sausage Factory, Tampa, Fla. Standing: Jim 
Addison (left), H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago, H. A. Elliott, 
general manager, Elliott & Co., Duluth, Minn., Matt Brown, 
vice president, Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont.; H. J. 
Mayer, sr., and Charles F. Mayer, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co.; 
0. G. Myhrman, general superintendent, Elliott & Co., S. A. 
Mayer, Frank A. Mayer and E. R. Flemming, all of H. J. Mayer 
& Sons Co. 

2—F. S. Anderson, H. P. Smith Paper Co., Chas. Ries, Wall 
Packing Co., Sturgeon, Mich.; Earl H. Townsend, H. P. Smith 
Paper Co., H. J. Koenig, quality control, Armour and Company; 
E. J. Schoenthaler, H. P. Smith Paper Co., H. L. Neth, the 
Chas. Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, Ohio, Louis A. Sucher, vice 
president, Chas. Sucher Packing Co., and Jack Pendexter, H. P. ; id 
Smith Paper Co. 

3.—A happy crowd was found in the hospitality headquarters of 
the Fearn Laboratories at this year’s meeting. 


4.—Milt Goldberg, (seated), Premier Casing Co., Chicago, Glenn 
Bond, livestock buyer, Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
Louis F. Holscher, sales manager, Cook Packing Co., Scottsbluff, 
Neb., R. D. Stearns, treasurer, Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, 





Mich., Thomas O. Jones, vice president, Peet Packing Co., at 
Bay City, Mich., William Weisberg, secretary, Vienna Sausage 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and Dan Summer, Premier Casing Co., Chi- 
cago. 


5.—A goodly crowd of guests enjoying themselves at the head- 
quarters of The Globe Co., Chicago. 


Granata, manager of applied engineer- lend-lease purposes, and has a national known persons in the packing industry. 


ing. This firm’s headquarters is always 
a favorite meeting place. 

READY FOODS CANNING CORP.— 
President Henry E. Staffel seems to 
know everyone of importance in the 
meat packing field through his years 
of contact with the industry. This con- 
cern is a volume packer of all types of 
canned meats for the armed forces and 


reputation for its dog food. President 
Staffel, acting as official host for the 
company, was assisted by H. W. Glas- 
gow and Miss J. Highfield. 

SAYER & CO., INC.—As usual, the 
headquarters of Sayer & Co., was one 
of the most popular gathering places. 
This year it was at the Drake and its 
visitors included some of the best 
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Genial Paul Rosenfeld, president, was 
the gracious host and had with him 
an able staff ameng whom were Robert 
Blumberg, A. Schwam, Wm. A. Eyler, 
Kurt Georgi, Curt Brand, Wm. Lowe, 
Edward Feih, Mack Warner and L. R. 
Hausman. : 
SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CO.— 
Shellmar Products this year did not 
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bring all its men in to the meeting, but 
the company was ably represented by 
J. H. Huse of the Chicago sales staff 
of the company, who had headquarters 
at the Seneca hotel. Mr. Huse, playing 
a lone hand, did a first rate job of 
getting around at the meeting. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER CO.—More 
than ever before, packers and sausage 
manufacturers, including many of the 
industry’s most important people, 
thronged to the H. P. S. suite at the 
Drake hotel, where they enjoyed quick 
snatches of fun, entertainment and re- 
freshments provided in abundant meas- 
ure by the congenial, popular H. P. S. 
staff. The H. P. Smith Paper Co. hospi- 
tality invitation to the packing industry 
this year stressed the theme, “The war 
effort comes first.’”’ Musical entertain- 
ment featuring Mary Kay, widely 
known accordianist and Hammond or- 
ganist, and Lois Pertell, songstress, en- 
livened odd moment visits between ses- 
sions and provided enjoyable entertain- 
ment for many a busy visitor. This 
year photographs were taken of guests 
within an ornate gilded frame entitled 
“The H. P. Smith Paper Co. Album” 
and much fun evolved from the use of 
“Gay Nineties” props. This feature is 
one of the highlights each year at the 
annual packers’ gathering and is en- 
joyed by the hosts of friends this com- 
pany enjoys throughout the industry. 
Prints of all photographs taken are 
mailed to all who posed, shortly after 
the meeting. The welcoming committee 
consisted of members of the H. P. Smith 
staff headed by popular Ed Schoen- 
thaler, sales manager, and included 
Pete Massey, Jack Pendexter, Earl 
Townsend, Jim Scofield, George Malm- 
gren, Chas. Yegge, Frances McGillis, 
Helen Kincs, Dorothy Gill and F. S. 
Anderson, advertising department. 

JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.—Con- 
gratulations were in order at the John 
E. Smith’s Sons Co. hospitality head- 


PRESERVALINE TURNS OUT_IN FORCE 
These men represented the Preservaline Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., at this year’s 
meeting. First row (1. to r.): Andy Schnell, Ted Brown, Joe Ryan, Hans Daube and 
Tom Stoltenborg. Rear row: Ed Gisch, Louis Rosmarin, Abe Robillard, Lee J. Kenyon 
and Karl Rein. 


quarters because 1943 marks the com- 
pany’s seventy-fifth year of continuous 
service to the meat packing industry. 
This is a record to be well proud of and 
its significance was appreciated by the 
many visitors who dropped in to visit 
the Smith group. On hand to welcome 
the guests were Richard C. Smith, pres- 
ident, Walter J. Richter, vice president, 
Walter B. Richter, midwestern sales, 
Jack Sabean, New England sales; Wm. 
F. Mueller, far western sales, and 
H. L. Hunn, chief engineer. Missing 
this year was Harold E. Smith, vice 
president, who couldn’t get away to 


AMERICAN CAN CO. REPRESENTATIVES 
Hospitality headquarters of the American Can Co. had the following men as hosts: Front 
row (I. to r.): H. M. Nicholls, M. P. Cortilet and M. A. Whalen. Rear row: N. C. 
Schultz, J. T. Ensminger, E. G. Weimer and J. M. Nicoll. 
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make the trip. Lt. (j.g.) Baldwin Smith, 
who is in the aviation branch of the 
Navy, spent some time at the meeting. 


SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES CO.— 
The “Old Timer,” Chas. W. Dieckmann, 
is one of the most sought after individ- 
uals at annual meetings of the meat 
industry. There are good reasons why 
this should be, inasmuch as he is one 
of the best informed individuals on sau- 
sage manufacturing and grinding prob- 
lems. His grinder knives and plates and 
sausage manufacturing accessories have 
been known in the industry for many 
years. Assisted by Chas. W. Hess, the 
“Old Timer” greeted his many friends 
in the industry. 


SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC. 
—Company representatives at the 1943 
meeting included H. A. Olendorf, Floyd 
H. Crego, Al R. Runkel, and H. R. Parr. 
Spencer Kellogg owns and operates one 
of the pioneer manufacturing plants 


engaged in the production of soya flour, 


and binder materials for meat packers 
and processors and company represent- 
atives have wide experience in applica- 
tion of their products in the meat plant. 
Many visitors to the company’s head- 
quarters took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to get the latest information on 
the use of company products, and to 
examine samples of products on display. 


WM. J. STANGE CO.—Men on the 
Stange staff are experts in providing 
entertaining and diverting surroundings 
for the company’s visitors at hospitality 
headquarters. President Wm. B. Dur- 
ling has a host of friends in the i 
dustry, as have each of the other Stange 
representatives. For this reason, Stange 
rooms at the Drake were always well 
attended and often crowded to capacity. 
Secretary-treasurer Frank M. Hartigan 
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and vice president Aladar Fonyo, to- 
gether with sales manager Joe W. Graf, 
greeted convention guests, assisted by 
T. M. Lind, J. B. McKoane, T. L. Allen, 
yv. E. Berry, H. A. Hughes, H. R. Ansel, 
s, J. Davin, John Terry, H. A. Wedin, 
Park B. Wile, Irving Zeiler and David J. 
Rintleman. 

SAMI S. SVENDSEN.—One of the 
most popular hosts welcoming the many 
yisitors at this year’s packers’ meeting 
was Mr. Svendsen. Considered a veteran 
in the casing field because of his wealth 
of experience, he rendered valuable 
service to his many friends in the in- 
dustry, as well as greeting them in 
good fellowship. Mr. Svendsen has done 
a great deal to make members of the 
industry more appreciative of the part 
ox bile, pepsin skins, and frozen glands 
play in the present world-wide conflict. REPRESENTING H. P. SMITH PAPER CO. 

SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORP. This capable group welcomed H. P. Smith Paper Co. visitors at the 1943 meeting. 
—This is one company that is not only (Front row, |. to r.): Miss F. MacGillis, Ed Schoenthaler, James Scofield and P. Massey. 
doing a bang-up job in the meat pack- (Rear row): George Malmgren, Earl Townsend, Miss E. Murray and J. Pendexter. 
ing and sausage manufacturing indus- 
try but also is playing a major part 
in the war effort. L. R. Swift and W. J. 
Butler were on hand for the company 
| and were busy chatting with their large 
S year's number of friends at their hospitality 
ibe and headquarters in the Drake hotel. 








ce THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO.— 

The outstanding success story of the 
Smith, Thomas Truck & Caster Co. is indica- 
of the tive of the excellence of the truck and 
eeting. caster lines it manufactures. The com- 

pany is in only its sixth year, but from 
Bee a small beginning has expanded into its 


oe own sizable plant in Keokuk and a 
individ- branch in Buffalo, N. Y. The meat pack- 
e meat ing industry has come in for a lot of 








ns why attention from the company and its rep- 
18 one resentatives have become a “regular” 
On sae at packer meetings. As a fitting trib- 
g prob- ute to its sixth anniversary, the com- 
—— pany has been awarded the Army-Navy 
: “E.” Hosts were J. F. Thomas, presi- 
r many dent, and W. L. Hutton, vice president, ; SEVEN Is A LUCKY NUMBER 
ess, the both of Keokuk, and R. L. Montgom- This Corn Products Sales Co. group includes (seated), J. Glienke, Lt. R. B. Slouf, U. S. 
friends ery, Chicago representative. Marine Corps, Harry Crown, T. C. Clawson and (standing) Dr. R. H. DeWaters, Dr. 
TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO.— J. H. Buchanan and Géorge McDonald. 
S, INC. “CLUB TEE-PAK,” occupying its usual 
he 1943 location in the Drake hotel, was again 
f, Floyd the feature spot of the hospitality head- 
R. Parr. quarters. Everything that could be done 
ites one to make visitors comfortable had been 
plants taken care of, and the large number of 
ya flour, visitors furnished excellent evidence of 
packers the popularity of the club. Company 


present- president Dr. J. L. Costa and vice pres- 





applica- ident E. O. Johnson were assisted in 
t plant. meeting and entertaining convention 

s head- guests by advertising manager J. B. 
| Oppor- Kamm. The entire Tee-Pak staff, in- 
ition on cluding M. L. Rosenthal, L. B. Tauber, 

and to E. E. Northway, M. L. Hofman, D. A. 

display. Heyne, B. J. Wien, Bob Sachs, R. A. 

on the Morse, C. J. Schutz and C. F. Reed were 
-oviding In attendance. 
undings TRAVER CORPORATION.—Packer 
— — who met at the Traver hospital- 

_ Dur i mien! . 

the in- Sa ema A vlieady flow of VISITORS WELCOMED AT SAYER & COMPANY, INC. HEADQUARTERS 
- Stange guests was given sound, helpful infor- A complete complement of talent was sent to this year’s meeting by Sayer & Company, 
, Stange mation on packaging, which is the Inc. When the headquarters of this organization was visited, the above group was found. 
ys well Traver Corporation’s specialty. Traver First row, (I. to r.): Kurt Georgi, Wm. A. Eyler, Robert Blumberg, Paul Rosenfeld, presi- 


apacity. 


rartigan is one of the outstanding companies in dent and Curt Brand. Second row: Wm. Lowe, Edward Feih, A. Schwam, Mack Warner 
a 


the nation rendering this service. The and L. R. Hausman. 
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staff in attendance, realizing that now 
more than ever before packaging serv- 
ice and advice are needed in view of 
the problems of material availability, 
necessity of food protection against 
possibility of poison gas, salt brine, ex- 
cessive humidity, heat, cold, water im- 
mersion and countless other hazards 
which now intervene between produc- 
tion and consumption, found the visi- 
tors very appreciative in receiving as- 
sistance and advice on how others have 
met the same or similar problems, and 
have had worked out for them a solution 
of their requirements. The staff on hand 
to greet their many friends and visitors 
included V. J. Sheridan, sales manager, 
Paul Traver, secretary, George W. 
Green, assistant to president, C. D. 
Ackerman, sales supervisor, Fred Lind- 
ermuth, art director, C. W. Dickinson, 
Pittsburgh sales, and Major R. M. Mc- 
Creary, U. S. Army, who in civilian 
life is a vice president of The Traver 
Corporation. 

VAN LOAN & CO., INC.—John Max 
Weyer, president of Van Loan & Co., 
Inc., New York City, who is one of the 
best known spice men in the country, 
was in charge of the hospitality head- 
quarters of his company at the Knicker- 
bocker hotel during the meeting. A 
continuous procession of packers visited 
the rooms and judging by the beaming 
faces of the guests, a good time was 
being enjoyed by all. Their spirit, how- 
ever, did not interfere with the more 
serious matters of business discussions 
that were in frequent evidence. 

VILTER MFG. CO.—A steady flow 
of visitors again proved the popularity 
of the Vilter suite at the Drake this 
year. They were given expert advice on 
analyzing their refrigeration require- 
ments. Attending the meeting, greeting 
old friends and new in the industry 
and among the government officials 
present were Frank D. Kirk, general 
sales manager, H. J. Jessel, sales pro- 
motion manager, Deane E. Perham, 








WEIGHING 
THE MATTER 


Whatever J. H. Downer 
(left), Exact Weight 
Scale Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, Chicago office, 
and R. H. Harrison, 
superintendent, Wilson 
& Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn., are discussing, 
the subject is no doubt 
being weighed carefully. 
This was one of the 
numerous rooms which 
featured small exhibits. 


T. J. Byrnes, H. M. McKinnies, and C. J. 
Heinzelman. Members of the staff were 


UPHOLD BERTH. LEVI HOSPITALITY STANDARD 


Berth. Levi & Co., Inc. representatives on hand at the meeting. (Seated): Martin Levy 
and David Weill, vice presidents, and Leonard Weill, manager. Standing in rear row 
are Elias S. Byk, Al Freud, Mike Baker, Lester J. Lyons, N. B. Berkowitz, Duke 
Reichenbach, E. Hertz, and H. H. Chichester. 
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JOLLY GOOD 
FELLOWS 


That nobody can deny, 
At least not after seeing 
the infectious smiles of 
Guy J. Ream and C. M. 
Cox (seated), Ray F, 
Beerend, president, and 
C. Ray Prickitt, all of 
Basic Food Materials 
Inc. The Basic hos 
pitality, packer guests 
agreed, was on a par 
with the quality of the 
company’s well known 
products. Perhaps that 
explains the happy 
smiles on the faces of 
this Basic foursome, 





proud of their record of having been 
able to supply the packing industry 
with refrigeration equipment in spite 
of heavy participation in our arma- 
ment program. 

THE VISKING CORP. — Visking 
headquarters in Room 240 was a pop- 
ular meeting place for many packer 
guests. E. O. Freund, Visking pres- 
ident, was assisted by Gustav Freund, 
Howard R. Medici, E. J. Marum, W. R. 
Hemrich, O. Goldsmith and L. E. Houck 
in meeting Visking visitors. Members 
of the Visking sales staff in attendance 
included E. B. Cahn, David S. Nay, F.G. 
Adams, D. G. Roberts, C. A. Beckman, 
A. W. Peters, S. D. Collins, H. J. Elliott, 
J. D. Foran, H. A. Lotka, C. W. Whit 
ford, C. A. Pemberton, H. R. DeCressey 
and R. J. Lindahl. 

HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO—E. 
G. Staley and F. C. Berk of the Chicago 
office of the Henry Vogt Machine Co. 
were present to meet packer visitors 
and explain the merits of the company’s 
new methods of ice manufacture and 
also to discuss Vogt refrigerating equip- 
ment. This concern is one of the oldest 
manufacturers in the country and its 
staff is capable and experienced. 
new methods and applications for Vogt 
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products in the industry have been well 
received and Mr. Staley and Mr. Berk 
were much sought after further to dis- 
cuss refrigerating and processing prob- 
lems. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO.—The 
meeting gave the members of the U. S. 
Slicing Machine Co. organization the 
opportunity again to come into close 
contact with their many friends in the 
industry that only an annual meeting 
atmosphere can make possible. Earl 
Hill of the board of directors of the 
company, a packinghouse specialist 
widely known to the industry for years, 
was again available, as were H. C. 
Pfister, R. V. Terry and Z. K. Lamber. 
The company is heavily engaged in war 
work at present, but developments are 
taking place in its products that will 
be of great value to the packing indus- 
try when they are released. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES.— 
The usual exhibit was missing this 
year but Geo. E. Carll, E. G. Ward 
and J. E. Smith were on hand to give 
helpful and expert advice on packer 
cork and insulation problems. United’s 
hospitality headquarters in the Drake 
was the scene of many interesting dis- 
cussions on these important subjects. 
Often seen in the hospitality room was 
the popular J. V. Jamison, jr., chair- 
man of the board of Jamison Cold Stor- 
age Door Co. 


YORK CORP. (formerly York Ice 
Machinery Corp.)—As usual, York hos- 
pitality headquarters was a busy place 
and the group of York men present 
were well occupied keeping their many 
visiting friends supplied with refresh- 
ments as well as information about 
their equipment. Among those present 
were R. E. Miller, C. H. Schicht, G. A. 
Westerlin, F. T. Brandt and a group of 
visitors who took time out to have their 
picture taken together. R. E. Miller 
acted as stage director and did a bang- 
up job of it. 





Convention Flashes 











Captain C. Oscar Schmidt, jr., U. S. 
Army, was in on leave for the thirty- 
eighth annual packers’ meeting to meet 
and greet the host of friends of the 
Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co. at the 
company’s headquarters. Capt. Schmidt 
in civilian life was an executive of this 
famous manufacturer of packinghouse 
equipment. His many friends through- 
out the industry wish him continued 
success in his present venture. 


Sami Svendsen, popular Chicago 
broker, and Wayne Randall, executive 
of the R. T. Randall Co., Philadelphia, 
were seen together enjoying each min- 
ute of this year’s packers’ meeting. 
Both men did their best to make their 
many friends among packers and sau- 
Sage manufacturers feel at home. 


Major R. M. McCreary, vice president 
of The Traver Corp., was in on leave to 
greet the many visitors and friends at 
the Traver headquarters. We wish him 
continued success, 
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HOSTS FOR ALLBRIGHT-NELL COMPANY 
Visitors to the Allbright-Nell Co. hospitality headquarters were greeted by the able group 
pictured here. Seated (1 to r.): John G. Allbright, Dr. A. O. Lundell and Norman J. 
Allbright. Standing: H. A. Wright, K. D. Kubaugh, E. E. Bright, F. C. Gribbon, H. A. 


Scherer and W. D. Broughton. 





VILTER ORGANIZATION AGAIN ON HAND 


This group welcomed visitors to the Vilter Manufacturing Co. headquarters. Standing 
are Deane E. Perham, Chicago district sales, Harvey W. Wernecke, manager of adver- 
tising sales for The National Provisioner, a guest, Harry J. Jessel, sales promotion 
manager, F. D. Kirk, general sales manager, T. J. Byrnes, district sales, Kansas City- 
Omaha, and H. H. McKinnies, western regional manager. Seated is C. J. Heinzelman, 


Chicago district manager for Vilter. 





THESE GENTLEMEN PLAYED HOST 


These hosts of the Independent Casing Co. include (seated), Charles A. Raynor, vice 

president, Laurence W. Pfaelzer, president, and (standing), M. E. Deming, Herbert J. 

Altheimer, Mike Krauss, Irwin Hirsch, Charles G. Stohrer and Sam Isaac. A good time 
was had by all who visited this company’s hospitality headquarters. 











Convention Personalities 








brokers, suppliers of meat plant 

machinery and equipment, mem- 
bers of the armed services and friends 
invaded the Drake, Knickerbocker and 
nearby hotels on October 5, 6, and 7 to 
make the American Meat Institute’s 
annual meeting a formidable down-to- 
earth business affair. The annual get- 
together attracted many important per- 
sonalities from within the industry, gov- 
ernment and the armed forces, many of 
whom came forth with vital remarks 
during the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. 


Prrroters. sausage manufacturers, 


From the evening before the meeting 
officially got under way until its ad- 
journment on the afternoon of October 
7, there was a constant hum of friendly 
activity. Among the individuals who by 
their presence helped to make the 
thirty-eighth annual meeting a success 
were the following: 


“They keep ’em coming.” Another 
new Schmidt appeared at the packers’ 
meeting. Gus Schmidt, a new member 
of the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co. 
sales staff, was in attendance for the 
first time at the firm’s popular head- 
quarters this year. He did his part in 
extending the usual traditional “BOSS” 
hospitality to the many visitors they 
had. We were advised, however, that 
he will be leaving soon to join the armed 
forces, but intends to return when that 
job is finished, again to meet the many 
friends he made. We all send our best 
and wish him well in his new job. 


Willibald Schaefer, president of Willi- 
bald Schaefer Co., St. Louis, in his 


usual quiet and pleasant manner, 
greeted his firm’s many friends in the 
industry, making it possible for them 
to enjoy this year’s packer meeting 
more than ever. He left after the meet- 
ing to enjoy a well earned vacation in 
Arlington, S. Dak., to do some serious 
pheasant hunting. His friends all wish 
him well and the best of luck in his 
venture. 

The Morrell organization again pre- 
sented a solid front at this year’s meet- 
ing, being represented by T. Henry 
Foster, president, and a galaxy of top 
executives. Among those seen at the 
meetings were H. F. Veenker, general 
superintendent, R. M. Owthwaite, gen- 
eral manager of the Topeka plant, H. C. 
Morris, superintendent at Ottumwa, J. 
V. (“Dick”) Snyder, superintendent at 
Topeka, and C. I. Sall, who holds a sim- 
ilar post at the Sioux Falls unit. 

W. W. Naumer, president, DuQuoin 
Packing Co., DuQuoin, Ill, and L. D. 
Flavell, vice president, both came up for 
the 1943 meeting. They reported that 
things are running fairly smooth at the 
plant, considering wartime difficulties. 

Leo B. Lavin, vice president, Sugar- 
dale Provision Co., Canton, O., was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lavin. Mr. Lavin 
had a friendly conversation with two 
southern packers—Carl T. Fischer, 
president, Henry Fischer Packing Co., 
Louisville, and J. R. Humphrey, jr., sec- 
retary of the Fischer organization—in 
the exhibit room between sessions. 

Among some of the best known 
packer executives to come from the 
East were Arthur Danahy, president, 


THEY DISCUSSED PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 
This Traver hospitality group includes V. J. Sheridan, sales manager, Traver Corpora- 


tion, Chicago, Major R. M. McCreary, U. S. Army, Paul Traver, secretary, C. D. Acker- 
man, sales supervisor, Fred Lindermuth, art director, C. W. Dickinson, sales, Pittsburgh, 


and George W. Green, assistant to the president. 
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Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
James J. Cuff, Danahy general man- 
ager, G. William Birrell of the Ch, 
Kunzler organization at Lancaster, Pa,, 
and A. Henry Merkel of Merkel, Inc., 
Jamaica, N. Y., all of whom were active 
in greeting friends in the trade. 

Ralph Daigneau, War Meat Board 
member and vice president of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., was one 
of the most sought-after men at the 
meeting. But Ralph, one of the indus- 
try’s most competent executives, met 
the situation smoothly with his custom- 
ary broad smile. 

W. L. Hutton, vice president, Thomas 
Truck & Caster Co., Keokuk, Ia., was 
attending his first packer meeting as a 
member of the firm. 

Although many of the packers and 
sausage manufacturers had intermin- 
able difficulties getting rail and hotel 
accommodations, very little grumbling 
was heard. Members of the trade don’t 
have to buy a train ticket to realize 
there’s a war on. Their plants have 
been in this war wholeheartedly now 
for a great many months. 

George C. Hofmann, vice president, 
R. A. Hofmann, secretary, and Lawrence 
Hofmann, treasurer of the North Side 
Packing Co., were on hand from Pitts- 
burgh to make sure that the company 
got the maximum possible benefit from 
the program. 


E. S. Waterbury, retired Armour and 
Company plant executive, who is now 
administrator of the meat set-aside 
orders for the FDA, welcomed the op- 
portunity to greet many of his old-time 
industry acquaintances. 


Louis A. Sucher, vice president, and 
H. L. Neth, secretary of the Charles 
Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, Ohio, man- 
aged to get in a lot of visiting without 
slighting the official program. 

T. H. “Tom” Gibson, assistant sales 
manager, Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co., New Kensington, Pa., veteran of 
packer meetings, was missed by his 
many friends throughout the industry 
this year. Mr. Gibson had to forego 
the pleasure of visiting the Drake this 
year, because of the untiring efforts he 
is making in maintaining his company’s 
obligations in the war effort, and is 
doing his utmost to carry out civilian 
demands. 


C. W. Mense, president of Lehigh 
Safety Shoe Co., Allentown, Pa., had a 
double task—he attended two conven- 
tions at the same time, dividing his time 
between the National Safety Council at 
the Sherman hotel and the meat pack- 
ers’ meeting at the Drake hotel. 


Byron G. Benson, advertising mana- 
ger.of the Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
la., who was very active in the 3rd War 
Bond Drive, dropped in at the meeting 
again this year and was pleased to an- 
nounce that the drive in his district 
went over the top. 


W. F. Price, industry veteran and for- 
mer “dollar a year” man in Washington 
as a meat trade expert, was again on 
hand this year, looking fit as a fiddle. 
Wars may come and go, but Bill cam 
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always be counted upon at the annual 
meeting. 

Carl Herrud, Herrud & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Mrs. Herrud were 
snapped by the Provisioner photogra- 
pher, but unfortunately the photo didn’t 
turn out well and had to be left out. 
We'll try it again next year,Carl.Sorry! 

Ben Campton, energetic president of 
Meat Packers, Inc., Los Angeles, man- 
aged to cover the various sessions and 
still get in a lot of visiting with packer 
friends. He and Mrs. Campton proudly 
showed snapshots of their comfortable 
California home. 

Ben H. Rosenthal, president, Ben. H. 
Rosenthal & Co., Dallas, Tex., and his 
brother, Samuel M. Rosenthal, Samuels 
& Co., Dallas, were both very much in 
evidence at the meeting. Looks as if 
the Rosenthal boys have the Lone Star 
state situation well in hand. 

The attractive wife of R. C. Theurer, 
president, Theurer-Norton Provision 
Co., Cleveland, did not accompany Mr. 
Theurer to the meeting this year. After 
the war is won, it is hoped that more 
packer wives than ever will find it pos- 
sible to attend the annual AMI program. 

R. A. Rath received the congratula- 
tions of fellow packers on his recent 
elevation to the presidency of the up- 
and-coming Rath organization. John 
W. Rath, veteran president and now 
chairman of the board, found the 1943 
meeting program of much interest. 

Among the industry veterans who 
were on hand for this year’s gathering 
was A. O. Luer, president of the Luer 
Packing Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Luer is 
regarded as one of the real pioneers of 
the West Coast meat industry. 

Oscar G. Mayer, jr., operations man- 
ager of the Oscar Mayer & Co. plant at 
Chicago, proudly informed his packer 
friends that young Oscar Harrison 
Mayer, who arrived on September 24, 
was doing fine and has a lusty voice. 

The Banfield Packing Co., with head- 
quarters at Tulsa, Okla., was ably rep- 
resented by R. C. Banfield, president, 
B. Paul Thompson, manager of the 
Tulsa plant, and S. R. Davidson, who 
manages the company’s Ft. Smith, Ark., 
plant. 

Albert Lewis, former vice president 
of the Colonial Provision Co., Boston, 
told friends that he is preparing plans 
for one of the most modern plants in 
the New England area. It will handle 
both beef and pork. He now heads the 
Victory Beef Co. of Boston. 


Harry T. McKay, one of the most 
popular men in the industry, and Chi- 
cago manager, food industries section, 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
was one of the busiest men at this year’s 
packers’ gathering. As usual, Harry did 
more than his share in welcoming the 
important members of the industry to 
Chicago, and proved to be one of the 
most gracious and informative hosts 
at this year’s meeting. 

Gregory V. Rose, president, Rose 
Packing Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Rose 
had as their guests Harry Lax, prexy 
of the F. C. Rogers Co., Philadelphia, 
and his charming wife at their twelfth 





A FRIENDLY GET-TOGETHER AT THE DRAKE 
This group took time out from their chat to allow the photographer to catch their pic- 
ture. They include L. H. S. Roblee, president, North American Car Corp.; F. W. Hager- 
man, secretary, Tobin Packing Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia.; F. O. Leffler, vice president, North 
American Car Corp.; W. P. Newquist, Maxwell Bros., Inc.; E. G. Fischer, purchasing 
agent, Tobin Packing Co., Rochester division, and J. J. Ryan, general agent, North 
American Car Corp. 


annual packers’ meeting dinner. This 
friendship between two of the industry’s 
important families has existed for the 
past 15 years, and ripens as time goes 
on. 

“Ronnie” Marks, vice president, and 
Harry Hirsch, secretary and sales man- 
ager of Enterprise, Inc., Dallas, Tex., 
maintained their record for perfect at- 
tendance at this year’s gathering. Both 
executives of this well known South- 
western concern did more than their 
share in welcoming the many important 
visitors attending this year’s meeting. 


B. E. Hiles, Chicago manager, Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., carried on 
in his usual gracious manner in wel- 
coming his and the company’s many 
friends throughout the industry at this 
year’s packers’ meeting. With his en- 
gineering knowledge and many years 
of experience in close contact with the 
industry, Mr. Hiles was able to offer 
the many visitors valuable information 
regarding aluminum cooking equip- 
ment and many of the other aluminum 
products used throughout the packing- 
house. 


H. E. Bunn, popular vice president of 
the B. H. Bunn Co., manufacturers of 
the well known Bunn tying machine, 
missed his first packers’ gathering in 
ten years. Due to the fact that his firm 
is playing an important part in the war 
effort, and carrying out his own part 
in doing everything possible to meet 
heavy civilian demand, he had to forego 
the pleasure of meeting his many 
friends in the industry this year. He 
sent us his regrets and hopes to be 
able to attend next year’s meeting. 

That genial gentleman and sports 
enthusiast, O. S. Anderson, secretary 
of the V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland 
“Expeller” manufacturer, was doing 
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more than his share, assisting his staff 
in greeting the firm’s many friends 
throughout the industry. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting he left for a well 
deserved vacation to visit his favorite 
hunting retreat in the Sandusky Bay 
region officially to open the duck season. 
We all wish him well and hope he bags 
the limit during his stay. 

With J. F. Krey of Krey Packing Co., 
George Heil, jr., Heil Packing Co., and 
Frank Hunter, jr., Hunter Packing Co., 
on hand at the meeting, St. Louis was 
ably represented among the younger 
packer executives present. 

From way out in Ogden, Utah, where 
he is vice president of the important 
American Packing & Provision Co., 
came J. M. De Vine. Mr. De Vine, in- 
cidentally, is one of the industry’s 
youngest executives. 


George Cook, president, Emmart 
Packing Co., Louisville, and Glenn 
Bond, treasurer, were among the many 
southern packers attending the sessions. 


Fritz Groeneveld, general manager, 
Groeneveld Co., Inc., New York City, 
in former years customarily flew his 
own plane to the convention. This year, 
however, he came by train. No “C” card, 
Fritz? 

Charles E. Herrick, former Institute 
president, looked as spry as ever, and 
took an intense interest in the informa- 
tion-packed program. 


W. R. Sinclair, president, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapclis, can really move fast 
when in a hurry to get into one of the 
meeting sessions. It was all the photog- 
rapher could do to catch him. 


Sam Sigman, partner, K & B Pack- 
ing Co., Denver, has the right idea. Sam 
brought along the company’s legal 
counsel, Charles Rosenbaum, to help 
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him get straightened out on meat in- 
dustry regulations. 

Frank Kohrs, white-thatched pres- 
ident of the Kohrs Packing Co., Daven- 
port, Ia., managed to fit the meeting 
into his busy wartime schedule. 

Among the father-and-son executives 
seen at the meeting this year were 
Theo. Weil, president, Weil Packing Co., 
Evansville, Ind., and Leon Weil, general 
manager. We’re taking this opportunity 
to express our regrets that their photo 
didn’t turn out. 

Paul Heath, superintendent of L. S. 
Briggs, Inc., Washington, D. C., kept up 
his attendance record by being on hand 
again this year. 

The executive line-up from Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit, included C. M. 
Van Paris, president, W. J. Graham, 
vice president and treasurer, and Harry 
M. Shulman, secretary. 

It was the first meeting after 27 
years for G. W. Freyler, sausage super- 
intendent of the Heil Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and R. L. Jackson, vice pres- 
ident, Springfield MisSouri Packing Co., 
Springfield, Mo. 

Boston may be famous for beans, 
but it has lots of meat packing activity, 
too, judging from the number of in- 
dustry men from the Hub City who 
attended the convention. Without at- 
tempting to name them all, the group 
included Sidney Rabinowitz, president, 
Colonial Provision Co., Barnett Miller, 
superintendent, Boston Sausage & Pro- 
vision Co., Jack Hark, president, Hark 
Beef Co., and Charles E. Dorman, well 
known Boston provision broker. 

Frank Hoy, executive of Hoy Food 
Products Co., Milwaukee, and one of the 
industry’s top golfers, was glimpsed 
with a group of Milwaukee friends. Mr. 
Hoy is currently affiliated with the meat 
section of OPA in Washington. 


John Moninger of the Institute staff 
took pleasure in greeting many of his 
packer friends from the West Coast, 
including D. E. Nebergall, president of 
the D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, 
Ore. 

Brigadier-General William C. Rose, 
chief, Executive Services, War Man- 
power Commission, at the Wednesday 
afternoon meeting, told packers and 
sausage manufacturers in emphatic 
words that they would have to count 
less on manpower and more on woman- 
power. 

Joe Mellon, French Oil Mill Machin- 
ery Co., Detroit, Mich., got together on 
the mezzanine for some hearty laughs 
with Sami Svendsen, Chicago casing 
broker, and H. W. Wernecke, manager, 
advertising sales, THE NATIONAL PRoO- 
VISIONER. Joe could almost hold an an- 
nual meeting in his playroom, since he 
recently was greeted by 58 guests on 
arriving from a trip. 


Two 50-year veterans in the industry, 
James J. Cuff, general manager, the 
Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Louis W. Kahn, president, the E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, received a big hand 
from the crowd attending the meeting 
Wednesday. W. F. Schluderberg, who 





presided at the meeting, commented on 
the “youth” of the two men and they 
were greeted with thundering applause. 

Charles C. Isecovitz, well known pro- 
vision broker from New York, attended 
the meeting this year. He was kept 
busy most of the time renewing many 
of his old friendships with men in the 
trade. 

After being absent from last year’s 
convention, Harry Lax, F. C. Rogers 
Co., brokers, Philadelphia, returned this 
year to start another string of consecu- 
tive meetings. The 1942 session was 
the first Harry had not attended since 
1920. 


Wayne H. Randall of the R. T. Ran- 
dall Co., Philadelphia, ran afoul of the 
hotel room shortage in Chicago and 
after considerable taxi riding made the 
right kind of a connection. He is now 
an expert on Chicago hotels as well as 
meat packer machinery and equipment. 

Roger Sprague of the Baker Ice Ma- 
chine Co., Omaha, Nebr., dropped in 
for one-half day with Mrs. Sprague, 
thereby keeping his convention attend- 
ance record clear. It is only natural 
that a man of Roger’s talent finds 
himself concentrating on the war ef- 
fort. Sixteen-hour days and seven-day 
weeks seem to agree with him. He 
hasn’t looked better in years. 

Fred Bliss of the Dexter Folder Co., 
Chicago office, was on hand and was 
kept busy telling of the part Bliss type 
shipping containers and stitchers are 
playing in the war effort and how this 
experience is benefiting packers. Mr. 
Bliss is one of the brothers who devel- 
oped the Bliss box that is now used by 
the millions. - 


J. B. Kindelberger and J. F. Eton of 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. were interested visitors at this 
year’s meeting. The products of KVP 





GREETINGS AND SALUTATIONS 


Everybody was welcomed by Lehigh Safety 

Shoe Co., Inc., and a most genial host was 

on hand to greet them—C. M. Mense, 
president of the organization. 





are standard in the meat packing jp. 
dustry and these well regarded gentle. 
men were kept busy conversing with 
numerous friends. 

Arthur F. Kenaston, that genial gen- 
tleman who is the Chicago manager of 
the Daniels Manufacturing Co.—one of 
the nation’s out. 
standing cellophane 
wrapper manufac. 
turers—was one of 
the busiest men at 
this year’s packer 
meeting. Meeting 
and greeting the 
many friends he 
and his company 
have _ throughout 
the industry and 
making many new 
ones, gave Mr. 
Kenaston little 

ime to spare. 
Utilizing his background of many 
years’ experience as a packaging ex- 
pert, he offered the visitors many help- 
ful suggestions which were appreciated 
by them. One of the interesting high- 
lights of Mr. Kenaston’s career in his 
many years in the packaging field and 
his only claim to fame, he says, lies in 
the fact that he has driven various 
automobiles over 800,000 miles without 
an accident. We all hope he will be able 
to continue this record for many more 
years to come. 


E. A. Weiskopf, president of the 
Cleveland Cotton Products Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of the well- 
known Liberty beef shrouds, and Clar- 
ence Fishel, secretary of the company, 
sent word that they would not be able 
to meet and greet their many friends 
in the industry at this year’s packers’ 
meeting. With increased production de- 
mands keeping them extremely busy at 
their plant, they explained, however, 
that they are proud of the fact they 
have taken care of all meat packer 
demands. 


O. F. Gilliam, the well known mana- 
ger of Niagara Blower Co. who is a 
national authority on all phases of air 
conditioning in the meat packing plant, 
was unable to attend the meeting be- 
cause of the press of business. P. H. 
Schoepflin, president, of the company 
was also expected but was unable to 
attend. 


A. B. Lloyd, well known to many con- 
cerns throughout the meat packing and 
rendering field through his long asso- 
ciation with equipment manufacturers, 
has decided to put some of his practical 
ideas into first-hand use. As partner of 
the Titzel & Lloyd meat packing con- 
cern of Paris, Lii., he attended the 1943 
meeting and reported excellent results. 


R. M. Perkins of Linker Machines, 
Inc., was much sought after at the 
meeting. The growing list of sausage 
Linker users are enthusiastic boosters 
for his machines. 





A. F. KENASTON 


More than one packer representative 
expressed the hope that the livestock 
section would be returned in future 
meetings. The popularity of this fea- 
ture had grown steadily. 
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poses of a minimum weight require- 
ment and, more importantly, the past 
history of that requirement in the in- 
dustry—that is, the past history with 
respect to the particular packer. 
Frankly, I should guess that the 
situation would run somewhat this way: 
Because of the substantial possibility 
of the use of the minimum weight re- 
quirement as a means of circumventing 
the tying agreements provision, we 
should have to take the position that 
we would scrutinize the minimum weight 
requirement with great care and with 
reference to the sort of facts I have 
talked about. If our conclusion, based on 
experience rather than operator judg- 
ment, was that the existence of mini- 
mum weight requirements, even in the 
manner and to the degree that they 
existed in the industry in the past, made 
it impossible to get adequate enforce- 
ment of the anti-tying provision, it 
might require an amendment of the 
regulation so as to bar the minimum 
weight requirement, not only when used 
evasively but across the board. 


I might give you an example of the 
history of a closely-related problem. I 
think you’ll remember that the meat 
regulation originally had a_ general 
clause against evasion; in fact, all 
OPA regulations had that general eva- 
sion clause. I remember being in court 
a number of times on the proposition 
of whether a tying agreement was an 
evasion of the regulation; that is, 
whether you could fit the tying agree- 
ment situation into a general evasion 
clause. 


The answer in court was sometimes 
“Yes” and sometimes “No.” Finally we 
recommended to the price department 
that if it was the policy to prohibit 
tying agreements, tying agreements 
should be banned as such, rather than 
when used with intent to evade the reg- 
ulation. 


I would say the problem is identical 
here. As the regulation now stands, I 
would say it is fundamentally a ques- 
tion of business background and good 
faith. If that line can’t be drawn prac- 


tically continuously, I should say it 
would then require a flat decision to 
permit minimum weight limitations or 
to ban them altogether. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: In spite of 
having pretty good credit departments, 
every once in a while we packers show 
up with a bad debt. We aren’t any bet- 
ter on points than we are on cash. How 
can a packer write off his bad debt of 
ration points, and how can he recover 
the points? 

ANSWER by MADIGAN: Yov’re re- 
quired by the regulation to report a de- 
fault to the district office of OPA, a 


VILTER 
MANUFACTURING 
CO. CREW 


On hand to welcome 
friends of The Vilter 
Manufacturing Co. were 
(1. to r.) H. H. Me- 
Kinnies, western re- 
gional manager, T. J. 
Byrnes, Kansas City, 
Mo., H. J. Jessel, sales 
promotion manager of 
the company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. and 
Deane E. Perham, Chi- 


cago representative. 


default being essentially a delivery for 
which you have not collected points 
after ten days. 


If you adhere to the regulations and 
report your defaults in that manner, 
you’re at liberty to petition the district 
office for the replacement of those 
points. That would be done on the 
usual form 315 and, as far as I know, if 
you showed good faith in handling the 
default, the points would be replaced by 
the district office. A wholesaler who is 
not a primary distributor would have 
to do the same thing. He would peti- 
tion, but his petition would come 
to Washington for final approval. 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: Here’s one 
for you, Harry: Does FDA intend to 


reestablish slaughter quotas, and if not, 
how can government suppliers get an 
equitable share of the livestock? 


ANSWER by REED: I can’t answer 
that one “Yes” or “No.” I’d have to say 
“Yes” and “No,” mostly “No.” Ever 
since the restriction orders came over 
to Agriculture, we have regarded quotas 
as an aid to rationing. Rationing goes 
a little farther than quotas. The pur- 
pose of the quotas was to limit the 
civilian consumption of meats to the 
allocated quantity. Rationing goes a 
little farther than that and brings 
about an equitable distribution of the 
allocated supply. 


We have always felt that when ra- 
tioning could hold the line, we were 
prepared to remove the quotas. If ra- 
tioning can hold the line, I’m sure there 





will be no move on the part of agricul- 
ture to restore the quotas. If rationing 
is the preferable way, certainly it’s 
more equitable to the industry. 

At the same time I want to say this: 
That since the quotas have been re- 
moved, far more meat than is needed 
to meet rationing coupons has been 
moving into civilian channels. There 
never has been a time when the gov- 
ernment needed meat worse than now. 
Both the Army and lend-lease are 
short. Just how we’re going to get hold 
of it I don’t know. However, if ration- 
ing can hold the line I can say that we 
will not move to restore the quotas. 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: I would 
gather that you’re saying that ration- 
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ing might hold the line, but at the pres- 
ent time it is not, because the people 
who need the meat aren’t getting it, 
and the people who don’t need it are 
getting more than their ration points 
call for? 


ANSWER by REED: As I said yes- 
terday, I think the whole meat pro- 
gram is in the most critical position 
this week that it has been up to date. 
The pressure to lower point values is 
4 tremendous. If OPA lowers them, it will 
es defeat the whole program. I ask again, 
4 as I did yesterday, that this industry 
ik support the rationing division in its 
1 efforts to hold the line with the pro- 
gram we are trying to carry out. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


4 A CONTINUOUS, CLOSED LARD MAKING UNIT 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: I’m going to 
make one comment here which isn’t on 
the program, illustrating the difficul- 
ties that both you and John Madigan 
are working under. 

I happen to know, as a result of our 
little luncheon talk today, that you’re 
under considerable pressure to take off 
the point values on lamb and mutton 
products entirely. The suggestion is 
made that it would remove the surplus. 
At the same time, the government is 
willing to step in and buy all of the 
sheep and lamb products that are avail- 
able. 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: Here’s a 
question for you, Mr. Elkinton: Will 


ae Check these VOTATOR 
Advantages before You Buy 
. New Lard making Equipment! 


NOTE! 
Investigate Votator for 
CHILLING EGGS! 


OR 


| one is still naive enough, in the face of 


| Therefore, just what does OPA hope 



























































lard prices be rolled back, and whe wij] 
pay the bill? 


ANSWER by ELKINTON: That’s a 
very good question, and I have a very 
bad answer. I hate to be put in a pogj. 
tion of saying the decision hasn’t beep 
made, but that’s exactly the case with 
the question of whether or not lar 
prices will be rolled back and, if 80, 
whether we would have any subsidy to 
make up the difference for the roll-back. 

It is under consideration but I algo 
know that a decision hasn’t been made, ‘ 
No one knows whether or not there wil] t 
be a roll-back in the lard price ceiling t 
unless a decision has been made singe t 
1 left Washington. ' 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: Next one for 
you, Harry Jones: It is believed that no 


Amendment 30 to the beef regulation 
(which is the manifest amendment) to 
put on invoices information which will 
lead to their conviction. As a matter of 
fact, you said that invoices are no long- 
er a source of very effective informa- 
tion for controlling the black market. 


a -_ = ae me a 


to accomplish by this requirement, 
which it is believed will create addi- 
tional manpower and shipping problems 
for the industry? 


ANSWER by JONES: First of all, I 
think it’s important to point out that 
substantially the only change which 
that amendment makes is to require a 
simultaneous delivery of the commod- 
ity and the statement which has, for 
some time, been required under 169. 

I think that it’s quite obvious why 
simultaneous delivery of the meat and 
the statement or invoice has been re- 
quired. 


From time to time we may have a 
very good lead as to the typical kind of 
concealed violation, and that the state- 
ment or invoice is simply not going to 
correspond with the delivery. To get a 
real case, in those rare and happy cir- 
cumstances, we want to be there when 
the shipment arrives and occasionally 
we have been fortunate enough to be 
there. 


To take the two positions, one fre- 
quent, the other less frequent. If the 
meat arrived first and the invoice later, 
obviously the invoice would be subject 
to modification if word got about that 
the OPA people hoped to land in the 
establishment and compare the com- 
modity and the statement at the time 





| of delivery. 
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If, on the other hand, the time se 
quence was reversed, and the invoice 
or statement arrived first, it would be 
possible to modify the shipment to cor- 
respond to the invoice statement. I 
other words, upon the first assumption 
that we are going to have the state 
ment at all, I think the extension of 
the requirement of simultaneous deliv- 
ery is every reason for the modification. 

Addressing myself to what is prob 
ably the fundamental issue posed by 
the question, why, and particularly @ 
view of what I said this morning as 
the great rarity of the appearance of 
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the facts of violation on the face of the 
invoice, do we require this complete 
statement ? 

I think several points ought to be 
emphasized. In the first place, any such 
statement or trade invoice has a quite 
double significance insofar as enforce- 
ment is concerned. We always have to 
compare the collusive kind of violation 
in which you have agreement between 
buyer and seller that certain items 
invoiced will not be delivered, or cash 
side payments will be made, or that 
there will be upgrading, and the other 
type of violation in which one party to 
the transaction, the seller, is imposing 
upon the buyer. 

The fullest possible description and 
designation of the commodity in an in- 
yoice or other freight statement, al- 
though it may not be of tremendous 
assistance in the collusive type of trans- 
action, serves a very real role in the 
type of transaction in which the viola- 
tion is one-sided and not collusive. 


There are several answers as to the 
wisdom of requiring any type of de- 
tailed statement, in view of the fact 
that so many of the violations have 
gone underground. 

In the first place, now that there are 
at least two and maybe three types of 
government regulations involved in a 
meat transaction—such as rationing 
and price—to give us a basis of com- 
parison, we have developed certain 
skills in reading invoices and compara- 
ble statements. Some of the investiga- 
tors are beginning to learn their way 
around and are able to detect when 
something appears to be fishy. 


More important than that is the fact 
that a transaction in which the actual 
delivery bears not even a coincidental 
resemblance to the invoice transaction 
is branded as the kind of willful viola- 
tion against which action must be taken. 


The fact that there has been a fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation has a double 
significance. In the first place, in OPA 
we have the job of deciding on the sanc- 
tion to impose in a given case. There 
are several sanctions and we must make 
an initial decision as to the sanction to 
apply. We have regarded falsification 
as one of the most significant factors 
in determining whether a case should be 
prosecuted informally by civil action, or 
by criminal action. When we have made 
that decision, judges and juries are 
much more inclined to take an appro- 
priately serious view of a price viola- 
tion if the violation has been committed 
through demonstrably fraudulent con- 
cealed or misrepresented means. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: I think per- 
haps this one question can be answered 
almost yes or no: Because lower prices 
against mounting income increased de- 
mand, and since subsidies give birth to 
lower prices, do not subsidies make ra- 
tioning more difficult? 


ANSWER by MADIGAN: I think in- 
sofar as subsidies have rolled back re- 
tail prices they have made rationing 
more difficult. The amount of the roll- 
back percentage-wise, however, is not 


enough to be of tremendous signifi- 
cance. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: This one is 
yours, Harry: Are any more set-aside 
orders on the way? 


ANSWER by REED: Yes and No. 
Mostly Yes, though it all depends on 
how things develop. We’ve been going 
through a transitional period with quo- 
tas off and we haven’t been getting the 
meat that we need. We fill these gov- 
ernment requirements; they’re needed 
for war purposes. We would much pre- 
fer to buy them without a set-aside 
order, or any other order or regulation. 
If we can do it that way, fine; if we 
can’t, we'll have to resort to set-aside 
orders or whatever is necessary. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: Here’s an- 


other one. This is directed to you, Mr. 
Elkinton: Is good faith exhibited when 
OPA permits an escalator clause in 
government contracts to protect the 
packer who cooperates with the gov- 
ernment on forward contracts, and then 
the government agencies, who are the 
purchasers, say they won’t accept the 
contract with the escalator clause in it? 
In other words is it good faith for 
OPA to say, “All right, you can put in 
the clause,” and if the prices go up, 
you can get the increased price; and 
the buyers say, “If you offer it that 
way, we won’t take the contract?” 
ANSWER by ELKINTON: I think it 
may not be a breach of good faith as 
long as it applies uniformly over the 
industry. I think it’s up to the procure- 
ment agency to put in such devices as 
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they must have to make the thing oper- 
ate; and that’s probably the case with 
this particular requirement. 

The government is authorized to buy 
under the ceiling just as civilians are. 
If they can purchase under the ceiling 
; and if the commodity will move below 
ay that price, I believe the industry would 
ee not object as long as the price relation- 
rad ships are correct, and as long as the 
rule applies uniformly over the indus- 
try. I think that is the reason the Army 
or lend-lease may want to avoid the use 
of an escalator that is hard to admin- 
ister. 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: Here’s an- 
other easy one, Mr. Madigan: Can ra- 
tioning succeed without public support? 

ANSWER by MADIGAN: That’s like 
the question, “Have you stopped beat- 
ing your wife?” I think John Crowley 
fei Ab has a good way to answer that. He says, 
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“It probably can stumble along, but it 
can’t really succeed without full public 
support.” 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: There are 
some awfully nasty ones here. Here is 
the next: Since the purveyor of meals 
is rationed on points, why ration pack- 
ers on sales to purveyors of meals? 

ANSWER by ELKINTON: I think 
Mr. Madigan has answered that on one 
other occasion during this meeting. 
This is a real problem, and I’m getting 
into John’s area, with hotels and res- 
taurants getting so seriously in debt 
on their ration points that it’s ques- 
tionable whether some of them can ever 
get out. 

If rationing were tight enough to 
keep the distribution of meat between 
the retail shops and the hotels and res- 
taurants on a fair and equitable basis, 
we would be very pleased to withdraw 
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the quota restriction on sales to hotels 
and restaurants. When John Madigan 
feels that their system is tight enough 
we'll be glad to remove that restriction, 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: Well, as long 
as you’re warmed up on that subject, 
this next one is along the same line: 
When two businesses are identical ip 
all other respects, why should the exist. 
ence of a brick wall determine price 
ceilings? In other words, why should 
an independent hotel supply house be 
entitled to a greater margin simply 
because his place of business isn’t phy- 
sically attached to a packinghouse or 
branch house? 


ANSWER by ELKINTON: The ree. 
ord is pretty clear on that type of busi- 
ness. We have information and data 
and rather widespread agreement 
among people in the industry that ho- 
tel supply houses, that is, the inde. 
pendent and separated houses, have cus- 
tomarily had a price higher than the 
slaughterer who did some hotel and 
restaurant business. 


For one thing, it costs the independ- 
ent hotel supply house more to do that 
type of business. There are certain 
costs that he has which the slaughtering 
hotel supplier does not have. To cite a 
few of these, the delivery charge on 
delivery of the meat from the slaugh- 
terer to the non-slaughtering hotel sup- 
ply house; the shrinkage in transit; 
wrapping charges and boxing charges, 
If we did not have a differential it 
would be grossly unfair and inequitable 
to that class of business. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: Here’s one 
for you, Harry Reed, that sounds like 
someone is running into some trouble: 
What is FDA’s attitude toward subsidy 
payments where a packer is in trouble 
because of exceeding slaughter quotas? 


ANSWER by REED: The way of the 
transgressor is hard. FDA will not ree- 
ommend the payment of subsidy on 
over-quota deliveries. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: Here’s one 
for you, Harry Jones: How can a sub- 
sidy of 2c a pound control a black mar- 
ket of 20c a pound? 


ANSWER by JONES: The answer is, 
of course, it can’t. The present fiat sub- 
sidy of 2c a pound was introduced to 
permit a roll-back of retail prices with- 
out subsequent dislocations. 

It was not put in for enforcement 
purposes, and the only effect it has 
upon enforcement is that we have 
found that withholding subsidy pay- 
ments from willful violators of the 
price and rationing regulations has & 
very substantial deterrent effect. 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: Look at this 
one, just handed in: The Army is often 
later than ten days in turning in their 
rationing points. How can we sell them 
after the ten days if they are in de 
fault? 

ANSWER by MADIGAN: They 
haven’t given us enough authority yet 
to put the Army in jail. I checked with 
the lend-lease and Army people on the 
delay in paying these points, and 
all assured me they want to pay 
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for marking fresh and 
cured meats and sausage 
products of all kinds 
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STAMPS 
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and permit marking 
of all types of meats 

and sausage products 


MARKING 
DEVICES 


for ingredient printing 
on cellulose casings, 
cartons, sausage bands 


and labels 


Regardless of 
your branding 
or marking 
problems, we 
can help youl 


GREAT LAKES 


STAMP & MFG. CO. 
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just as fast as they can. They asked 
me specifically to get information about 
any installation that does not pay with 
reasonable speed. If you’ll forward the 
information to me I’ll be glad to turn 
it over to the proper authorities and 
we'll build a fire under some of the 
people who are taking too long. 
CHAIRMAN NORTON: Why should 
a point value of three be maintained on 
lard when we have a surplus? 
ANSWER by MADIGAN: The point 
value on lard has come down from five 
and the movement of lard has been 
stepped up to just about the allocation, 
largely through increasing the institu- 
tional and industrial use of lard in bak- 


eries, even though consumer use has | 


apparently not increased very much. 
You can’t answer the question on lard 
without taking into account the whole 
national picture on fats and oils. I’m 
just a little out of my field, but I un- 
derstand that the total picture on fats 


and oils is very tight and that we are | 
short several hundred million pounds | 
of grease for the year. Consequently, | 
we cannot justify moving lard into con- | 


sumption beyond the allocation, when, 
as a matter of fact, we’re extremely 
short of greases for glycerine and a 
certain amount of lard will probably 
have to be converted to grease purposes 


in order to balance out the fats and oils | 


picture. 
CHAIRMAN NORTON: I might men- 


tion at this point that John gets a lot | 
of questions of this nature in which | 
the interrogator feels that it’s up to | 
the rationing end of OPA to ration | 
surpluses, or not to. Actually, they re- | 
ceive orders on how much to ration | 
from another agency of the govern- | 


ment. After they get the quantity, they 
simply set up the proper rationing sys- 
tem to distribute that quantity, and 
have little or nothing to say about the 
quantity itself. 

CHAIRMAN NORTON: Here’s an- 
other: If quotas come again, will we 
have to make up past overages? 

ANSWER by REED: Yes, we'll per- 
mit you to make them up. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: Why was 
Procedural Regulation No. 6 withdrawn 
from the meat packing industry and 
not from other industries? Why such 
discrimination ? 

ANSWER by ELKINTON: Procedu- 
ral Regulation 6 was instituted to pro- 
vide for stimulation of production, par- 
ticularly of new war materials that are 
sharply dissimilar from civilian prod- 
ucts. The application to meats obviously 
is not the same as in the production of 
many war goods that do not move at 
all in the civilian market, or commodi- 
ties not closely similar to those that 
move in the civilian market. 

Furthermore, if the people supplying 
meat to the Army were permitted to 
start computing their costs of that 
product on the basis of what they paid 
for cattle, then adding processing costs, 
they would arrive, for some classes of 
meat, at a considerably higher price 
than the civilian ceiling. 


If that price were permitted, the peo- 








When you want 
accurate and depend- 
able automatic temperature 
or humidity control forIndustri- 
al Processes, Heating or Air Cond- 
itioning Systems, call in a Powers 


engineer. With over 50 years of ex- 


perience and a very completelineof 
self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to 
fill your requirements. 
Write for Circular 3501 
27% Greenview Ave., Chicage 
Offices in 47 Cities —See “ 
your phone directory. 
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“JUST LOOKING” 


Max Berger, New England Provision Co., 

Boston, and Sol Morton, president, Meat 

Industry Suppliers, Chicago, watch for 
acquaintances among the crowds. 


ple who were doing the government 
business obviously would have a sharp 
advantage in the livestock market over 
the people who were not. It would be 
discriminatory in that sense, and con- 
sequently, it seemed advisable from the 
standpoint of the smooth operation of 
this industry not to have Procedural 6 
applicable to meats. Some of you may 
remember the famous two differentials 
on pork products and the difficulties 
that grew out of them. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: This ques- 
tion reads: I infer from the answers to 
questions already asked, that the rea- 
son the Army and lend-lease are not 
getting sufficient frozen meat is the 
withdrawal of the quotas. Are not the 
present boxing charges, quality dis- 
counts and things of that sort all fae- 
tors, and, if so, what is being done? 

ANSWER by ELKINTON: I will say 
two things about it. We have recently 
added a provision to cover cost of 
freezing pork for government procure- 
ment and we adjusted boxing prices on 
government specification boxes. 


CHAIRMAN NORTON: I have a 
number of other very interesting ques- 
tions, but our time has run out. I think 
these boys have had a fairly rough 
ride this afternoon and have come 
through it in pretty good shape. I think 
they have demonstrated they can take 
it as well as dish it out. 

Now, don’t leave. I see Fred Tobin 
sitting over there and some of the mem- 
bers would like to hear from you. 

FRED TOBIN: In 1940 the Institute 
started on its first advertising pro- 
gram. I thought that the Institute 
should have been advertising for sev- 
eral years back and our company sup- 
ported the advertising. 

Last year, I thought that for this 
year we wouldn’t have product eno 
to go around and that we didn’t need to 
spend so much on advertising. Now, I 
am firmly convinced after seeing the 
advertising presentation yesterday, that 
we need to put on a full program, just 
the same as we did in the first year, 
1940, and that the Institute should sup- 
port it 100 per, cent. 

Chester G. Newcomb resumed the 
chair. . 



































































































T. Henry Foster New 
Chairman of Board; 
Other New Members 











HAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We will 

go ahead with the business session 
now. The first order of business is the 
treaurer’s report. Harold Meyer of the 
H. H. Meyer Company is away this 
afternoon and he 
has handed me this 
to read. It is very 
short. 

“Inasmuch as the 
fiscal year of the 
Institute closes on 
September 30,1943, 
shortly before the 
convening of the 
annual meeting, a 
formal report could 
not be made at 
this time. 

“Martin Johnson 
and Company, cer- 
HAROLD MEYER tified public ac- 

countants, will 
make their annual audit shortly on my 
recommendation. The audit report will 
be referred to the executive committee 
of the board when it is available. 

“If there is no objection on the part 
of anyone, we will let the matter of the 





formal report stand that way.” 

Before we present the report of the 
nominating Committee, I would like to 
mention that since the last annual meet- 
ing of the Institute, the Institute has 
suffered the loss of one of its leaders, 
Frank A. Hunter of Hunter Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, and a former chair- 
man of the board of the Institute. Also, 
since our last annual meeting, Paul 
Aldrich, for many years editor of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER and respected 
throughout the industry, has passed 
away. The loss of these men has been 
felt very keenly by our industry. 


At this time I would like to call for 
the report of the nominating committee 
by J. F. Krey, the chairman. 


Your committee had more work to do 
than usual this year because of the 
existence of several vacancies which 
made it necessary to find several new 
directors and to make other changes. 


Your committee considered first the 
position of chairman of the board. The 
present incumbent, George A. Schmidt, 
has served most faithfully and capably, 
with great fairness to all and with dis- 
tinction to himself, and has given most 
liberally of his time and effort. Inas- 
much, however, as he had held the po- 
sition for four years, and had expressed 
a strong desire that he be relieved of 
the post, the committee felt it only fair 
to accede to his request. 


The industry owes Mr. Schmidt a 





HIDE BROKERS AT MEETING 


1.—Norman G. Galbraith, Chicago man- 
ager of J. C. Andresen, old established 
hide brokers. 2.—Nick Beucher, jr., who 
heads Packinghouse By-Products Co., Chi- 
cago hide and tallow brokers. 3.—Jack 
Weiller, vice president of Chas. Friend & 
Co., veteran Chicago hide brokerage firm. 
4.—Geo. H. Elliott, of Geo. H. Elliott & 
Co., Chicago hide brokers, who seldom 


misses a convention. 





debt of gratitude for helping to pilot 
us through the stormy seas of the last 
few years, a period that was more 

















Specialisation in REFRIGERATION 


HOWEjwas a pioneer in designing and constructing 
refrigeration equipment. HOWE brings you engineer- 
ing knowledge that,effects a definite savings in installa- 
tion and insures many years of low cost performance. 

Whether your requirements call for the operation of a 
single unit cooler or for a 100-ton compressor, we are 
qualified to give you what you need. 


PRODUCTS 


Compression refrigerating machines in all sizes from 
500 Ibs. to 150 ton capacity. Ammonia compressors in 2 
and 3 cylinder types, from 44 to 150 ton. Methyl and 
Freon condensing units in all sizes. Automatic Ammo- 
nia, self-contained units. Shell and tube condensers, 
brine coolers, water coolers, unit coolers—both floor and 
ceiling type, Locker Freezing Units. Fin type com- 
mercial and air-conditioning coils. Complete refrigerat- 
ing systems. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Compressors of Quality 
2825 MONTROSE AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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turbulent than any in our history. Calm 
and dignified, eager to look at all ques- 
tions from all sides and to be sure that 
all points of view have been expressed, 
fair and judicial in his rulings, he has 
made a fine chairman. 

However, having decided to release 
George Schmidt, your committee then 
considered his successor. The name of 
a man was suggested as successor who 
had been his predecessor. It was felt 
that this man, having had previous ex- 
perience in the position, having demon- 
strated his ability and sound judgment, 
and occupying, as did George Schmidt, 
a position of respect and affection 
throughout the industry, would be an 
ideal board chairman for these critical 
times. 


Foster for Chairman 


His previous service had been limited 
to one year, and, although importuned 
by the nominating committee, at the 
end of that year, to act for at least 
another year, felt he had to decline be- 
cause of conditions beyond his control. 
Since he is believed available now, how- 
ever, he is our nominee for chairman of 
the board, and I take great pleasure in 
presenting his name, T. Henry Foster, 
President of John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

Among the six vice chairmen of the 
board, there was one vacancy, caused 
by the retirement from the packing in- 
dustry of Robert Swanston of C. Swans- 
ton & Sons, Sacramento, Calif. In keep- 
ing with past practice, we renominate 





AGAR MEN WERE GRACIOUS HOSTS 


(Seated): Earle Morse, manager, Agar provision department, P. J. Thogerson, general 

manager, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia. (Standing): Ed Burke, manager, 

Agar smoked meats department, Karl Symons, president, and F. Earl Veneman, vice 

president, Agar Packing & Provision Corp., Chicago, and E. D. Dunlop, canned meat 
and sausage department, Jacob E. Decker & Sons. 


the other five, and for the vacancy sub- 
mit the name of a man, who, entering 
this great industry many years ago as 
a very small operator, has, through his 
ability and business judgment, ex- 
panded his business until the company 
which he heads is today one of the 
largest in the country. He is a man 
who has served ably and loyally for a 


number of years as a member of the 
Institute’s board of directors, Samuel 
Slotkin, president of the Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation of New York 
City. 

For the positions of president and 
treasurer, your committee renominated 
the present incumbents, Wesley Har- 
denbergh and H. Harold Meyer, as the 
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Choke Proof 
Big Capacity 
Reduction 30% to 40% 


Finer and More Uniform 


The “DOUBLE ANVIL”—an impor- 
tant DIAMOND feature—plus disc 
knives set at an angle for a fast 
shearing cut—gives DIAMOND Hogs unequalled speed, capacity, 
and uniform fineness of reduction. Very easy running, often saving 
en up to 50% on power. 

‘ 6 Sizes, capacities from 2 to 30 tons per hour. Direct connected or 
belt driven. Ask for Bulletin 85. 


: DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 
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1804 N. Second St. 
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candidates to succeed themselves. 

For directors in the group whose 
terms will begin immediately and expire 
in 1946, your committee submits the 
names of four men who have not pre- 
yiously served on our board: 


First, Homer Smith, vice president 
and general manager of the Drummond 
Packing Co., Eau Claire, Wis., for many 
years an active, loyal, and progressive 
member of the Institute. 

Second, Henry Coffin, president of 
the Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, Wash. 
one of the up and coming young men 
of the great up and coming Northwest. 

Third, Carl Weisel, jr., president of 
the well-known house of Weisel & Co., 
Milwaukee, another able member of the 
younger generation. 

Fourth, Edgar Danahy, president of 
the Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
a company which was associated with 
the Institute in the days when it was 
known as the American Meat Packers’ 
Association. Mr. Danahy is a man of 
broad business experience and high 
standing, not only in this industry but 
in other pursuits. Thirty-seven years 
ago last Saturday Mr. Danahy’s father, 
Matthew Danahy, was present at the 
initial meeting at which the American 
Meat Packers’ Association was founded 
in Chicago. 

Other directors in this group whose 
terms had expired were renominated 
as follows: 

John B. Cook, president of the Cook 








Packing Co., Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


Oscar Emge, president, Emge & Sons, 
Ft. Branch, Ind. 

J. F. Krey, executive vice president, 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Oscar G. Mayer, president, Oscar 
Mayer & Co, Chicago. 


John W. Rath, chairman of the 


SOY FLOUR’S 
THEIR STORY 


This smiling group is 
composed of (I. to r.) 
S. D. Hofman, Hofman 
Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Arthur S. Dan- 
zinger, soya flour divi- 
sion, Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Chicago, R. R. 
Stigler, products divi- 
sion, Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
and Ralph Swint, of 
Stein-Hall Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


board, the Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia. 

Frederick M. Tobin, president, the 
Tobin Packing Co. of Rochester, New 
York. 

Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


Among the group of directors whose 
terms expire in 1944, there was one 
vacancy caused by the death of Frank 
A. Hunter, deeply respected former 
chairman of the board and director for 


many years. 

To fill this vacancy, the committee 
nominated §S. P. Cornelius, president of 
the Cornelius Packing Co., Los Angeles, 





Calif., whose term as director had ex- 
pired this year. 

To fill the vacancy resulting from the 
nomination of T. Henry Foster for 
board chairman, we nominate the re- 
tiring chairman, George A. Schmidt. 

For a vacancy in the group of direc- 
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Viking HEAVY PUMP 


The sturdy yet simple construction of the Viking Heavy- 
Duty Pump is graphically shown in the cut-away view 
above. It illustrates clearly the inside story of this unit— 
designed and built for long hard service. 

You will note there are no small, intricate parts to wear 
and get out of adjustment. The pumping members are the 
standard Viking “gear within a gear,”’ with only two mov- 
ing parts. Available in sizes of 200, 300, 450, 750 and 


for large quantities of clean, hot water at lowest possible 
fuel cost. Purchasing procedures are now greatly sim- 
plified: WHITLOCK Engineers will be glad to advise 


The WHITLOCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


73 South St., Eimwood, Hartford 1, Conn. 


District Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Richmond. 
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Write today for free copy of Bulletin 2900. 
It will give you the complete story of Viking 
Heavy-Duty Pumps, including specifica- 
tions and complete data on operation, lu- 
brication and maintenance. 
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tors whose terms expire in 1945, caused 
by the temporary retirement from busi- 
ness for reasons of health of H. A. 
Mady, your committee nominated 
Henry Neuhoff, president of Neuhoff 
Brothers, Dallas, Tex., whose father 
formerly was treasurer of the Institute 
and a member of many years standing. 

Mr. Mady, in the two years he had 
served, had taken an active part in the 
board’s deliberations, and made many 
friends on the board, all of whom regret 
greatly the necessity for his retirement. 


For the Executive Committee 


There was one vacancy in the execu- 
tive committee resulting from the death 
of Frank Hunter. Your committee voted 
to renominate all members whose terms 
are expiring as follows: 


E. A. Cudahy, George A. Eastwood, 
T. Henry Foster, E. D. Henneberry, 
_ Osear G. Mayer, Harley Peet, John W. 
Rath, George A. Schmidt, W. R. Sin- 
clair, Samuel Slotkin, G. F. Swift, R. 
G. Thomas, Thos. E. Wilson and Wesley 
Hardenbergh ‘ 

When it came to filling the vacancy 
on the executive committee, I regret to 
report that your chairman was rudely 
ejected from the chait; the chair was 
taken over in an arbitrary manner by 
another member of the committee and 
in this high-handed way they railroaded 
me into the job. I don’t think it’s legal, 
but like the fellow who yelled, “You 
can’t put me in jail for this,” just as 
they were putting him into the klink, 


there I am, law or no law. It’s up to 
you to get me out. 

Before giving you an opportunity to 
act on these nominations, I want to say 
that I hope you will approve the policy 
of bringing some new faces into the pic- 
ture. It’s not that the old ones weren’t 
handsome or weren’t appreciated. They 
were. But some of them are in the 
industry no longer; some like our good 
friend, Frank Hunter, have passed 
away. 

Personally, I feel—and I say this 
with some hesitation, as I am a relative 
newcomer—a certain amount of change 
in the membership of any committee or 
board is a good thing. I am not, how- 
ever, for changes just to have changes 
and would oppose a policy of that 
nature. I hope that we have struck 
a happy medium that will appeal to 
you and be pleasing to all concerned. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: You have 
heard the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 

MR. EMGE: I move the nominations 
be closed and they be elected unani- 
mously. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The chair 
casts the ballot and declares elected 
those nominees named on the com- 
mittee’s report. 

If there are no other items of business 
to come before this meeting, this closes 
the 1943 annual meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:05 p.m. 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD— 
T. Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co,, 
Ottumwa, Ia. 


PRESIDEN T.—Wesley Harden- 
bergh, Chicago. 


VICE CHAIRMEN.—E. A. Cudahy, 
the Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; Jay 
C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & (Co, 
Austin, Minn.; Chester G. Newcomb, 
Cleveland Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schlv- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore; 
Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York; Frederick A, 
Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. 


TREASURER.—H. Harold Meyer, 
H. H. Meyer Packing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS (terms expire 1946): 
John B. Cook, Cook Packing Co., Scotts- 
bluff, Neb.; Homer Smith, Drummond 
Packing Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; Oscar 
Emge, Emge & Sons, Ft. Branch, Ind.; 
J. F. Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., ‘Chicago; Henry Coffin, Gibson 
Packing Co., Yakima, Wash.; John W. 
Rath, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; 
Carl Weisel, jr., Weisel & Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Frederick M. Tobin, Tobin 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Edgar 








STOCKINETTE 


PROTECTS MEATS IN TRANSIT 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 


EAGLE BEEF CLOTH CO. 


315 Christopher Ave., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


PHIL HANTOVER, INC. 


“The House of Pres-teege”’ 
iat? Batimore Ave. PHONE VICTOR 8414 xansasciry, wo. 





PRES-TEEGE SAUSAGE BINDERS 
PRES-TEEGE SEASONING 
PRES-TEEGE CURING SALT 

BEEF, SHEEP AND HOG CASINGS 
GLIDDEN SOYA FLOUR AND COLORING 
DIANA LEE LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
DUBUQUE STEEL PRODUCTS 
STEELCOTE DAMP-TEX ENAMEL 
KEYSTONE GELATIN 
MACHINERY 
BUTCHER FROCKS 
OILED APRONS 
STOCKINETTES 
KNIVES - THERMOMETERS 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT OF ALL KINDS 





A CHANGE OF SALT 
MAY HELP YOUR SALES: 





@ Are you using the right 
grade and grain of salt? 
... the right amount? Does 
it meet your requirements 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
why not let our more than 
50 years’ experience fulfill- 


ing the individual require- 
ments of salt users help 
supply the right answer. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Y-2. 











“Big Enough to Satisfy All of Your Requirements, Yet | 
Small Enough to Afford Personal Attention to Each One’’ 








im = DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mic! 
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Danahy, Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Inc., Chicago. 


The following directors’ terms expire 
in 1944: George A. Eastwood, Armour 
and Co., Chicago; George A. Schmidt, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; E. D. 
Henneberry, Hull & Dillon Packing Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan.; D. R. Howland, Miller 
and Hart, Chicago; S. P. Cornelius, 
Cornelius Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; O. B. Joseph, James Henry 
Packing Co., Seattle, Wash.; Frank 
Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, 
Ia.. David G. Madden, East Tennessee 
Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; William 
H. Moffat, H. Moffat Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Lorenz Neuhoff, jr., Neu- 
hoff, Inc., Salem, Va.; Walter Seiler, 
Karl Seiler & Sons, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The following directors’ terms expire 
in 1945: G. A. Billings, Cudahy Bros. 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; G. W. Birrell, Ch. 
Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa.; A. W. 
Brickman, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago; 
G. L. Childress, Houston Packing Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Louis W. Kahn, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati; Henry 
Neuhoff, Neuhoff Bros. Packers, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex.; Harley D. Peet, Peet 
Packing Co., Chesaning, Mich.; Walter 
E. Reineman, Fried & Reineman Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh; W. R. Sinclair, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; G. F. 
Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; R. G. 
Thomas, Lima Packing Company, Lima, 
Ohio. 
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Henry Rottersmann of the Advance 
Oven Co., St. Louis, has a lot of friends 
in the industry. He is not only doing 
a good job in his 
plant operations 
under war condi- 
tions but has a son 
and a son-in-law in 
the service. His son, 
C. Rottersmann, 
who was formerly 
in the engineering 
department of Ad- 
vance, has been in 
the ordnance de- 
partment of the 
Army for fourteen 
months, Mr. Rot- 
tersmann told 
friends. A large 
part of that time 
he was stationed in Africa. The son-in- 
law is an ensign in the Navy. 


Lt. (j.g.) Baldwin Smith, U. S. Navy, 
on leave of absence from the John E. 
Smith Son’s Co. for the duration, 
dropped in at the meeting. Lt. Smith 
is in training at Glenview, IIl., to be- 
come a deck officer on a U.S. Navy air- 
craft carrier. Flight training is part 
of the curriculum. Richard C. Smith, jr., 
another son of Richard C. Smith, pres- 
ident of John E. Smith Son’s Co., is-an 
aviation cadet in training in the Army 
Air Corps to become a bomber pilot. 


C. Rottersmann 





Chas. H. Knight, head of the Stock 
Yards Supply Co., Morristown, Tenn., 
was unable to attend the 1943 meeting. 
Mr. Knight has been associated with the 
industry for a great number of years 
and has a long record of accomplish- 
ment in the industry. In his present ac- 
tivity, specializing in equipment and 
supplies for stockyards, meat packers 
and livestock handlers, he has built an 
enviable reputation throughout the 
meat industry. We sincerely hope Mr. 
Knight will be able to be with us next 
year. 

Los Angeles, Calif., was well repre- 
sented. A party of packer executives, 
including Ben W. Campton, Paul Cor- 
nelius, Adolph Miller and Anton Rieder, 
made the trip together. Wives of the 
men who attended spent a considerable 
part of their time seeing Chicago while 
their husbands attended meetings and 
reported a most enjoyable visit. 

Edward Oppenheimer, head of the 
Oppenheimer Casing Co. office in New 
York City, was unable to attend the 
1943 meeting. Press of business and a 
heavy personal schedule connected with 
our war effort made it impossible for 
Mr. Oppenheimer to take the time to 
attend. He sends his regrets to his 
friends. 

This is the first time in many years 
when the familiar faces of Mrs. C. Durr 
Harrison, chairman of the board of the 
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With high priorities we con furnish a few new machines. If repair 
parts are required, we can make prompt shipment. 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. 













In the lard or shortening d=partm=2nt you need 
not worry if you are handling your cartons on 
these machines. At least this has been the ex- 
perience of companies who have been using 
this equipment for many years. 


This PETERS JUNIOR CARTON 
FORMING AND LINING MA- 
CHINE sets up 30-40 lard or shorten- 
ing cartons per minute, requiring one 
operator. After the cartons are set up » 
they drop onto the conveyor belt where 
they are carried to be filled. Can be 
made adjustable to handle several carton 
sizes. 


This PETERS JUNIOR CARTON 
FOLDING AND CLOSING MA- 
CHINE automatically closes 30-40 lard 
or shortening cartons per minute, re- 
quiring no operator. Open, filled car- 
tons enter machine on conveyor belt and 
leave machine completely closed. Can 
also be made adjustable to handle several 
carton sizes. 








Chicago 40, Ill 
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C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., 
D. J. Harrison, president and treasurer, 
Miss M. P. Durr, vice president, and 
other Durr executives were missing 
among the visitors at the annual packer 
gathering. Their friends throughout the 
industry made many inquiries about 
them and we hope it will be possible 
for them to attend next year’s meeting. 

P. J. Morales and Bill Galloway of the 
Arkell Safety Bag Co. were able to take 
time off from their regular duties to 
drop in at the meeting and see some of 
their friends. S. E. Lofland of Arkell, 
however, couldn’t make it this year. 

Martin’ Seligman and E. H. Giles of 
the Kadiem Co., New York City, were 
kept busy seeing customers and pros- 
pects regarding their line of seasonings. 
Both men are well known to the in- 
dustry. 

W. E. Oliver of the Afral Corp., New 
York City, was a welcome visitor at 
the meetings. Mr. Oliver’s many years 
in the meat packing industry and his 
association with Afral have made him 
one of the most pepular men at any 
meeting of meat packing industry rep- 
resentation. 

T. L. Murray, head of the Kennett- 
Murray livestock buying organization, 
was unable to attend the 1943 meeting. 
Until recently Mr. Murray was a com- 
missioned officer in the U. S. Naval Air 
Forces and has just returned to civilian 
life to resume his former activities. 

President James H. Wells of Identifi- 
cation, Inc. traveled from Dallas, Tex., 


to Chicago to attend the 1943 meeting 
under considerable difficulties. Mr. Wells 
was unfortunate in sustaining a frac- 
tured leg several weeks ago and had to 
make his journey back to Chicago in a 
series of trips. 

Fred C. Cahn of stockinette fame, 
and president of Fred C. Cahn, Inc., 
Chicago, spent part of his time at the 
Drake hotel during the annual meet- 
ing. Fred seems to know everyone and 
is liked by all. Only the press of busi- 
ness kept him from spending all his 
time with his friends. 


Mrs. Wm. B. Durling was hostess at 
a luncheon and theater party given Oc- 
tober 6 for the wives of company exec- 
utives and representatives of the Wm. 
J. Stange Company attending the con- 
vention. Mrs. Frank M. Hartigan, Mrs. 
Aladar Fonyo, Mrs. J. W. Graf, Mrs. 
V. E. Berry, Mrs. J. B. McKoane, Mrs. 
Ralph Miller, Mrs. H. R. Ansel and Mrs. 
T. M. Lind, who were guests of Mrs. 
Durling, reported an enjoyable after- 
noon. 

M. W. Potts was one of the most 
sought after individuals at the conven- 
tion. His admirers and followers were 
constantly seeking him out, and his 
opinions and views were in great de- 
mand. It was reported that he was 
hard pressed to get needed sleep, so 
great was the demand for his opinions. 

R. M. Whitson, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, said he had found both the 
morning and afternoon sessions ex- 
tremely interesting and worth while. 


Every chance he got, he took a packer 
friend into the exhibit room for a chat, 

Merchandising developments of the 
post-war period formed the topic of con- 
versation among Jim Baker, manager, 
meat packers division, Milprint, Ine, 
D. F. Houdeshell, manager, sausage 
sales, John Morrell & Co., and Panlj 
Hultkrans of Milprint, Inc., in Mil 
print’s hospitality headquarters. This 
group expressed the opinion that indus. 
try must be ready to meet great demand 
for all products after the war. 

L. F. Kilmarx, general sales manager 
of Pure Carbonic, Inc., was in from New 
York City to attend the meeting. 

Mrs. Mary Raynor, mother of Chas, 
A. Raynor, vice president of the Inde. 
pendent Casing Co., Chicago, passed 
away at the age of 85, on Monday, 
October 11, and was buried October 13 
at Conneaut, Ohio. Mr. Raynor was 
called from the convention to be at his 
mother’s sick bed and was with her 
when she passed away. His many 
friends extend their sympathy. 

Congratulations are in order for Wm, 
D. Berger, West Coast manager of the 
Oppenheimer Casing Co., who has been 
recently made a vice president of the 
concern. Mr. Berger made his annual 
trip to the meeting to meet his many 
friends in the industry and reports con- 
siderable activity in his territory. 

One of the most handsome couples 
at the meeting was Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
L. Sparks. Harry is a well-known order 
buyer operating at National Stock 
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Yards, Ill. He was one of the early 
arrivals and the presence of himself 
and Mrs. Sparks contributed substan- 
tially toward making the meeting a 
success. 


John F. Spain of the Worcester Salt 
Co., widely known in the meat packing 
industry as a technical expert in the 
proper uses of salt, was very busy all 
during the meeting. John’s attendance 
at 26 conventions has made it impos- 
sible for him to move without running 
into friends. He attended many sessions 
to keep informed on new developments 
in the industry. 


M. L. Abramson, vice president in 
charge of the Chicago office of the Cen- 
tral States Paper and Bag Co., was able 
to hop over to the convention to see his 
friends in the industry although the 
press of war business has kept him 
pretty much tied down. Central States 
Paper is not only helping to hasten 
victory by doing a real job for the meat 
packing industry, but one of the Abram- 
son brothers is a captain in the Army, 
stationed in England. Two other broth- 
ers are with the St. Louis office of the 
company and one is in the New York 
office. 


R. R. Dwyer, vice president, The John 
J. Dupps Co., was attending his first 
AMI meeting as a member of the Dupps 
organization. Mr. Dwyer is well known 
to the meat packing industry, having 
been with Griffith Laboratories for 
many years prior to his association 
with Dupps. 


The streamlined nature of this year’s 
AMI meeting was the subject of much 
comment. Some attendants were much 
in favor of the shortened time and felt 
they gained all they could from the ses- 
sions, regardless of the length of the 
meeting. Others wished for additional 
time and more meetings, and many 
missed the weekend, when it was possi- 
ble to take in points of interest. All 
were well aware, however, that this is 
wartime and that sacrifices must be 
made. 


In his more than 50 years of working 
in the meat packing industry, Ernst 
B. Reinhold, employed by the Cher-Mak 
Sausage Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has never 
seen conditions that rival the handicaps 
under which the industry is now operat- 
ing. His only hope is that after the war 
is won we may return to “the good old 
times.” Mr. Reinhold received a modern 
50-year pin while here in exchange for 
his older badge which he had been 
proudly wearing the last few years. 


H. Deutinger, president, Aula Co., 
was missed by his many friends at the 
packers’ meeting this year. 


A. A. Hess of Continental Electric 
Co., who is so well known to the indus- 
try and a familiar figure at packer 
meetings for so many years, was acute- 
ly camera shy at the Drake. The cam- 
era man was finally rewarded, however, 
by being able to take a quick shot of 
the unsuspecting Mr. Hess, and it 
turned out well, too. 


Phil Hantover, president of Phil 


Hantover, Inc., and Mrs. Hantover at- 
tended the meeting. The annual meet- 
ing is an old story to Phil—long before 
he started his own successful business 
he regularly attended packer gatherings. 

Ed Thiele, vice president of Kold- 
Hold Mfg. Co., is justly proud of his 
son, “Bill” Thiele, who is in the Navy 
at sea. “Bill” will be remembered as 
having dropped in at last year’s con- 
vention while undergoing flight training 
at the Navy’s school at Glenview, IIl. 

A. E. Neidt, vice president, Steelcote 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, was missed at the 
meeting. The press of business kept 
him in St. Louis this year. 

Andrew T. Terry, vice president and 
treasurer of Mongolia Importing Com- 
pany, Inc., was present at the meeting 
and found plenty to do to keep him busy 
discussing the merits of “Nostrip.” 

H. D. Timberlake, traffic manager, St. 
Louis National Stock Yards, East St. 
Louis, Ill., was a welcome addition to 
the delegation of those in the industry 
from St. Louis present at the meeting. 

Lee Kenyon, secretary-treasurer of 
Preservaline Mfg. Co., was one of the 
most popular men at the meeting. Con- 
gratulations were in order from those 
who hadn’t seen him personally since 
his promotion. 

Verne Billings of Conco Engineering 
Co. attended the meeting and when not 
on the floor could be found at the E. G. 
James & Co. (their sales representa- 
tive) hospitality rooms at the Drake. 
Jack Luerson and Ken Luerson of St. 
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The GREASE TRAP 


DESIGN WITH HIGH 
EFFICIENCY FOR 
RECOVERABLE FAT 


ATED on the basis of 

rigid tests by independ- 
ent laboratories, Murray 
Grease Traps have high 
efficiency with simplicity in 
design — the first 
grease traps with 
high efficiency rat- 
ings. Certified to 
meet government 
specifications, in all 
Murray Grease 
Traps are certain 
features that con- 
tribute to their high 
efficiency and are fully protected 
by patents. 

No moving parts—nothing to get 
out of order—no parts to replace 
or maintain. The patented design vent 
prevents siphoning of grease from the 
trap into sewer—a very important 
feature. The patented design and 
construction of baffles eliminate tur- 
bulency in trap. Catalog upon request. 
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John & Co., equipment manufacturers, 
also made their headquarters there. 


H. L. Hunn, chief engineer of the 
John E. Smith Son’s Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
while not in the sales department, had 
plenty to do answering questions re- 
garding the technical details of “Buf- 
falo” equipment. 


Frank Kennedy, Visking representa- 
tive on the West Coast, who headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, was on hand to 
greet his many friends in the industry. 
Frank is well known in all parts of the 
country, having previously been in con- 
stant contact with packers in the east- 
ern and central parts of the country, 
and was glad to have the opportunity of 
renewing old friendships. 


“Big Bill” Gebhardt, Advanced En- 
gineering Corp., and H. B. Howe, Howe 
Ice Machine Co., friends of long stand- 
ing, were very busy fellows at this 
year’s packers’ meeting, offering help- 
ful suggestions to the many visitors 
who welcomed the expert advice these 
men could offer. Reports were that 
many new friends were made this year. 
Bill was receiving congratulations on 
his recent marriage. 


Those two expert assistants of O. S. 
Anderson of the V. D. Anderson Co., 
Cleveland, “Expeller” manufacturers, 
J. C. Lundmark and E. T. Pittock, were 
very busy men meeting the members of 
the industry this year. Two of the na- 


tion’s outstanding groups were holding 
their annual meetings in Chicago at the 
same time this year and made is neces- 
sary for them to split their time be- 
tween both gatherings. Their helpful- 
ness in assisting the visitors with effi- 
cient plant layouts for rendering plants 
is always appreciated each year. 


Ed Schoenthaler, sales manager, H. P. 
Smith Paper Co., was again one of the 
most popular hosts at this year’s pack- 
ers’ gathering. Because of his many 
years of experience in close contact with 
the industry, packers and sausage man- 
ufacturers appreciate the many helpful 
suggestions “Ed” is always able to give 
them. He was busier than ever this year 
and did a great job in meeting and 
greeting his company’s many friends 
throughout the industry. 


Frank Kirk, general sales manager 
of Vilter Mfg. Co., and member of the 
refrigeration advisory committee, is 
spending considerable time in Washing- 
ton these days. He did find time, how- 
ever, to attend the meetings at the 
Drake and to visit with his many 
friends in the industry, as well as gov- 
ernment officials in attendance during 
the three-day meeting. 


Fred W. Stothfang, that dapper ex- 
ecutive of the Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., enjoyed every minute at his 
company’s spacious headquarters this 
year, meeting and greeting many of the 


well known members of the industry, 
While extremely busy, he did find 
time occasionally to relax by demon- 
strating to some of his closest friends 
a number of card tricks he has ae. 
quired over a period of years. He ex- 
plained that this is one of his favorite 
hobbies and pastimes. 


Ed Kahl, well known to the meat 
packing industry as a pioneer in the 
development of soya preducts, was on 
hand. His host of friends enjoyed chat- 
ting with him and getting the latest 
information on what’s what in the soya 
field. Ed was the first president of the 
Soya Flour Association and was instru’ 
mental in developing soya flour, 


The hard-hitting talk on Thursday by 
Eric Johnston, dynamic president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. §, 
elicited a great deal of favorable com- 
ment among meat industry officials. 
Many of them would have liked to con- 
gratulate the speaker personally, but 
his program was so full that he had to 
leave immediately for another speaking 
engagement. 


J. F. Thomas, the well-known presi- 
dent of Thomas Truck & Caster Co, 
Keokuk, Ia., was being congratulated 
on becoming a grandfather. Capt. James 
F. Thomas, jr., of the U.S. Army is the 
father of J. F. Thomas III. Mrs. J. F. 
Thomas, sr., attended her first Insti- 
tute meeting this year. 
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Sharp Reduction in Cattle 
Feeding Seen for Near Future 


Developments in the cattle feeding 
situation to the end of September point 
to a rather sharp reduction in the num- 
ber of cattle to be fed during the com- 
ing winter and spring, compared with 
a year earlier, the Department of Agri- 
culture reported this week. Present 
indications are that the number of cattle 
fed will be below a year earlier in 
nearly all of the important feeding 
states, both in the Corn Belt and in 
other areas. 

Reports from the various feeding 
states show that the causes of the prob- 
able reduction in feeding are associated 
with prices, and not with the availabil- 
ity of cattle for feeding. The potential 
supply of feeder cattle and calves in 
producing and feeding areas is larger 
than last year and of near-record size. 
Prices of fat cattle in early October 
were little different from a year earlier, 
but there is much uncertainty in the 
minds of feeders as to what fat cattle 
prices may be next winter and spring 
under established ceiling prices for beef, 
especially if ceilings are established on 
live cattle. 

The shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the Corn Belt states in July 
and August of this year were much 
below those of a year ago and the small- 
est since 1936. The movement in Sep- 
tember increased rather sharply and 
the total for the month was larger than 


in either 1942 or 1941. 
months, July through September, the 
total is below last year, but larger 
than two years ago. 


For the three 


There is a rather marked difference 
this year from other recent years in the 
points of purchase of the stocker and 
feeder cattle shipped into the Corn Belt. 
Record of shipment into eight Corn- 
Belt states show that for the three 
months, July through September, the 
proportion bought at public stockyards 
was much larger this year, with a cor- 
responding decrease in the proportion 
bought direct. For the last five years, 
the percentages bought at stockyards 
are as follows: 1943, 79 per cent; 1942, 
71 per cent; 1941, 66 per cent; 1940, 65 
per cent; and 1939, 62 per cent. 


Reports from the range cattle areas 
are to the effect that so far this year 
there have been very few dealer or 
feeder buyers visiting those areas look- 
ing for cattle. Two principal reasons 
are given for this—the restrictions on 
the use of gasoline, and the relatively 
high asking prices in producing areas 
in relation to prices prevailing at stock- 
yard markets. 

Reports both from markets and feed- 
ing areas are to the effect that feeders 
this year are showing a decided prefer- 
ence for cattle with weight, as com- 
pared with yearlings or calves. This 
situation is reflected in records of ship- 
ments and prices of various weights of 
feeder steers as reported at the four 
leading markets handling feeders. 





ODT Issues Pamphlet 
of Helpful Tips About 
Auto Cooling System 











Recognizing the additional difficulties 
of operating truck fleets and other com- 
pany vehicles under winter driving con- 
ditions, particularly in view of auto- 
motive parts shortages and the short- 
age of skilled mechanics, packers and 
sausage manufacturers will welcome the 
information contained in a new pam- 
phlet on the automotive cooling system 
issued by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

Entitled “Cooling System: Cleaning, 
Flushing, Rust Prevention and Anti- 
freeze,” the 34-page pamphlet was pre- 
pared by the maintenance methods coor- 
dinating committee of transportation 
and maintenance activity of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Inc., and is 
issued by ODT as the latest in its 
authoritative automotive maintenance 
series. Any of the series may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, 1147 New Post Office blidg., 
Washington, D. C., from any of the 142 
district offices of the ODT division of 
motor transport, or from regional offices 
of the ODT Office of Information. 

In simple terms and with many illus- 
trations, the seven sections of the 
pamphlet give detailed instruction on 
checks and tests for cooling liquid 
losses; routine maintenance of the cool- 
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ing system; finding the causes of over- 
heating and overcooling; causes of cor- 
rosion and the prevention of rusting; 
factors leading to clogging of the cool- 
ing system and ways to prevent it, and 
the characteristics of different types of 
antifreeze and their use. 


Each section of the pamphlet is keyed 
with letters and numbers so that the 
reader can turn instantly to the dis- 
cussion of any problem or factor in 
cooling system care. 

With the approach of winter, the 
shortage of permanent types of anti- 
freeze indicates wide probable reuse of 
used antifreeze that should be tested 
and may need addition of acid-and rust 
inhibitor and fresh antifreeze. The 
pamphlet’s sections on losses of cooling 
liquid and on antifreeze characteristics 
will be especially useful. The section on 
antifreeze tells in detail simple ways 
to test its strength and what should be 
done to obtain the safest reuse. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO—H. P. 
Smith, jr., vice president in charge of 
manufacture and director of Armstrong 
Cork Co., has been granted an indefi- 
nite leave of absence to regain his 
health. H. W. Prentis, jr., president, 
announced that C. J. Backstrand has as- 
sumed Mr. Smith’s duties. 


CURRENT ALLOCATIONS OF 
FATS, OILS ANNOUNCED 


The War Food Administration has 
stated its policies governing the dis- 
tribution of fats and oils and represent- 
ing the basis on which allocations have 
been made for current requirements, it 
was recently announced. 


Edible fats and oils are allocated for 
the quarter—October, November and 
December—and are reported in tank car 
quantities released for specified classes 
of use. 


Industrial fats and oils are allocated 
for October use only and are reported 
in percentages allowed, based on cur- 
rent requirements. 

A total of 11,746 tank cars of edible 
oils—cottonseed, peanut, soybean and 
corn—has been allocated for the Octo- 
ber-December quarter, divided as fol- 
lows: Cottonseed, 5,8801 peanut, 528; 
soybean, 4,391; and corn, 947. 


Total tank cars of the four edible oils 
released for specific purposes are as 
follows: 


1. For the estimated portion of Food 
Distribution Order 42 quota for mar- 
garine and “other edible finished prod- 
ucts” to be manufactured during the 
allocation period—9,877 cars. 

2. For delivery to other margarine, 
shortening and oil manufacturers— 
1,235 cars. 


3. For Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 


War Shipping Administration, Lend. 
Lease and Food Distribution Adminis. 
tration purchases—469 cars. 

4. For industrial users—165 cars, 

Percentages of industrial oils allowed 
for civilian use during October based on 
requirements are: Pressed animal oils 
(FDO-53)—AlIl requests granted in full, 
Neatsfoot oil (FDO-53) Leather pre 
servatives, 100 per cent; leather tan- 
ning oils and compounds, 100 per cent; 
textile machinery lubricants, 100 
cent. Red oil, Oleic acid (FDO-53)— 
General purpose liquid soaps, 0 per 
cent; laundry and industrial soaps, 0 
per cent; dry cleaning soaps, 25 per 
cent. Tallow and Grease (FDO-67), All 
requests for industrial uses approved in 
full. 


SWIFT FILM POPULAR 


Requests for the opportunity to show 
“A Nation’s Meat,” Swift & Company's 
educational 16 mm sound film concern- 
ing the operations of the livestock and 
meat industry, have far outstripped the 
available supply of films, the company 
reports. 

Swift & Company states that 300,00 
persons viewed the film during the first 
five months after its release. It is ad- 
vising livestock organizations, 4-H clubs 
and other groups interested in showing 
the film to order it as far in advance 
as possible. 
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LIQUIDATION CUTS INTO 
1944 SHEEP PRODUCTION 


The recent peak in the number of 
sheep and lambs on farms was reached 
on January 1, 1942, and numbers have 
been declining since that time. The ex- 
ceptionally heavy marketings of sheep 
and lambs during the current year in- 
dicate that a drop of about two million 
head may take place during the current 
year. 

Ewe slaughter during May, June, and 
July was 82 per cent above a year ago 
and three times as great as the average 
for the same period in the preceding 
five years. It appears that a consider- 
able liquidation is now under way. 
Slaughter of lambs and yearlings has 
also increased, but not nearly so much 
as in the case of ewes. Because of the 
smaller lamb crop this year, total 
slaughter in 1943 is expected to be 
somewhat smaller than the record 
slaughter achieved last year, but should 
be higher than that of any previous 
year. Slaughter of sheep and lambs in 
the first eight months of this year was 
two per cent more than in the corres- 
ponding period a year ago in inspected 
plants reporting both years. 

One of the most important factors 
responsible for the heavy marketing of 
sheep and lambs during 1943 has been 
the increased shortage of skilled labor 
for handling sheep in the western 
states. It is probable that this condition 
will become even more pronounced dur- 
ing 1944. 





EDITORIAL INDEX 
READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


In the interest of paper conserva- 
tion The National Provisioner will not 
distribute the editorial index to Vol- 
ume 108, January 1 to June 30, 1943, 
in a regular issue of the publication. 
However, the index has been printed 
and will be sent to any subscriber who 
requests a copy. Address The National 
Provisioner, 407 South Dearborn, 
Chicago. Subscribers who asked for a 
copy of the July 1 to December 31, 
1942 index (which was printed and 
distributed in the same manner) need 
not repeat their requests since their 
names have been placed on a mailing 
list to receive all future copies of the 
index. 











MORRELL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of John Mor- 
rell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, at a meeting 
held on October 5, 1943, in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, declared dividends payable October 
30, 1943, in cash and shares of Capital 
Stock, without par value, as follows: 

The cash dividend so declared is 
twenty-five cents a share plus an extra 
dividend of fifty cents a share. 

The stock dividend so declared is one 
share of Capital Stock for each thirty- 
four shares held, provided that no frac- 
tional shares will be issued, and in lieu 


thereof stockholders will receive $1.07 
in cash for each share held upon which 
a dividend in stock is not paid. This 
amount represents approximately one 
thirty-fourth of the closing price of 
shares of Capital Stock of John Morrell 
& Co. on the New York Stock Exchange 
on the day preceding the declaration of 
the dividend. 

The Board of Directors has fixed the 
close of business on October 15, 1943, 
as the record date for the determination 
of stockholders entitled to receive pay- 
ment of the foregoing dividends. 


MEAT IN "10-IN-1" RATION 


Confirming its value as a “fighting 
food” that stands the soldier in good 
stead under the strain of modern mili- 
tary operations, meat plays an impor- 
tant part in the new “10-in-1” ration 
recently developed by the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps. Fitting compactly into 
a comparatively small square box, the 
ration is designed primarily for use by 
details of soldiers in the theater of op- 
erations where field kitchens cannot 
operate, in isolated outposts or in highly 
mobile operations such as an invasion 
of enemy territory. 

Canned pork and sausage meat, 
canned meat stew or canned ham and 
eggs are among the typical meat items 
included in the ration. Other compo- 
nents include canned tomatoes, dehy- 
drated baked beans and biscuits. 








SMITH 
BRUBAKER 
& EGAN 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERS 
30 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Serving 


THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 











SUITE 200-201 
PHILADELPHIA 








= 


MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C. E. 
PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEER-ARCHITECT 
400 CHESTNUT STREET 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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ARMOUR OFFERS NEW BOOKLET 


Copies of a new home service book- 
let, “69 Ration Recipes for Meat,” are 
offered by Armour and Company in the 
company’s 
October na- jy) 
tional mag- ”// 
azine adver- 
tising. Full 
page, four- 7 
color ads 
featuring | 
the offer 4 
will appear ” 
in the Octo- 
ber issues 
of Ameri- Ms 
can Home, i, 
Better gay 
Homes and Mii 
Gardens, 

Ladies’ Home Journal, 





McCall’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


The booklet was written and compiled 
by Armour’s food economist, Marie Gif- 
ford, and her staff. It contains wartime 
recipes for various cyts of meat, plus 
practical information on their handling 
and serving, the selection of meats, how 
to save on points, and other data of 
particular value to housewives under 
present conditions. The offer ties in 
with Armour’s home service advertising 
that has been running for some months 
in magazines of national circulation as 
well as in numerous newspapers. 

Early response to the booklet offer 
is reported encouraging. 





CONVENTION FLASHES 











George H. Dunlap, Jr. Co. and Ben- 
der, Green & Co. sent out neat little 
cards of admission to their quarters in 
the penthouse, but visitors found the 
door always open. 

Jack Weiller, of Chas. Friend & Co., 
will remember this meeting for a long 
time. He missed part of it, due to the 
fact that his wife presented him with a 
baby daughter on Thursday, which hap- 
pened also to be Jack’s birthday. 

One old timer, Dan Gallagher, was 
missing this year. He retired a short 
while back and left for Florida a week 
or so before the meeting opened. Up in 
the room of R. H. Monson Co. on Wed- 
nesday night the guests drank a toast 
to Dan’s health. They wrote him a note 
and everyone present signed it. Word 
spread through the hotel and there was 
a steady stream of visitors to sign the 
note—and to drink the toast. 

One night, up in THE NATIONAL PRoO- 
VISIONER rooms, they ran out of lemons. 
Ben Campton went to his room and re- 
turned with a bag of lemons only 
slightly smaller than cocoanuts, which 
he had hauled all the way from Los 
Angeles. 

There was a well attended round 
table discussion in the headquarters of 
E. G. James Co. late Wednesday night. 
It went on and on, and finally the host, 
Milton Mackin, ordered breakfast sent 





up for everyone. But who ordered the 
huge plate of sliced dill pickles with 
the breakfast? Strange customs these 
Russians have. 


The Agar Packing and Provision Corp, 
group held open house for their friends, 
with the genial Karl Symons and all his 
loyal assistants on hand to extend a 
welcome. 

Joe Murphy and Roy Norris, of 
Murphy-Norris Co., found time not only 
to entertain their many friends in their 
quarters but also to keep in circulation 
around the Drake. 


Bob Burrows, of J. C. Wood & Co, 
looked rather proud sitting beside his 
son, Bob, jr., in uniform at the banquet, 
Young Bob used to be an instructor at 
the Stevens hotel radio school and is 
now a bomber squadron radio man. He 
was home on furlough from Utah. 


The steady procession of visitors to 
the quarters of Sunderland & DeFord 
was greeted cordially and well enter- 
tained, but it kept Harold up way be- 
yond his bed-time. 


A lot of familiar faces were missing 
this year. Tom Boffey, former buyer 
for Peter Eckrich & Sons, is at Fort 
Knox; his brother Frank, who went in 
the service about a year earlier, is in 
the Aleutian islands. Bob Johnson, for- 
merly with E. G. James Co., is at the 
Air Force bombing range at Avon Park, 
Fla. Frank Currier, from the same 
organization, is with the Navy Market 
Office in Chicago. 











One of the many casters 
made by Thomas 


Super in construction and performance 
under severe service. The Super fork 
is formed from one piece of 4” steel 
plate, offset for added strength. Ball 
race cups and King bolt welded in places 
and all moving parts are hardened to 
move freely and resist wear. All parts 
oversize with extra heavy metal wheels. 


Thomas One-Man 


Barrel 
Trucks 


Sandee any barrel up to 

unds, regardless of 
bil esize. Easy to load and 
unload without trucker 
touching barrel 


4336 MISSISSIPPI e 





THOMAS CASTERS 


The THOMAS 
SUPER CASTER | | ise compites after 40 


e@ Formed Steel Construction 
@ Two Rows of Ball Bearings 
@ Bolt and Sleeve Axle * 
e@ Hyatt Roller Bearing 

e@ Hardened Roller Races 
@ Machined Wheel Face 

e Grease Gun Fittings | 















THOMAS TRUCK and CASTER CO. 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


The world's largest 

manufacturer and dis- 

tributor of stock yards 
Ai A ce pli +, 





years’ observation in 
the stock yards. 


Books ®@ 


Ear Tags, metal & paper 
® Halters ® Scale Tickets 


iain YARDS SUPPLY CO. INC. 


MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 


We handle everything 
used by live stock de- 
partments of packing 
houses, furnishing o 
special line of supplies 
for packers. 





* 
® Chalk, marking © Whips 


© Hip Tags 
® Canes ® Sorting Poles © Calculator 
© Printed Forms, Etc. 


Leather Swipers 


AMERICA’S ONLY EXCLUSIVE STOCK YARDS SUPPLY (0. 








COTTON PRODUCTS 


TO FIT ALL PACKING HOUSE REQUIREMENTS 





Double Duty Shrouds « Stockinette 
Tubing * Stockinette Bags * Cattle 
Wipers * Cheesecloth * Rags * Waste 
Muslin * Towels * Aprons + Send for Samples! 











PINK SUPPLY COMPANY 


735 N. THIRD ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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~ pom HAM CLOTHS 


zo TRUCK COVERS 


= OF CANVAS for the meat packing industry— 
from one cor ient and capable source manufacturing in Chicago 
and other great meat packing centers. A call will bring an expe- 
rienced man to discuss any canvas requirement. 


>» R. DANIELS, INC. 
Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


1705 SO. STATE ST., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, PITTSBURGH & OTHER CITIES 




















Economical Protection 


SER VICE ‘ou'wann rem 


Finished Ready-To-Apply SHROUDS 
YOUR BEST BUY IS LIBERTY 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO 


/ELANI HI 
















vew! fi 
Fullergript 


STANDARD 


HAM MOULD 
CLEANING BRUSH 


At last a new design of Ham Brush Core that pro- 
vides for refilling on the job or by your Maintenance 
Dept. in a few minutes. Extra refills may be stocked. 


No time lost in sending cores outside for refilling, 
tracing or checking. No wire held center to loosen or 
break in production. 


Fullergript refills contain a heavier pack of brush 
material held in an indestructible steel backing— 
outwears ordinary brushes four to seven times. 


Try a set and be convinced. 


Write for complete catalog of heavy-duty brooms 
and brus for packing house requirements. 





THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Industrial Division, Dept. 8C 
3596 MAIN STREET . HARTFORD 2, CONN. 








NEW RO 16 AMENDMENTS 


The date on which larger primary 
distributors of meats; fats, oils and 
dairy products must file their regular 
operations report with OPA was ex- 
tended recently from 15 to 30 days 
after the end of the reporting period, 
in Amendment 63 to RO 16, effective 
September 30. 


At the same time, the OPA provided 
that these distributors may not file the 
report before the sixteenth day after 
the end of the reporting period unless 
the primary distributor has collected all 
ration points owed him for transfers 


reported for that period. This change 
affects only the larger primary distribu- 
tors—those who report on Form R.— 
1606. Smaller farm slaughters and 
other primary distributors who sell or 
transfer less than $2,000 worth of RO 
16 foods during a reporting period will 
continue to file their reports within 15 
days after the end of the reporting 
period. 

A more convenient method of using 
ration certificates for the purchase of 
rationed processed foods and meats, 
fats, oil and dairy products was an- 
nounced recently by OPA in Amend- 
ment 64 to RO 16 and RO 13 effec- 


tive September 15. The new method 
provides that purchasers may give up 
their ration certificates to the seller at 
or before the time of purchase, as con- 
trasted with the present provision that 
ration evidences may be surrendered 
only at the time a purchase is made. 
This means that the holder of a ration 
certificate now may deposit a ration 
certificate with his dealer, and purchase 
rationed foods against it in accordance 
with daily needs. Up to the present, the 
entire certificate had to be used at one 
time, causing inconvenience to con- 
sumers with certificates of large de- 
nomination. 





EXTEND THE MEAT SUPPLY | 
Use More 





* 


OLD-HOLD 


5 


RED OF GREEN = PPEF » TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


Some food and vitamin value as meat. Green peppers 
@ 4 bstitute f io ext. 





7 ‘or p 


GIVE YOUR MEAT LOAVES, ETC. [yot RAT 
finer flavor 


+ greater sales appeal, increased yields. 


Also: Paprika, Sage and Soya Flour 


Provides a ¢ 


oneD! 





H. SCHOENFELD & SONS, INC. 


“Paprika Exchange of America” 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


140 FRANKLIN STREET a 
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KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING C¢ 
129 North Gr aN c i A | 
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COMMODITY PURCHASES BY THE WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
DURING AUGUST, 1943, AND THE CUMULATIVE TOTAL SINCE MAR. 15, 1941 


Quantity F. 0. B. Cost 
aeetire August Cumulative 


WFA August Meat 


Purchases Decline 


HE War Food Administration re- 

cently released a record of its pur- 
chases made for lend-lease, territorial 
emergency programs, Red Cross and 
domestic food programs, during the 
month ef August. This report revealed 
that the August total was less than half 
of the July figure. 


During the month of August, pur- 
chases of all meat industry and related 
items totaled only 155,628,765 Ibs. com- 
pared with 357,211,013 Ibs. in July. 


Hog slaughter during August was 
almost 1,000,000 head less than in July 
and this was reflected to some extent by 
the fact that the WFA curtailed its pork 
and pork products purchases during 
that month. In August, purchases of 
pork and pork products amounted to 
only 127,290,310 lbs. compared with 
210,452,155 Ibs. in July. 


Purchases of lard during August by 
this agency showed a very decided 
slump as the total at 3,177,952 Ibs. 
stands more than 107,000,000 lbs. below 
the July figure of 110,207,874 lbs. Pur- 
chases of rendered pork fat and refined 
pork fat also showed sharp reduction. 


Beef purchases scored a slight in- 
crease with purchases of frozen beef 
during August moving up to 777,100 Ibs. 
compared with 160,000 lbs. in July, the 
latter figure being the only beef item 
purchased that month. In August 112,- 
500 Ibs. of canned corned beef and 156,- 
000 Ibs. of India Mess beef were bought. 


August 
Commodity Ibs. 
Army rations, canned............ 
Meat food products, canned 
Chili Con Carne 
Type 00 
Type RR .. 615, 
"SS See ere : 3,335,191 
Vienna sausage = t 52, 6¢ 16,219,839 
Beef meat products 
Beef, barrelled family 
Beef, brisket, corned... 
f bungs “é 
Beef, canned corned 


$ 1,043,464 25,981,125 


8,683 


Beef hearts, frozen 

Beef, India mess 

Beef kidneys, 

Beef roast, canned....... 

Veal carcass, frozen. . 
Lamb carcass, frozen... . 
Mutton, frozen boneless. 
Mutton carcass, frozen 
Pork meat products 

Bacon, cann 

Pork & soya links, canned 30,288,376 

Pork, canned (misc.)... 1,656,233,823 

Pork butts, frozen 17,500 20,704,135 

Pork hearts, frozen 345, 

Pork kidneys. frozen.... 3,266,600 

Pork livers, frozen 5,067,400 

De MR owe cewesenessdse 234,042,599 

Pork trimmings, frozen meas 29,242,751 

Pork, barrelled brisket 491,200 

Pork, smok 

Pork, cured & frozen (misc.).... , 778,675 

Fatbacks, dry salted a ‘ 204,522,367 486,152 

Hog casings 284 

Pigs’ feet, 

Packer hog sides 

Pork, dehydrated 

Sausage, dried 


5,178,115 
2,990,500 


79,035,367 
6,057,172 
7,589,150 


1,287,119 
462,854 


168,975,868 
2,383,984 


Seis 


E of 


- 
= 


no Se 

See 
con 

Span 


~ 
tn 
ri 


1,495,025 
99 


Se 


2,527, 
110,752,426 


8: 
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Fats & Oils 
Army spread 


leo oil 
Oleomargarine . 
Rendered pork 
Refined pork fat 
Shortening 
Tallow, edible 














CEILING PRICE TAKES MOST HOGS; CUT-OUT LOSSES LITTLE CHANGED 


(Chicago costs and prices, first four days of week.) 


The Chicago ceiling price of $14.75 continued to buy 
the bulk of the hogs offered on the market here during 
the week. Producers were shipping liberal numbers of 


classes. They were unable to buy them below the ceiling. 
Cut-out results showed very slight increase in losses, 
with the various weights showing losses of from $1.21 


“run-of-the-mill” hogs along with sows which were no 


to $1.42. 
longer useful; this tempted buyers to bid lower on these . 


——220-240 lbs.—— 
Value 


——180-220 lbs.—— 
Value 


240-270 lbs.—— 
Value 
Pet. Pet. Price per 
per cwt. 
Ib. alive 


Price per per ewt. ot. Pet. Price per per cwt. 
per ewt. fin. 


Ib. alive yield 


— . Pet. 


be a-) 
ae 
oF 
a 


n. 
yield 
Regular hams 
Skinned hams 
Picnics 

Boston butts 
Loins (blade in) 
Bellies, 8S. P. 


Ss, 

se 
PAND, 

© 


BSRee: 
= rere 


Deoowmar & 
ie 
Com 


> Wie Rrogecers 
- 

° = 

> BRR ONY So 


- 
ad sototatelc 


Regular trimmings .... 
Feet, tails, neckbones 
Offal and miscellaneous 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE 
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Cost 
Cred: 


Condemnation loss 


Per cwt 
Handling and overhead 


fin. 
yield 
$20.52 
18.80 


—Cutting margin . y 1.72 
+Cutting margin ee en TT 
~-Margin last week ¥ 1.68 


TOTAL COST PER CWT 
TOTAL VALUE 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





DETAILED INFORMATION INDEX 
Tallows & Greases . 254 
Vegetable Oils ...255 








Hogs and Pork 





Cattle and Beef 








By-Products 











HOGS 


Chicago hog market this week: Most 


hogs sold steady at ceilings. 
Ib. hogs were 50c off. 


Thurs. 


Chicago, top $14.75 

Kan. City, top 

Omaha, top 

St. Louis, top 

Corn Belt, top 

Buffalo, top 

Pittsburgh, top 

Receipts—20 markets 
4 days 337,000 

Slaughter— 
27 points* 

Cut-out 
results 
This week... —1.21 
Last week... —1.19 


PORK 

Chicago carlot pork: 
Green hams, 

on wts. ..... 20% @21% 
Loins, all wts.19%@22% 
DS. bellies, 

all wts. ....14% 
Picnics, 

all wts. ..... 19% 
Reg. trim’ngs..17% 
New York: 


578,057 
180- 


Loins, 12 lbs. down.... 
Hams, reg., 

under 14 lbs 
Hams, skinned, 

under 14 lbs 
Spareribs, medium . 
Shidrs., regular 
Boston butts, 4-8 Ibs... 
Chicago 
Lard—Cash 


*Week ended October 8. 


WEEKLY HOG SLAUGHTER 
WEEKLY CATTLE 


220- 
ia mene 220 Ib. 240 Ib. 270 Ib. 
—1.42 
—1.41 


Under 140 


Week 
ago 
$14.75 
14.75 
14.50 
14.45 
14.70 
14.45 
15.15 
15.35 


270,000 


815,258 
240- 


—1.41 
—1.40 


20% @21% 
19% @22% 


14% 


19% 
17% 


Western 
26% 


23% 


254 
19 

21% 
27% 


13.80n 
12.80n 
12.75n 


oF 
HEAD 
1300 
1200 
1100 
1000 
900 
soc 


Ses 22 9 SU STD PLN OTT CTS LTD! OTB 


CATTLE 


Chicago cattle market this week: 
Good to choice steers were active and 
strong while others were only steady. 
Cows were mostly steady. 

Week 
ago 
$16.90 

15.15 

15.65 

15.75 

15.50 

14.50 

12.25 

8.00 

7.00 


Thurs. 
Chicago steer, top. ..$16.60 


Kan. City, top 
Omaha, top 
St. Louis, top 
St. Joseph, top 
Bologna bull, top.... 
Cutter cow, top 
Canner cow, top 
Receipts—20 markets 
4 days 
Slaughter— 
27 points* 


824,000 


202,948 
BEEF 


Steer carcass, utility 
to choice 
New York— 
Non-Kosher 
Kosher 
San Francisco, 
700@800 lb 
Dr. canners, 
all weights. .12% 
Cutters, 
all weights. .12% 
Bologna bulls, 
all weights. .13% 
*Week ended October 8. 
Chicago prices used in compilations 
unless otherwise specified. 


201,519 


$16.50 @22.25 
16.75@22.20 


12% 
12% 
13% 





SEPTEMBER SLAUGHTER 
1,146,020 





4,173,978 


Week 
Thurs. ago 
Chicago hide market active. 
Native cows... .15% 15% 
Kipskins .20 .20 
Calfskins 23%@27 .23%@27 


Shearlings ... 2.15 2.15 


TALLOW, GREASES, ETC. 


New York tallow firm. 

8.62% 
Chicago tallow firm. 

8.62% 
Chicago greases slow. 

8.75 


New York greases slow. 
8.75 


Chicago by-products: 

1.21 
5.53 
5.53 


Cracklings 
Tankage, unit ammo. 5.53 


Digester tankage 
71.04 
Cottonseed 
12.50@13.125 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Wholesale Prices (1926—100) 


Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
1943 1942 


All commodities . . . 103.0 99.7 
103.0 
July 
1942 
105.3 


Prices (1926—100) July 


1943 


Farm Products ....125.0 








OS. Ge.rises 
taRD 
CG&c, Top 


SEPT2 SEPTS 
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PRICES, KILL 
AND FDA 
BUYING 


Curves in first col- 
umn chart show 
weekly hog and 
cattle slaughter at 
27 market points. 
Second column 
curves show price 
trends for steers, 
canner and cutter 
cows, wholesale 
pork cuts, live hogs 
and FDA Wilt- 
shire sides. 


FDA BUYING 


LOS AUG 35! - SEPT 30 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 


Chicago 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 









tCarcass Beef 
Week ended 
Oct. 14, 1943 
per Ib. 
Steer, bfr., choice, all wts..........++++ coccekh 
Steer, bfr., good, all wts..........+.+0-+> | 
Steer, bfr., commer., all wt8........-.-++e0+ 18 
Steer, bfr., utility, all wts..........---+e0. +16 
Cow, commer. and good, all wts..........++ --18 
Cow, utility, all wte........ceeeeeeeeeeees ee | 
Hindquarters, choice ......++. eeseseccreces 22-28% 
Forequarters, choice .......+eseeseeeeereee +19 
Cow hindquarters, good and commer.......... 19% 
Cow forequarters, good and commer..........17 
{Beef Cuts 
Steer, hfr., short loins, choice............+ - 33 
Steer, hfr., short loins, good.............-+ - 30% 
Steer, bfr., short loins, commer............ + +25% 
Steer, bfr., short loins, utility............. +-22% 
Cow, short’ loins, good and commer........ 202d 
Cow, short loins, utility..... Seececcccecses er | 
Steer, “heifer round, choice...........+++++ er - | 
Steer, heifer round, good...........---++5+ eoedl 
Steer, heifer round, commer..............- ++-19 
Steer, heifer round, utility............... «+16 
Steer, hfr.. loin, choice............+..ee00 30 
Steer, bfr., loin, good.... + -28 
Steer, bfr., loin, commer............ 23 
Cow loin, good and commer...... 23 
Cow, loin GNF vcccoccccces 20% 
Cow round, good and commer. 19% 
Cow rou utility....... 16% 


Steer, heifer rib, choice. 
Steer, heifer rib, good.... 
Steer, heifer rib, commer. 
Steer, heifer rib, utility.. 








Cow rib, good and commer. 

CP GE, , Bee ccc ccccvccccccccccccocscce coon 
Steer, biv., eirisin, chelee.............00002 227% 
Steer, hfr., sirloin, good..............060005 +-26% 
Steer, bfr., sirloin, commer................. +-21% 
Steer, hfr., cow flank, all grades............ --18 
Cow sirloin, good and commer.............. oe2l 
GOW GEISER, GCIMEP. cccccccccccccccccccsecs 18 
Steer, hfr., flank steak, all grades.......... +24 
Cow flank steak, all grades..............+0. -24 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, choice.............. +-20% 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, good............... --19% 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, commer............. -18 
Steer, hfr., reg. chuck, utility............. --16 
Cow reg. chuck, good and commer.......... -18 
Cow is GOBER, GOTEP cc ccccccccccccsccccce --16 
Steer, bfr., ¢.c. chuck, choice.............+0. 19 
Steer, bfr., €.€. chuck, Qood....ccsesccsccscee 18% 
Steer, bfr., c.c. chuck, commer............. ~-16% 
Steer, bfr., c.c. chuck, utility.............. «15% 
Cow, c.c. chuck, OE GHUMNGP. oc cccccvcee 16% 
i Ge Bec cccccccccccccccccce 15% 
Steer, bfr., foreshank, all grades........... e212 
Cow foreshank, all grades.................. "hae 
Steer, heifer brisket, choice................ + -16% 
Steer, heifer brisket, good................+. 16% 
Steer, heifer brisket, commer................. 14% 








Steer, heifer brisket. utility.. 
Cow brisket and commer. 
Cow brisket, utility coeeee 
Steer, heifer back, "cbstee. 
Steer, heifer back, good.. 20 
Cow back, ¢ and commer 


Cow back, utility P 16% 
Steer, hfr. arm nek, choice 19% 
Steer, hfr. arm chuck, good................4+ 18% 
Cow arm chuck, good ‘and commer. cccceceseses 17% 
er ND GI, Be ccccccccccoccecccccoees rtrd 
Steer, hfr. short plate, good and choice cecncee 
Steer, hfr. short plate, commer. and utility. "33 
Cow short plate, good and commer.......... ++13% 
Cow short plate, utility................. oe0ee1B% 

tQuotations on beef items include permitted ad- 
ditions for Zone 5, plus 50c per ewt. for local 
delivery. 

Veal 
ite ebedabbare nee seeeacenses «+ -20% 
GE cvcccccccecccseceesccocsceces ++-19% 
DP ED Shebevoesccsdscucccoscacenees --23 
*Beef nama 

PRERB cccceccce ove Seesoscondocceessed coos UH 
BE GND Oils cucscccccccccescccccecece o0015& 
Tongues, “fresh OP Bec dccccccsecseccs ooeed2 
Sweetbrea BPRASERECSH COR o Cec ecco cceses coce ¢ 
Ox-tails, Je eiedescsekvedebnowl cocce O% 
| ng ~ Debbaewteeseasegctswsenel ties 

pe, coo’ Eee adi cobeedse cadahese ° 8% 
or a r 
EEE 6SbSSeredoseececrdcccocereoosoes eee ll & 

*Veal Products 


seveeee 9% 
oeeee 4D 


Cait | EES" hesaimnebeceghnettt 
Swee' yom 


POOR meee eee eeeeeeeee 


*Prices carlot and loose basis. For lots under 

500 Ibs. a ia woods 7 For a8 i. cate con- 

le . CO t- 
breads, brains & & cutlets only) $2. C — 
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**Lamb 
Choice lambs ...cccccccccscccccccccscccece -2535 
CR TEE  céepncewrtencvvcececcesescvces -2385 
Medics Nambe ..ccc ccccccccccccccscccscce 2185 
SY ED <6. 0sn000000.4006006660000 2010 
Baek WIGMGTD oo ccccccccccccscccvcvceses 2135 
Choice fores ....++.-+5+ Snkendspvascosncess 21385 
Geed FEGES ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccece -2060 
tLamb tongues, Type A........cecccececees 14% 

**Mutton 
Gated GOED cccccccccccccccesccccccccccee .1260 
Good sheep ... -1135 
Choice saddles -1560 
Good saddles . .1435 
Choice fores .. -O85 
Good fores .860 
Mutton legs, choice croo4 


Mutton loins, choice.. 





**Quotations on lamb and mutton are for Zone 5 
and include 10¢ for stockinette, plus 25c per cwt. 
for delivery. 


*Fresh Pork and Pork Products 














Reg. pork loins, under 12 Ibs. av........... 22 
PEED coccccccecccecocccecccccccecccescoee 19 
DomBeriains cccccccescccecscoccccccccccccsccces 31% 
skimmed shoulders ....csceeecccscccscccsceees 21% 
Spareribs, under 8 Ibs...............sseeeeeee 15 
Boston butts, 4 to 8 Ibs. av.........-.es00. 24 
Boneless butts, — trim. --29 
Neck BONES cccnceece .4 


Kidneys ........-. 
Livers, unblemished 
Brains 





BD cned phn aehs-660.0060000600000006008088606 
Snouts, lean out 9 
sneuse, BD isdpcdenvivcsancees 10% 
BEN. 666606560000600000 cooceneceeae 8% 
Chitterlings SbESETSESOSCRSdEOLccoCoeoeoeeCe o- 8 

*Prices carlot and ‘loose basis. 

*WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 

Fancy regular hams, 14/16 Ibs., 

parchment paper............ eeccccce 26% 
Fancy skinned hams, “44716 Ibs., 

parchment pPa@per........-seceseeeeces 28% 
Picnics, 4/8 1 wat thank, wrapped. 26 
Fancy bacon, 6/8 Ibs., wrapped......... 
Standard bacon, 6/8 ibe, i 24 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

Emaides, C Grae. ccccccscccccccccccce 46 

Outnides, O GraGe. .cccccccccccccccces 44 

Kaerkles, C GraGe.cccccccccccccccce 42 


*Quotations on pork items for less than 500 Ib. 
lots and include wrapping and shipping containers. 


*VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Pork feet, 200-Ib. Db)... ...cccccccccccccees $22.50 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 

Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl..............-005 50 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............... 31.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ 34.50 


*BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
aie ts back pork: 


- SEEN ccccedccesisecsccssosoveses $23.50 

-1 Pleces ........0- Sbwhe ceensuewoue 23.50 
DEPRES BOOTED ccc cccccccccccccccccscocese 23.50 
Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces PRP ARES T 23.00 
BPTGMOS PAGE oo cccccccccccccccccccccccccecse 26.50 
Plate beef, 200 Ib. Re tater ania Sigal 32.50 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. MG ieay eset oat 34.00 


*Quotations on pork items are for less than 
5,000 Ib. lots and include all permitted additions, 
except boxing and local delivery. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
Carlot basis, Chicago zone, loose basis. 
Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 85%. 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95%... 







17% 















27 
29 
Pork cheek meat 18 
Pork hearts ....... -12 
i «niuabiekedaevcadtarteree ss ps peRed 13 
EE ui oc 0 d's #¥ 608004 s ceeeEN 17% 
SY CE on66dcccctesbeccudcoesdeneen 17 
ME Deidedreavs sces vcaee vices paasude 16% 
Beef trimmings ....... (awees dCeenn it enmeee 15% 
EE nnd anon 6- ents 4 0)0640%66060RRE 12% 
_Dressed cutter cows. peakbneodeen .12% 
Dressed bologna SC ae ERR RE AS, 13% 
SEER, GREED Sec ncevcsciccddcseccccscocees 16% 
DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs............... 58 
DE sbcbpbbsediectecdbcdcocseccoese «++-81 
DOTMGE cccccccccccccccccccscocccecsccces er) | 
Holsteiner .. ; Seeccccvcccccoocccecs --41 
B. C. salami, 8 ail se eae RRS Ra a4 
Milano, salami, choice, jn “hog” bungs. -..-unquoted 
B.C s salami, new condition. ..........-.+++. 32 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles........ . -unquoted 
Genoa style salami, choice.................. 63 
ep eccccccccocccce 50% 
Mortadella, new condition 23 
Cappicola (cook ee 45 
PPRGBOUBECS BAUS cccccccccccccccccecscsccseces 86% 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover grade AA.) 
i As sausage, hog casings............++--+.. nt 






+Pork sausage, 
+Frankfurters, in sheep casings 
+Frankfurters, in hog casings 
{eens eocee scccccccesss 

Bologna, in artificial casings 
pone sausage in beef rounds. 
Liver sausage in hog bungs... 


Smoked liver sausage in bog bung -82 
BOGS GOREED cee ccececossccessgocscoccccce 20 
New England luncheon specialty............. 37% 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice............ 23 
FS Se Cscéreadhawedssecduasseeceal 
Blood aang edn ecceneeversedcveneupensoael 24 
Souse ....... Coecccccccccecccccoccvesesoccces 20 
Polish saurage heSe6undheesesesetne sens oesend Ry 


+Prices based on zone 5, plus $1.00 per cwt. for 
sales to retailers and purveyors of menls where 
no loval delivery is made. Prices include boxing 
or packaging costs. 


CURING MATERIALS 


Owt. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse. stock): 
In 425-Ib. bbis., delivered................ $ 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated.................5. 8.60 
Small crystals ... 1... cece cece eceeneceee 12.00 
Medium crystals ...... CeSevovccccccccses 13.00 
LAPSO CTVGRBIS cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 14.00 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate. Of Boda.......60005- 4.00 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda...... unquoted 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 Ibs. 
only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 
Granulated, kiln dried...............+. oes 070 
Medium, kiln dried..........-secceeecces 12.70 
Rock, bulk, 40 tom Cars........0-+++-e00 8.80 
Su; | 
96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans....... 3.14 
Standard n., f.o.b. refiners (2%)...... 6.48 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, co 2% 5.10 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (cotto 4.80 
im paper bags.. ....... ° 4.7% 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
— — to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casin 
Domestic rounds, 1% to 1% in., 










180 pack .....csccccscccccecs @ ® 
Domestic rounds, over 1% in., 

140 POCK nwoccccccccccccccsscs 31 
Export rounds, wide, over 1% in. 40 @ 42 
Export rounds, medium, 1% to em 
Export rounds, narrow, 1% in. 

ED ccccancivocessccacocces 23 
No. 1 weasands.............+.+++ 6 @ 
No. 2 wensands...........-+++05 .08 
Me. 1 DUMBS..cccccccccccccecees 16 @ .18 
We. 2 BURBS. cccccccccccccccccce -10 12 
Middles sowing, 1% @2 in....... -40 50 
Middles, select, wide. 2@2% in. .50 0 
— © select, extra, 24 @2% a 
Middles, select, extra, 2% in. & 

GD cncsdpcanncecdscceseveescsss 1.10 @1.2% 
Dried or salted bladders, per piece: 

12-15 in. wide, flat............+ } @ .0 
10-12 in. wide, flat............. 05% 

8-10 in. wide, flat............+. .02%@ ‘oe 

6- 8 in. wide, flat..........+.+ 02 @ 

Hog casings: 
Extra narrow, 29 mm. & dn....2.00 @2.35 
Narrow mediums, 29@32 mm...2.20 pe 
Medium, 82@35 mm............ 2.05 2.35 
English, medium, 35@38 mm....1.75 @1.85 
Wide, 38@43 mm.............++- 1.60 @1.70 
Extra wide, 43 mm.............1.50 @1.00 
Bixport BOMBS occccccccssccccces 22 % 
Large prime bungs......... o on .20 

edium prime bungs. = aa 16 
Small prime bungs. . ° 08% 
Middle, per set...........ee-005 20 @.21 

SPICES 
(Basis Chicago, original bbis., bags or bales.) 
Whole — 
Allspice, prime .............s+0085 30 
ift P 31 35 
GREE BOBBED cccccccccccccccscoccs 41 
"| SRR RRR E PENS SF 41 
GROG, BOONE 2 cccoccescnessees 40 46 
Per 25 2 
Ginger, Jamaica, unbleached...... 33 39 
Mace, Fancy Banda............++- 1.08 1.2 
<2 CS peeeeerpaqeteqqagen 95 1.10 
East & West Indies Blend...... 85 
Mustard flour, fancy...........-.. . 
Me Dh Gacceveensesatossececs ons 
Nutmeg, fancy ink40dseecn0s 67 x1) 
MRGS BRGIED cc ce ccccccsessess ese 58 65 
East & West Indies Blend...... 55 
Paprika, Spanish ............++++ 55 
Pepper, Cayenne Miiecinecekebnbeed 33 
BE Uh Bntsetesrccescsconse ° 34 
*Black Maisbar ae 11 15 
*Black Lampong ...... 8 10 
*Pepper, white Singapore. 15 19 
*Muntok 16 19% 
*Packers 15 





*Nominal quotations. 
SEEDS AND HERBS 

Whole for Saus. 

88 96 





Caraway seed ecccccccecccoce 
Cominos seed .........+++.- aosse ee 3% 
Coriander Morocco bieached....... 19 it 
Coriander Morocco natural No. 1. 15% 1 
aastae seed, fancy yellow.. ° - 25 oy 
0 gS aonb rch ss 
Merjoram, Chiiean ::°: 51 5 
Oregano ..... sgeude 19 























ugesurassaaneaskeus 


ii 
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MARKET PRICES 
New York 














DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES 


City Donsed 
Steer, heifer, choice..........cceeeecevevecces 22 
Bteer, heifer, GOOd....... cece cece cwccccccees 21 
Steer, heifer, commer..........-.--seeeeeeees 19 
Bteer, heifer, utility. ........ ccc cence ccccene -17 
Cow, good and COMMET.........cceeeeeeeee +19 


The above quotations do not include charges for 
koshering. 


KOSHER BEEF CUTS 
Steer, heifer, triangle, choice................ cf 






Steer, heifer, triangle, good.... 
Steer, heifer, triangle, commer. 
Steer, heifer, triangle, utility 
Steer, bfr., reg. chuck, choice 
Steer, bfr., reg. chuck, good.. 
Steer, bfr., 9 chuck, commer 
Steer, bfr., reg. chuck, utility.... 


Above quotations include permitted additions 
for Zone 9, plus $1.50 per ewt. for koshering plus 
50c per cwt. for local delivery. 


Steer, heifer, = aa. 
Steer, heifer, ri 
Steer, heifer, rib, 
Steer, heifer, rib, atility. 
Steer, heifer loin, choice. 
Steer, bfr., loin, ‘good... 
Steer, bfr., loin, commer. 
Bteer, bfr., loin, utility.... 

Above prices are for Zone 9, plus 50c per cwt. 
for Gelhveey. Additions for kosher cuts, where 
permitted, are not included in prices. 


*FRESH PORK CUTS 










RESESS 














Western 
Pork loins, a, 12 Ibs. down 23% 
Shoulders, gular cecoe ccocce 20 
Butts, vonular, 4/8 Ibs rot 
Hams, regular, under 14 Ibs 23 
Hams, skinned fresh, under 14 25 
Pienics, fresh, bone in..... eevee eee 19 
Pork trimmings, extra ae. Ee 31 
Pork trimmings, regular............. wii 19 
Spareribs, medium ...............e005. 13 

City 

Pork loins, fresh, 10/12 Ibs............ 26% 
Shoulders, regular ..........-0..--++-.-. 21% 
Doom, Demetees, G. Dic cccoccceccccccccs 31 
Hams, regular, under 14 Ibs.......... 23% 
Hams, skinned, under 14 Ibs.......... 25% 
Pienics, bone in........... — 19% 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 31 
Pork trimmings, peveeht 19 
Spareribs, medium ... 19 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs 27% 


*COOKED HAMS 


Cooked hams, skin on, fatted, 8 Ibs. down... .44 
Cooked hams, skinless, fatted, 8 Ibs. down....47% 


*SMOKED MEATS 


Regular hams, under 14 Ibs.................. 28 
Regular hams, _", 2 Seer rere: 27% 
Regular hams, over 18 Ibs................se 26% 
Skinned hams, ££ | — a 30% 
Skinned hams, 14/18 Ibs.................... 30 
Skinned hams, over 18 Ibs..............+.e0 29 
I NC ee ad eink pace tenieiidnal 26% 
Bacon, western, 8/12 Ibs..............ssee ~-26% 
Bacon, WEE Wig 5.5 vcuenvredioaccencant 25 
Beef tongue, SR ene segs: 31 
Mat kaicikdane tbbaweeeantune --81 


*Quotations on pork items are for less than 
5,000 Ib. lots and include all permitted additions 
except boxing and local delivery. 


DRESSED HO@S 
Hogs, good and choice, head on, leaf fat tm, 


October 9, 81 to 99 Ibs......... 
100 to 119 Se... canee ‘ wee ee v4 
120 to 136 Ibs...... ee mee 
137 to 153 Ibs...... atbaeteies bevne Bee 

***DRESSED VEAL 
Hide off 

Choice, 170@815 inc oanieea shinee .2263 
psa, ! Bibs. tbc 2163 
bubanctnccds hades ned 1963 
Utility, “wens ___ FPR ORER RIN Oo 1768 


***Quotations are for zone 9 and include 50c f. 
delivery. An additional %c per cwt. mi {ft 
wrapped in stockinette. saathacsiee ee 


**DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Lamb, choice 


Lamb, good ccccccTTcctrc recess esses ees 26% 

Lamb, commercial SRR Me ice 
CU Océhantonee ved exBghnn diene 

Mutton, EE RRS iepe int 


beaneaeatione are for zone 9, plus 50c for 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
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CASH PRICES 


OCARLOT TRADING LOOSE, BASIS, F.O.B. 
CHICAGO OR CHICAGO BASIS 
THURSDAY, OCT. 14, 1943 


Short shank %c over. 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedless) 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 


OTHER D. 8. MEATS 


Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Regular plates ............ 10 11 
GY MENEED Sscvcececcecene 9 10 
SE WEED. Biesescerecouce 9% 10 


Quotations based on OPA revised MPR 148, 
amendment No. 5, effective June 14, 1943 on green 
eae cuts, and effective June 28, 1943 on cured 
pork. 





*FANCY MEATS 





Tongues, Fyee A A; EEaStRSeeddoccccsccosvcceed Ftd 
f Type Ps Ee ae 24 
Sweetbreads, —- Type A bees a eer tt 4 
BOOS BODROTD : cccccccescccccsscsss ; Be 
a ee .—" per Eooges SogdbRgs bbe sa 
Livers, OF ee ae oe 
Or-tatls, os coke i tisdincsienasé<snasuentiea oy 


*Prices carlot and loose basis for zone 9. For 
lots under 500 Ibs. add $0.625. 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1943 


LARD: Open High Low Close 

Bebees es os -No bids or offerings 

Dec.... -No bids or offerings 

Gsess etan 13.55ax 

Mens sis ca Saas 13.50ax 
No sales. 


Open interest: Oct. 1; May 1. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1943 


osu cevesese No bids or offerings 
E -No bids or offerings 
eves 3.60ax 


13.55ax 


Open interest: Oct. 1; May 1. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1943 
Columbus Day; Holiday. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1943 


Oct.... 18.80 . 13.80 
ietee -« ‘ .No bids or offerings 
Jan.. péas 13.60ax 
May.. = oe conn 13.55ax 


Sales, October one. 
Open interest: Oct. 1; May 1. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1943 


ee No bids or offerings 

Dec.. - -No bids or offerings 

Jan... , eer stews 13.60ax 

Mi ccs. sees aéan onde 13.55ax 
No sales. 


Open interest: Oct. 1; May 1. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1943 


ae in Jaeeg eee No bids or offerings 

MOB.ces « ....s+++No bids or offerings 

a owes 13.60ax 

May... on June iene 13.55ax 
No enles. 


Open interest: Oct. 1; May 1. 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash Loose Leaf 
Saturday, Oct. 9.......13.80n 12.80n 12.75n 
Monday, Oct. 11........13.80n 12.80n 12.75n 
Tuesday, Oct. 12....... Holiday 
Wednesday, Oct. 13....13.80n 12.80n 12.75n 
Thureday, Oct. 14......13.80n 12.80n 12.75n 
DetGeg, Ost. 1B...cccc 13.80n 12.80n 12.75n 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago C. L..... 14.55 
Kettle rend, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago C. L..... 15.05 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 

Chicago Oh, Miekénws.ceceun se cencgnssescussutes 15.05 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago C. L......... 15.55 
Shortening, CESTSSR, CM.Eccccccccesvecsececses 16.50 


SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 
Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during September, 1943, by sta- 
tions: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Chicago’ ....129,959 26,706 376,676 312,716 
Denver ..... 23,389 3,570 49.318 76,572 


Kansas City.100,331 42,233 181,528 179,620 


area* ..... 45,841 58,711 200,026 254,860 





Omaha ..... 85,590 4,408 185,154 193,454 
St. Louis*... 69,296 48,934 301,070 118,955 
Sioux City... 40,794 896 102,372 103,378 
St. Paul*.... 54,044 27,530 214,606 136,276 
All other 

stations ...596,776 318,928 2,563,228 1,082,799 
a eat 


Pt 1,146,020 531,906 4,173,978 2,453,630 


ocnbnios. 

1943 .... 988,472 433,873 4,464,437 2,268,573 
5-yr. av. Sept. 

1938-42 .. 954, 308 450,409 3,097,603 1,718,452 


4Includes Elburn, Ill. "Includes: Jersey City and 
Newark, New Jersey. “Includes National Stock 
Yards and East St. Louis, Ill, ‘Includes Newport 
and St. Paul. Minnesota. 


Invest in Victory! Buy War Bonds! 
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Tallow and Grease Market 


Shows Broad Demand Again 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 13, 1943 


TALLOW AND GREASE.—Offer- 
ings of tallow and grease on this mar- 
ket during the past week continued in 
the same extremely small volume which 
has persisted for some months. On the 
other hand the demand remained very 
broad with all types of tallow and 
grease in favor as far as buyers were 
concerned. During the week the WFA 
announced the revised quotas for fats 
and oils to be used in soaps, lacquers, 
linoleums, coated fabrics and protective 
coatings, confirming that original plans 
for removing all restrictions on soap 
for factories and public institutions 
have been scrapped. 


The new food distribution order (No. 
42) was effective on Thursday, and did, 
however, release sufficient additional 
fats for soap making to boost the civil- 
ian supply by about 28 per cent. This 
is quite a bit less than was expected in 
preliminary announcements by WFA a 
week ago. The percentage of fats and 
oils permitted for the manufacture of 
household soaps has been increased 
from 80 per cent to 90 per cent of the 
1940-41 base period. 


STEARINE.—Offerings of stearine 
continue to be of such small proportions 
that no market can be formulated. De- 
mand continues broad from all quarters 
and the small supply comes nowhere 
near satisfying the call. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—The increase in 
production of neatsfoot oil, for which 
traders have been waiting so patiently, 
has not materialized and no definite 
promise of increased product is sighted. 
Demand remains far in excess of the 
available offerings. 


OLEO OIL.—Broad demand contin- 
ued to rule in the oleo oil market but 
supplies of this product were “scarce as 
hen’s teeth.” Members of the trade 
were willing to quote prices nominally 
steady. 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER 14, 1943 


TALLOW.—Trading on the tallow 
market here was somewhat erratic dur- 
ing the past week. A fair volume of 
trading was reported but the market 
was very spotty. Demand remained 
very broad with all types on broad call 
and the volume of trading was limited 
only by the small supply as buyers were 
willing to pay the ceiling price for any 
product offered. Cattle marketing con- 
tinued to show a slight improvement 
and members of the tallow trade hold 
out hope that there will eventually be 
an improvement in the supply of their 
product. 

STEARINE. — Production of this 
product continued at a comparatively 
low ebb as has been the case for some 
time and the broad demand far exceeded 
the available supply. The market was 
quoted nominally strong. 

OLEO OIL.—There has been no in- 
crease in the amount of oleo oil being 
offered on the open market and prices 
were quoted steady. Ceilings are: 
Extra, 13.04c, and prime, 12.75c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—There has been 
no change in the neatsfoot oil market 
for some time as supplies remain very 
limited. Quotations are: Pure, 18c and 
cold test, 26c. 

GREASE OIL.—There were no re- 
ports of trade in grease oil and prices 
remained unchanged. Quotations are: 
No. 1, 14%ec; prime burning, 15%c; 
prime inedible, 15¢ and special No. 1, 
13%c. Acidless tallow oil is quoted at 
13%e. 

GREASES.—After a sharp decline in 
receipts of hogs, due to the effective 
date of the new hog ceilings (October 
4), hog marketings during the past 
week swelled a bit, with numerous ship- 
ments of sows included in the run lo- 
cally. This promised a slight increase 
in grease supplies but so far these have 
not been in evidence. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


There has been little or no life in the 
packinghouse by-products market for 
several months and traders are pa- 
tiently awaiting improved supplies, 
Demand for all items continues broad 
and a few small lots sold at ceilings, 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
I, BORO css ncccevcescssrcececusenss $5.53° 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 
Unground, per unit ammonia.... ccccce ae 
Liquid stick, tank cars.......... eee 
Packinghouse Feeds 
Carlots, 
Per ton 
65% digester tankage, bulk...... $76.38 
60% digester tankage, bulk.... 71.04 
55% digester tankage, bulk.. 65.66 
50% digester tankage, bulk.... . 60.28 
45% digester tankage, bulk. er 
50% meat and bone meal scraps, bulk...... 62.50 
PPP rrr eee 82.95* 
Special steam bone-meal.............50.00@55.00 
+Based on 15 units of ammonia 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 
Per ton 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50. ; ... -35.00@36.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26...............35.00@36.00 
Fertilizer Materials 
Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia ............... $ 3.85@ 4.00n 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton.... 30.00@31.00 
Be GED on 6 00 Kans cansnivaces os 4.25@ 4.25 
Dry Rendered Tankage 
Per unit 
Hard pressed and expeller unground 
45 to 75% protein... ....cccccccesvccsecs $1.25* 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per ewt. 
Calf trimmings (limed)........... $1.00° 
Hide trimmings (limed)............. .. 0° 
Sinews and pizzles (green, salted).......... 1,00° 
Per ton 


Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... .$40.00@42.00n 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb.... 7%@ 7 





*Denotes ceiling price, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Bones and Hoofs 


Per ton 


Round shins, heavy....... . . .$70.00@80.00 
light... ? 70.00 
Flat shins, heavy... . 865.00@70.00 

idiean nee oa eeeared 65.00 


ght 4 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs.. 62.50@65.00 


Hoofs, white ............--. ° . 55.00@57.50 
Hoofs, home run, assorted 37. 
ee rr rrr 136.00 
tDelivered Chicago. 
Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per ton...... azey 60.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton...... 32.50 
Winter processed, black, Ib......... nominal 
Winter processed, gray, Ib........... 8 
Cattle switches ....... : 4 @4% 
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WILLIBALD SCHAEFER 


Converters 


TALLOW & GREASE 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBER: THE NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
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Resists lactic acid, waterproof, freeze-proof, 
and slip-proof. Won’t crack, crumble or dust. 
Broken, rutted floors repaired overnight to 
smooth, flint-hard, safe surface. No special 
equipment necessary. Any maintenance man 
can apply. Send for Test-it- yourself plan. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9119 RENO AVENUE 


MENT | cranps-UP 
ON COOLING ROOM FLOORS 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 
vessel Atlantic ports 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit................. 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 

16% B. f.o.b. fish’ factory..... 4.75 & 10c 
Fish meal, ‘foreign, d14% ammonia, 10% 

Ba Be Ee GEE. GiCccccccccccessoccccccoe 00 
ED GREE keccnceccsocccsccorseseass 55.00 
Fish scrap (acidulated), 7% a i By 

A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factories.......... 
Soda nitra ate, per net = bulk, ex- a 

ag oe’ ~~ Gulf po 





Feeding tanksge, unground, 10-12% ammo- 
pia, 15% B. P. L., bulk 


Phosphates 


Bone meal, steamed, 8 and 50 bags, per ton, 
eh, WED wsccdenhstesenesnesnseboncere 
Bone meal, raw, pat and 50%, in bags, 
ger ton, £.0.0. WOEKB...cccccccccccccsces 
superphosphate, bulk, tat. Baltimore, 19% 


Dry Rendered Tankage 
#/60% protein, unground................... $1.25 





OLEOMARGARINE 





VEGETABLE OILS 


White deodorized, bbis., f.0.b. Midwest...... 16 
Yellow, deodorized 1 
Raw soap stocks: 

Cents per Ib. divd. in tankcars. 
Cottonseed foots, basis 50% T.F.A. 


—_ ORE West Cando ccccccccscccccccces 4 
A. oes P conse sees eT ammmeamabaammaie 
a OSddSSCDESESRECCTTOCSS OVeTeecCes eee Hr 


md foots, basis 50% ys F.A. 
— and West Coast 
BD cccccccccccscodecesocccoscoscesuccceoos 8% 

Soybean oil, in tanks, f.o. —" a. Midwest. 114 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mil 12% 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, October 13, 1943 


Supplies of available bonemeal are 
very sm4ll and demand is heavy. Sev- 
eral cars of tankage sold at the ceiling 
price but the demand still far exceeds 
the supply. Additional large arrivals of 
South American material helped the 
domestic situation and some reports in 
the trade are to the effect that a good 
many of the producers in South Amer- 
ica are sold up for some time. Bones 
for gelatin purposes are coming in from 


Scarcity Continues to Slow 


Cotton Oil Futures Trade 


CTIVITY continued to be of very 
small dimensions on the cotton- 
seed oil market at New York dur- 

ing the past week. Receipts of product 
available to the trade were of insuffi- 
cient quantity to supply the demands 
of the market. The future of this mar- 
ket depends upon the new crop of cot- 
ton which is now in the process of being 
harvested. Traders feel that increased 
amounts of oil will be made available 
when pressing gets under way but there 
is no telling how much of this will find 
its way to the open market. 

Cottonseed oil consumption during 
September of this year amounted to 
259,443 barrels compared with 237,528 
barrels in August and 309,842 barrels 
in September, 1942. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—The small amount 
of soybean oil offered on the market 
here during the week was not enough 
to establish a market. On Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 12, OPA issued an interim order 
allowing processors of soybean oil to 
sell their product subject to adjustment 
at a later date. It was explained that 
this was to apply pending action on re- 
quests from the industry for an adjust- 
ment in maximum prices for refined 
soybean oil. 





South America together with a certain 
amount of cottonseed meal to be used 
for feed. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZER 


The WPB chemical division reports 
that the excess production of ammonium 
nitrate in the war explosives program 
has been successfully utilized for agri- 
cultural fertilizer. It states that farm- 
ers have so eagerly accepted the chemi- 
cal as a substitute for pre-war com- 
mercial fertilizers that orders received 
for September and October cannot be 
filled, and plans are being made to in- 
crease production. 


PEANUT OIL.—It is not known just 
how much the new peanut crop has been 
harmed by the dry growing season and 
traders are looking for any amount of 
oil which might be offered. They want 
to be certain that they have enough 
product on hand so that a sharp cut in 
this year’s production might be par- 
tially met. The interim order mentioned 
above also applies to peanut oil. 

OLIVE OIL.—As has been the case 
for quite some time, there has been no 
domestic or imported olive oil made 
available to the trade. There was a re- 
cent hint that there might be some olive 
oil shipped from Spain this year but 
nothing definite has been heard con- 
cerning this. 

PALM OIL.—Supplies of palm oil 
continue very light and practically no 
trading is reported. No hope for an im- 
provement in the situation is looked for 
in the near future. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Quotations on 
Friday were: Area A, 13.125; Area B, 
13.40; Area C, 12.875; Area D, 12.75; 
Area E, 12.625, and Area F, 12.50 (See 
page 25 of September 18 issue for ex- 
planation of area designations.) 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1943 


Sales High Low Close Pr. cl. 
October ...... ¥s eae 14.25 14.25 
December .... .. ones sees 14.00 14.00 
January ..... ee ewes cove 14.00 14.00 
March ....... 14.00 14.00 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1943 
Holiday. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1943 


October ...... 14.25 
December 14.00 14.00 
January ..... 14.00 14.00 
March ....... 14.00 
No sales. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1943 
October ...... ° 14.45 
December 14.00 14.00 
January ..... 14.00 14.00 
March ......; 14.00 
No sales. 


(See page 259 for closing markets.) 











Cc. W. RILEY, JR. 


C. W. RILEY 




















Packinghouse Provision Brokers 


TALLOW « GREASES « CRACKLINGS 
2109 UNION CENTRAL LIFE BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Packers move Sept. calf and kipskins 

at ceiling—Light scattered trade in 

packer hides leaves all permits prac- 

tically filled—Pacific Coast market 
cleaned up. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—Trading in packer 
hides this week was confined to a few 
scattered cars, including some bulls 
at the week-end, and the clearing of 
Sept. calf and kipskins. Practically all 
of the permits for packer hides had 
been filled during the active movement 
previous week, except for a few lots of 
special weight selections which are a 
little difficult to match up against per- 
mits. Some of these have not yet been 
filled, but only three or four cars are 
said to be involved and it is possible 
that tanners will decide to take lighter 
steers along with the desired heavy na- 
tive and branded steers before the per- 

its expire on October 16. 

On some selections there are said to 
have been a few hides left over after 
permits were filled. The WPB last week 
announced quotas for the last quarter 
of this year, limiting tanners to 70 per- 
cent of their average monthly wettings 
in 1942, in an announced intention to 
build up an average inventory position 
of one and a half month’s permitted 
wettings. It is hardly likely, therefore, 


that permitted wettings will be in- 
creased until the expanded slaughter 
attains this position. 


Federal inspected slaughter of cattle 
during Sept. totalled 1,146,020 head, as 
compared with 988,472 during Aug., 
and 1,158,758 during Sept. 1942, which 
had set a new record for Sept.; current 
slaughter is now within one percent of 
that record. Calf slaughter during Sept. 
totalled 531,906 head, as against 433,873 
for Aug., and 513,052 for Sept. 1942, 
which was the third largest for Sept. 
on record. 

Shoe production turned upward dur- 
ing August, the final estimate being 
39,452,735 pairs, an increase of 5.4 
percent over the revised July total of 
37,444,698, and an increase of 1.6 per- 
cent over the Aug. 1942 total of 
38,811,530 pairs. While a good part of 
the increase was in civilian shoes, it 
represents mostly the expansion in 
house slippers for the holiday trade. 


The War Meat Board early this week 
estimated federal inspected cattle 
slaughter during the week ended Oct. 9 
at 293,000 head, as against 279,000 dur- 
ing the previous week, and 281,000 for 
the same week a year ago. 

In a directive to sole leather cutters 
on Oct. 12, the WPB ordered delivery of 
quantities of sole leather during the 
current month “over and above what 


they normally would supply” for civij. 
ian shoe repairs. Cutters are required 
to give the directive their highest de. 
livery priority and are prohibited from 
selling or delivering any leather until 
the terms of the directive are met. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER.—There 
was not much action apparent in the 
small packer market this week, as most 
of the buying permits had been filled 
early in the previous week. Tanners 
had expected a fair increase in small 
packer production, so they were quick 
to exercise their permits on the most 
desirable offerings available and, as a 
result, there are some less desirable lots 
of small packer offerings still on the 
market. These hold-over Sept. hides, 
really the last of the Summer hides, wil] 
of course make a more favorable com- 
parison with other productions later on 
when hides begin to show more grubs, 
The market is still quotable firm at 15¢ 
flat, trimmed, for all-weight native 
steers and cows, and 14c for the brands, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


PACIFIC COAST.—Couple of the 
larger Pacific Coast packers moved 
their Sept. production of hides early in 
the week, with everything going at the 
full ceiling price of 13%c, flat, for 
steers and cows, and 10c for bulls, f.o.b. 
shipping points. There was further 
trading later on the same basis and the 
big productions are now reported to be 
well sold up, with the smaller packers 
also practically cleaned up, but there 
is no definite information yet as to 
whether any hides were left over after 
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Today—Tomorrow—or ALWAYS 


Right now—there’s nothing to worry about—business 


is tops! Yes, Today and Tomorrow but how about AL- 
WAYS? Is there a hedge against the Future? Is there 
a solution now for the post-war problems? 


The answer to these questions? Contact us — come in 
—let’s talk it over! 


Charles rend & 
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130 NORTH WELLS ST. 
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the permits had been entirely filled. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
There was a fair volume of business in 
the South American market at the end 
of last week but little action thereafter 
until late this week. Toward the close 
of last week, England bought 1,500 
Gualeguaychu, 2,500 Anglo, 2,500 Mon- 
tevideo and 1,500 Frey Bentos standard 
steers; 3,500 Montevideo and 450 Frey 
Bentos reject steers; 1,100 Montevideo 
reject extremes; 800 Artigas bulls; 
1,500 Nacional heavy steers; 1,000 Na- 
cional light steers; 3,500 extremes and 
2,000 kips, all moving at unchanged 
prices. One lot of 4,000 B.A. Province 
type cows sold at the same time to the 
States. At late mid-week there was 
further trading involving 2,000 Frey 
Bentos and 1,800 Montevideo steers, 
1,200 Montevideo reject cows, 1,000 
Montevideo extremes and 800 kips, all 
credited as going to England at steady 
prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—A few scattered 
cars of country all-weight hides moved 
this week at the full ceiling price of 
15c flat, trimmed, or 14c flat, un- 
trimmed, f.o.b. shipping points, with 
brands moving at a cent less. Tanner 
selections have been out of the picture 
for quite some time and quotations on 
heavy steers and cows, buff weights and 
extremes are only nominal at 15c, flat, 
trimmed. Glue hides are quotable 
around 13c, flat, trimmed. Quotations 
on country bulls range up to 11%c flat, 
trimmed, for natives and a cent less for 
branded bulls. Temperatures for this 


section only a shade over the freezing 
point, with heavy frost, are predicted 
for this week-end. Recent mild weather 
has delayed the usual expansion of 
country slaughter and prospects are 
that it will increase considerably with 
the first real cold weather. The WPB 
has placed tanners’ quotas of hide wet- 
tings for the next three months at 
70 percent of average monthly wettings 
during 1942, in an attempt to build up 
a back-log of hides to carry the industry 
over the next period of light cattle 
slaughter. While all are agreed as to 
the desirability of this, nobody wants 
to carry the log. The OPA is still work- 
ing on Amendment No. 3 to the price 
schedule, which was released originally 
to be effective Aug. 26 and later sus- 
pended until Oct. 1, and then until 
Dec. 1. Sellers of country hides nat- 
urally want to keep well sold up before 
the revised amendment goes into effect. 
While it is not expected to be as strin- 
gent as the original Amend. No. 3, they 
have no definite idea as to just what it 
will cover except that it will tighten up 
certain provisions of the present 
schedule. 


CALFSKINS.—Trading in packer 
Sept. calfskins got under way around 
mid-week, at which time two packers 
cleared their Sept. production and the 
other two packers followed soon there- 
after. The market is quotable strong 
on a per pound basis at 27c for heavies 
and 23%c for lights under 9% Ibs.; 
most of the trading, however, is being 
done on New York trim and selection 


at New York prices. There is consid- 
erable doubt among traders that any 
Sept. calfskins were left over after per- 
mits were filled, although it is too early 
to know definitely. The War Meat 
Board on Tuesday estimated federal in- 
spected slaughter of calves during the 
week ended Oct. 9 at 149,000 head, as 
against 146,000 for previous week, and 
132,000 during same week of 1942. The 
WPB last week made a cut of 10 per- 
cent in wettings of calfskins allowed 
tanners during the last three months of 
this year, limiting them to 80 percent 
of the 1942 monthly average, in antici- 
pation of the usual lighter production 
during this quarter. 


City calfskins are scarce and have 
been about cleaned up; market is strong 
at the maximum of 20%c for 8/10 lb., 
and 23c for 10/15 lb., but a good part 
of the trading on these is also done on 
New York selection. Country calf sold 
at 16c for 10 lb. and down, and 18c for 
10/15 Ib., f.o.b. shipping point. City 
light calf and deacons are scarce at 
$1.48, selected. 

KIPSKINS. — Local packers cleared 
their Sept. kipskins at the same time 
calfskins moved. Market is called firm 
on per pound basis at 20c for 15-30 lb. 
natives and 17%c for brands, but these 
are moving now also on New York se- 
lection at New York prices. Kips were 
more plentiful this month and there 
were said to be more available than 
needed for tanners of WAC leather, 
who have been getting the bulk of them 
lately, but it is too early to learn 
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whether any were left over after per- 
mits were filled. 


City collectors are understood to have 
disposed of all their kipskins, with at 
least part of them moving on New York 
selection. On a per pound basis, market 
is quotable at 18¢ for 15-30 lb. natives 
and 17c for brands, with outside cities 
salable same basis. Country kips sold 
at 16c, flat, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Couple big packers disposed of their 
Sept. regular slunks at the week-end 
and early this week at the ceiling of 
$1.10, flat; hairless are in good demand 
at 55c, flat, the maximum price under 
the ceiling. 

SHEEPSKINS.—tTrading is practi- 
cally at a standstill on packer shear- 
lings and will continue so until new val- 
ues have been established to replace the 
high ceiling prices issued May 13, 1942, 
to stimulate production while the Army 
was buying. Now that shearlings are 
back on a civilian basis, buyers are 
withholding bids in most directions 
until the market has been adjusted. A 
meeting with four representatives of 
the OPA and attended by about twenty 
representatives of producers was held 
here on Tuesday of this week, and a 
meeting with tanners is now under way 
in the East. Producers are holding for 
$1.75 on No. 1’s, and offerings have been 
made this basis; No. 2’s are talked 
around $1.00, and No. 3’s around 40c, 
but there is small likelihood of trading 
pending some announcement by the 
OPA. Pickled skins are still in good 


demand at individual ceiling prices by 
grades; market quoted in a general way 
$7.50@7.75 per doz. packer lambs, but 
quality usually declines at this season. 
Some trading is awaited to define the 
market on packer wool pelts and buyers 
are not overly anxious. There are offer- 
ings of mostly northern native pelts at 
$2.55 per cwt. liveweight basis, and 
mixed western and native pelts of 
smaller productions at $2.50 per cwt., as 
against credited sales a few weeks back 
at $2.85 per cwt. liveweight basis for 
westerns and $2.35 per cwt. for north- 
ern natives. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—The New York 
packers had moved the bulk of their 
Sept. hides early during the previous 
week and action this week was confined 
to a few scattered cars, including bulls, 
which moved at the ceiling prices. Ac- 
cording to the trade, ‘the permits were 
well filled except for possibly a few 
heavy steers. 

CALFSKINS.— There was trading 
previous week in the New York city 
calfskin market, with clean-up sales 
this week by collectors at the ceiling 
prices; 3-4’s sold at $1.15, 4-5’s $1.30, 
5-7’s $1.65, 7-9’s $2.60, 9-12’s $3.55, 
12/17 kips $3.95, and 17 lb. up $4.35. 
The packer market was active this 
week and it was indicated that all skins 
available were used against open per- 
mits; packer 3-4’s sold at $1.25, 4-5’s 
$1.40, 5-7’s $1.80, 7-9’s $2.80, 9-12’s 


$3.80, 12/17 kips $4.20, and 17 lb. up 
$4.60. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago: 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Prev. 
Oct. 15 week 


@15% @15% @15 
@14% @14% @\4 
@14% @14% @uy 


@l4 @u 
Ex-light Tex. 
strs. @15 15 
Brnd’d cows... @14% 14 
Hvy. nat. cows. @15% 3 ie 
Lt. nat. cows.. @15% 15% 
Nat. bulls .... y 12 
ll 


12 
Brnd’d bulls.. ‘ute p11 anid 
: 27 
‘ @20 ci 


Calfskins 
Kips, nat. @ 
Kips, brnd’d... d 11% 
Slunks, reg.... .10 ‘ 1. 
Slunks, bris.... @55 55 
CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 
all-wts... @15 15 
@i4 4 
@11% 11% 
@10% 1 
2014 @23 20%@23 
Kips @18 18 
Slunks, , @1.10 1.10 
Slunks, bris.... @55 @55 @ 
All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis: small packer hides 
quoted flat, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 
COUNTRY HIDES 
Hvy. steers.... bs 4 
M 


15 


Cor. week 
1942 


Hvy. nat. strs. 


Hvy. Col. strs. 


Nat. 


Extremes 


@15 @15 15 
Bulls 11 @11% 10%@11 10 @10y 
Calfskins 8 


16 @18 16 @18 16 
Kipskins @16 @16 16 
Horsehides ....6.50@8.00 6.50@8.00 6.50@7.% 
All country hides and skins quoted on flat basis. 


SHEEPSKINS 


1.75ax 1.75@1.85ax 2.15 
27 @28 27 @2 


Pkr. shearlgs.. 
Dry pelts ..... 27 @27% 





We solicit YOUR OFFERINGS 


Packing Hous 


Chicago, Illinois 











Specializing in 


HIDES * CALFSKINS * TALLOW ° GREASE 


0 North Franklin St. 


Nick Beucher, Jr. 


Representative 


E By-Propucts Go. 


Phone 9322 
RANdolph || 9349 














Service to the BEEF PACKERS! 





We specialize in small packer hides and skins . . . For all- 


around satisfaction, your greater convenience, and superior 


service, submit your offerings to us. 


GEO. H. ELLIOTT & COMPANY 
130 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GEO. H. ELLIOTT TELEPHONES: FRA nklin 2260 - 2261 
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LATE NEWS 
FLASHES 











Amendment 3 to FDO 175.2, effective 
October 18, requires that all federally 
inspected slaughterers set aside 45 per 
cent of the utility grade steer and 
heifer beef that comes within the weight 
range of Army specifications. Expan- 
sion of provisions to include utility beef 
has been made in order to broaden the 
range of Army purchases and reduce 
the necessity of cutting so deeply into 
supplies of better grades of beef which 
may now become available for civilians. 
WEA officials state the increased quan- 
tities of utility grade beef, available 
this fall, make such action practicable. 
The amendment also provides that 80 
per cent of the amount of utility beef set 
aside is to be prepared for military use 
as boneless meat to conserve cold stor- 
age space and cut down shipping. 


RECORD EARNINGS IN JULY 


Average hourly earnings rose to a 
new peak in July, according to the reg- 
ular monthly survey of 25 manufactur- 
ing industries conducted by The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Average weekly earnings, total man- 
hours, and total payrolls, on the other 
hand, reversed their upward trend. 
Employment declined fractionally below 
the June level. 


Average hourly earnings at $1.019 
increased 0.3 per cent over June, ad- 
vancing for the thirty-sixth consecutive 
month, although the average work- 
week was 0.5 per cent shorter in July 
than in June, and reported wage-rate 
increases averaged only 0.1 per cent 
for all workers in the 25 industries sur- 
veyed by the board. 


Average weekly earnings at $46.10 
in July were 0.1 per cent lower than in 
June, but higher than in any other 
month except June, and exceeded the 
January, 1941 level (base date of the 
“Little Steel” formula) by 50.6 per cent. 
Employment, in declining 0.1 per cent 
in July, reverted to the secondary peak 
of March of this year. Compared with 
July, 1942, 9.4 per cent more wage 
earners were employed. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 9, 1943, were 3,933,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,933,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year 4,961,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 207,473,000 Ibs.; corre- 


sponding period a year earlier, 2165,- 
569,000 Ibs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended October 9, 1943, were 5,- 
095,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,912,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,205,000 Ibs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 174,685,000 Ibs.; corre- 


sponding period a year earlier, 231,- 
021,000 Ibs. . 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Reports of colder weather from sev- 
eral states and a promise of much 
colder weather in Chicago over the 
week-end had some members of the 
trade expecting an increase in hog mar- 
keting next week as many farms lack 
proper shelter for some of their hogs. 
Trading today was light as not much 
product was offered. Several 4900-lb. 
lots of product were sold and included 
20/up fresh skinned hams, 10/14 and 
14/18 §S.P. skinned hams. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Crude prices are: Area A, 13.125; 
Area B, 13.40; Area C, 12.875; Area D, 
12.75; Area E, 12.625; Area F, 12.50. 

Quotations on New York bleachable 
cottonseed oil, Friday’s close, were: 
October 14.25; December 14.00; January 
14.00; March 14.00; May 14.00. 


WESTERN LAMB REPORT 


In the Pacific area, buyers have been 
moving lambs mostly from Ladino 
clover pasture areas in the two main 
interior valleys; some minor shipments 
are being received from eastern Oregon. 
Good to choice over 85-lb. lambs have 
been in limited supply. A few decks of 
full grown pelts sold at $13.00 to $13.50 
f.o.b. trucks. An occasional load or so 
of pastured north coast lambs, in much 
better condition than at mid-summer, 
is available. Recent lamb slaughter on 
the Pacific coast has shown a downturn 
in order to concentrate killing gangs on 
cattle. Liberal supplies of shorn ewes 
have been offered at country points at 
$4.50 per cwt., according to reports in 
the regular weekly FDA summary of 
lamb conditions. 

From Montana it is reported that 
bands of blackfaced lambs, ranging 
from 600 to 1,900 head, were contracted 
at $11.25 to $11.75. Around 1,200 black- 
faced wether lambs estimated to be 
about 50 per cent fat scored $11.50. 





FDA PURCHASES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 











On September 16, FSCC purchases 
included 1,770,000 lbs. frozen packer 
hog sides, 865,000 lbs. frozen Wiltshire 
sides, 2,717,500 lbs. frozen loins, 2,091,- 
300 Ibs. cured pork products and 150,000 
Ibs. frozen pork livers. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


Stockers and feeder shipments re- 
ceived in eight Corn Belt States! in 
September, 1943: 

Cattle and Calves 
September September 
1943 1942 


267.626 
97,465 118,944 


Total, September y 386,570 
Jan.-September, inc 623,704 699,170 


Sheep and lambs 


261,647 
475,264 527,082 


Total, September 927,214 788,729 
Jan.-September, inc. ........ 1,488,481 1,449,095 


1Data in this report are obtained from offices of 
state veterinarians. Under ‘‘Public Stockyards’’ 
are included stockers and feeders which were 
bought at stockyards markets. Under ‘‘Directs’’ 
are included stockers and feeders coming from 
other states from points other than public stock- 
yards, some of which are inspected at public stock- 
yards while stopping for food, water and rest en 
route. 


Stockyards 
Di 


Gotigests 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended October 9, 1943, were 
reported as follows: 


Week Previous 

Oct. 9 week 
Cured meats, Ibs.34,637.000 31,896,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.56,425,000 387.632.000 
Lard, Ibs. ....... 10,556,000 10,636,000 


Support the Third War Loan! 











POST WAR PLANNING 


Rare Opportunity for Large Packer or Casing House } 


Man of high standing, formerly head of one of the largest Eu- 
ropean casing concerns, internationally known, also handling 
other packing house products, first class references and connec- 
tions in world casing trade, expert on all manipulations of the 
different kinds of casings, citizen of Allied Nation, perfect English 
and foreign languages, offers his services to large packer or Casing 
House. If wanted, immediately available. 


w-42s THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 17, N.Y. 
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September Hog Kill 
Off, But Exceeds 1942 


HILE the slaughter of cattle, 

calves and sheep under federal 
inspection in the United States during 
the month of September showed in- 
creases over the preceding month, the 
hog kill for the same period was below 
a month earlier. Cattle slaughter dur- 
ing the month was the only operation 
to fall below the September, 1942 fig- 
ures; hog kill almost 300,000 head 
greater than in September, 1942 and 
calf and sheep slaughter showed com- 
parable increases. 

Marketings of cattle during Septem- 
ber reached a total of 1,146,020 head 
as numerous shipments of western range 
cattle were bought by packer buyers 
instead of fat cattle finishers, who usu- 
ally buy this class in normal years. The 
reason for this condition was the un- 


settled feed situation, coupled with a 
labor shortage on farms. Feed supplies 
of various classes have been short for 
some months and there has been no 
definite sign of relief. As a result, nu- 
merous farmers who have been feeding 
western grown cattle have not placed 
any cattle in their feedlots this year. 
Some of these unfinished cattle had to 
be bought by slaughterers, swelling the 
slaughter totals to the second largest 
for the month on record, only the Sep- 
tember, 1942 figure standing a little 
larger. 

Hog slaughterings under federal in- 
spection during September declined to 
4,173,978 head from the August total of 
4,464,437 head. Despite this decline, the 
September, 1943 total stands well above 
the comparable period in 1942, when 
3,842,564 head were reported killed. 
The slaughter in September of this year 
stands as the largest on record for that 
month. During the past six months the 
slaughter for each individual month has 





1943 CATTLE exce CALVES 


MONTHLY SLAUGHTER UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


established a new monthly high total, 


With the number of hogs being pro. 
duced on American farms standing at 
the highest figure on record it has been 
expected that hog slaughter during the 
remaining months of the year will con. 
tinue at a record pace, but a new factor 
entered the picture when the hog ceil- 
ing went into effect on October 4. Fol- 
lowing the effective date, the bulk of 
the hogs received at central markets 
proceeded to sell at practically one 
price, the ceiling level in each market 
center. In protest against this condition, 
producers shut off the supply of hogs 
and runs were very light. Some mem- 
bers of the livestock trade think that 
this condition is only temporary, while 
others believe that volume will not in- 
crease until cold weather forces some 
hogs marketward as shortage of ade- 
quate protection from the elements is 
encountered on a greater number of 
the farms. 


During the first nine months of 1943, 
the total number of hogs slaughtered 
amounted to 43,962,663 head compared 
with 37,878,284 head in the correspond- 
ing period in 1942. This is the largest 
volume on record for a nine-month pe- 
riod. ’ 

Another new all-time high level of 
slaughter was reached in September, 
when the sheep kill amounted to 2,453,- 
630 head. The only other time the Sep- 
tember sheep kill reached the two mil- 
lion mark was in 1942, when the num- 
ber soared to 2,222,704 head. The 
slaughter during September of this 
year was, in fact, the largest for any 
month on record. Some parts of the 
country have reported a liquidation of 
sheep and lambs because of various 
local conditions. Some western flocks 
have been moved marketward due to 
labor shortages while in other sections 
it is the lack of feed that has forced 
many lambs, which would ordinarily 











SET YOUR COURSE NOW 


for profitable livestock buying .. . 
AND AN EARLY ALLIED VICTORY! 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO NASHVILLE, TENN. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


Lives TOoOcK BUYING 





DETROIT, MICH. 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. Hi. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 




















LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





Serevics 


PLATTE VALLEY COMMISSION CO. 


NEBRASKA HOGS cv'ecex - BEEF CATTLE 


Priced daily on a “Guaranteed Yield” basis. 


Years of satisfactory service to the Packer. 


Correspondence invited 


FREMON' 
NEBRASKA 
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be placed on feed for a couple of months, 
to be moved to slaughtering centers. It 
has been reported that lambs which 
moved into the Kansas wheatfields for 
further fattening have been moved out 
in some areas due to the feed scarcity. 


During the period from January 1 to 
September 30, 1943, the total number of 
sheep and lambs slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection has amounted to 16,- 
101,637 head, the largest for any com- 

ble period on record. This compares 
with 14,980,239 head in 1942. 


Almost 100,000 more calves were 
slaughtered under federal inspection 
during September than in August of 
this year. The September total, at 531,- 
906 head, compares with 513,052 head 
in September, 1942. 


SEPTEMBER SLAUGHTER 
Hogs 
4,173,978 
3,842,564 


Sheep 


se 
“185 


hh Oe 


34,432,835 


432, 12,734,334 
28,149,458 


12°798,916 


HANDLING OF HOG CROP 


Present indications are that the 
monthly slaughter of hogs under 
federal inspection in December or Janu- 
ary will exceed the all-time record of 
6.8 million head slaughtered last De- 
cember. Because of wartime restric- 
tions on materials, the increase over 
last year in the physical capacity of 
all plants is probably small, though 
war-duration plants coming under in- 
spection have increased the total capa- 
city of federally inspected plants about 
2 per cent. It was estimated that the 
capacity of federally inspected plants 
in December, 1942 was 8.0 to 8.5 mil- 
lion head, with the labor force then 
available. However, the present labor 
force is probably much smaller than it 
was a year ago. In June this year, when 
slaughter was only 5.6 million head, 
the War Meat Board found that hogs 
were being carried over in the packers’ 
yards because of the labor shortage. 

It is possible that the critical trans- 
portation situation will serve as a 
check on hog marketings. Only 80 to 85 
per cent as many livestock truckers are 
reported to be available this fall com- 
pared with last in the Corn Belt’ be- 
cause of a shortage of drivers and me- 
chanics. But trucks are expected to 
handle 90 to 95 per cent as much live- 
stock as they moved last fall. Efficiency 
1s to improve even more this 
fall; both as a result of voluntary ar- 
Tangements among farmers and truck- 
ers and of organized attempts in local 
committees sponsored by the ODT. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets, Thursday, October 14, 1943, reported 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Food Distribution Administration: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted): 
BARROWS AND GILTs: 


Good and Choice: 
120-140 
140-140 
160-180 
180-200 
290.240 
240-270 
270-390 
300-220 
330-360 

Medium: 
160-220 

SOWS: 

Good and 
270-290 
800-320 
320-360 
360-400 

Good: 
400-450 
450-550 

Medium: 
260-550 


14.75 only 
14 75 only 


14.75 only 
14.75 only 


14.00@14.65 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, Choice: 
700- 900 Ibs. 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1170-12090 Ths. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
STEERS. Good: 
7. 900 Ths. «eee 18.5015 25 


25@ 18.25 

KO@ 16 50 

sesccvcccs 15.75@16.75 
16.00@ 16.90 


STEERS. Medium: 
700 1100 Ths. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 

STEERS, Common: 
700-1100 Ibs. 


HEIFERS. Choice: 
690- 800 Ths 


800-1000 Ibs. |......... 15.00@16.25 
HEIFERS, Good: 

i i  sscceeacde 12.2°@15 10 

800-1000 Ibs. .......... 13.25@15.00 
HEIFERS. Medium: 

500- 900 Ibs. .......... 10.50@13.25 
HEIFERS, Common: 

500- 900 Ibs. ..... eeoee 
COWS, All Weights: 

CE sanccssssseces eees 11.50@12.75 


Cutter and commonr.... 
Canner 

BULLS (Yigs. Excl.), All Weights: 
Beef, good 12.75@13.50 


11.50@13.50 
eccccccces 11.75@14.00 


9.50@11.50 


9.00@ 10.50 


Sausage, medium 
Sausage, cutter & com.. 


VEALERS, All Weights: 
ood and choice 





CALVES, 500 Ibs. down: 
Good 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 
LAMBS: 
Good and choice*.. 
Medium and good*. 
mmon 


YLG. WETHERS:?* 
Good and choice* 
Medium and good*.. 


EWES:? 
Good and choice*....... 6.00 
Common and medium... 5.00: 


+ 14.00@14.75 
- 12.25@13.75 
10.00: 


11.75@12.50 
«+++ 10.75@11.50 


6.75 
6.00 


and on ewes of 


CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


14.25@14.70 


14.70 only 
14.760 only 
14.70 only 
14.70 only 


14.79 only 
14.70 only 


13.75@14.70 


15.25 16.00 
15.25@16.25 
15.504 16.25 
15.50@16.25 


12.75@15.25 
13.75@ 15.25 


11.50@14.00 
11.50@14.00 


10.00@11.50 


14.50@15.50 
14.50@15.50 


18. 00@14.50 
13.00@14.50 


10.00@13.00 
8.25@10.00 


11 @12.00 
9.50@11.90 
T.25@ 9.50 
5.50@ 7.25 


10.75411.75 


14.25@15.50 
11 75@14.25 
7.00@11.75 


11 00@ 13.00 
8 007 11.00 
6.50@ 8.00 


13.25@14.25 
12 @ 13.00 
9.50@11.75 


4.0@ 5.25 
1Quotations on wooled stock based on animals of « 
those on shorn stork on animals with No. 1 and N 8. 
*Qnotations on slanghter lambs and yearlings of cood and choice and of medinm and good 


OMAHA KANS. CITY ST. PAUL 


bE éeseuvucand $12.50@14.75 $14.00@14.70 
14.50@14.70 
14.70 only 
14.79 only 
14.70 only 
14.70 only 
14.70 only 
14.70 only 
14.70 only 


$14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 


14.2514.50 
14.50 only 
14.50 only 
14.50 only 
14.50 only 
14.0 only 
14.50 only 
14.50 only 


14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 


13.85@14.45 13.75@14.50 14.00@14.25 


14.25@14.45 
14.25414.45 
14.35@14.45 
14.35@14.45 


14.°0 only 
14 50 onlv 
14.59 only 
14.40@14.50 


14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 


14.25@ 14.45 
14.25@14.45 


14.404 14.50 
14.40@14.50 


14.45 only 
14.45 only 


14.00@14.45 14.25@14.50 14.10@14.30 


14.50@15.75 
14.75@ 18 1 
14.75@16.25 
15.00@ 16.35 


14.50@15 75 


15.50@ 16.50 
15.50@16.50 


13.25@14.50 
18.504 14.75 
13.75@14.75 
13.75@15.00 


12.75414.50 
12.75414.50 
12.004 14.75 
13.00@ 14.75 


14.1@15.50 


11.25@13.50 
11.75@13.75 


11.00@ 13 00 
11.25@13.00 


11.7°@14.00 
11.75@14.00 


10.00@11.50 9.50@11.25 9.75@11.75 


14.25@15.25 
14.50@15.50 


14,0015 50 
14.25@15.75 


14.75€@16.00 
14.75@16.00 


13.00@14.25 
13.25@14.50 


12.994 14.00 
12.25@14.25 


12 75@14.75 
12.75@14.75 


10.50@13.00 9.75@12.25 10.75@12.75 


9.00@10.50 8.50@ 9.75 9.25@10.75 


11.25@12.75 
9.75@ 11.25 
7.50@ 9.75 
6.25@ 7.50 


10.504 12.90 
9 254 19.50 
7.0@ 9.25 
5.75@ 7.00 


11.00@11.75 
10. 50@ 11.25 
9.25@ 10.50 
8.00@ 9.50 


10 7511.25 


nob 
332 
655 
ons 


23 
33 
~ 


33 
88 
2ow ©; 
S22 323 


13.75@14,25 
12 25@ 13.25 
10.50@12.00 


12 
11.00 


12.50 
11.75 
5.75 5.75@ 6.25 5.2°@ 5.75 5. 75@ 6.35 
5.00@ 5.75 4.@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 
urrent seasonal market weights and wool growth, 


. 2 pelt 


grades, 


and choice grades, combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of 


the good and the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 
Quotations on yearling wethers and ewes on shorn basis. 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts for five days ended Oct. 8: 


Cattle Calves 
Los Angeles ......6,000 900 
San Francisco .... 960 120 
Portland 285 


Hogs Sheep 
3.675 625 
2.000 8.200 
3,635 2,575 
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CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were: 17,715 cattle, 2,548 
calves, 22,996 hogs and 20,004 sheep. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, October 9, 
1943, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 


Armour and Company, 1,468 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 946 hogs; Wilson & Co., 316 hogs; Western 
Packing Co., Inc., 1,009 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 
oy hogs; Shippers, 4,168 hogs; Others, 16,413 


Total: 20,236 cattle; 3,292 calves; 22,245 h : 

25,033 sheep. ' ai 
KANSAS CITY 

Cattle Calves 

1,207 


Hogs 
3,311 
1,603 
2,408 
1,533 
2,072 

10,927 


Sheep 


12'069 
9,678 
4,110 
1,965 

36,864 


12,188 
31,752 


OMAHA 


Cattle and 
Calves 


- +. -6,036 


6,540 


Hogs Sheep 


5,767 xan 
Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 22; Grt. 
Omaha, 105; Geo. Hoffman, 78; Kroger Pkg. Co., 
999; Rothschild Pkg. Co., 285; John Roth, 136; 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 542; Nebr. Beef. 618; Lin- 
coln Pkg. Co., 648; American Pkg. Co., . 
Total: 20,979 cattle and calves; 18,768 hogs and 
38,606 sheep. - 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 4,580 2,065 
Swift & Company.... 5,265 4,299 
Hunter Pkg. C 
Heil Pkg. Co 
Krey Pkg. Co 
Laclede Pkg. Co 
Sieloff Pkg. Co — ae 
Others 3,07: 40 
2,582 
8,986 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 3,606 108 
Armour and Company. 2. 61 
Swift & Company.... 2,311 163 
+ 1 


Others 
Shippers 


Hogs 
3,684 
3,050 
2,990 
1,628 

309 
1,394 


3,377 
14,696 


Sheep 
6,975 
6,443 
1,110 


"691 
15,219 


Sheep 
8,789 


4,167 
2,060 
“333 22,009 

8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves 


Swift & Company.... 4,224 1,100 
Armour and Company. otf 1, 
eal 


Hogs 
5,734 
064 5,048 
108 = 1,166 


Sheep 
9,416 
4,865 
2,241 


11,948 16,522 
Not including 626 hogs and 5,089 sheep bought 
direct. 


9 9 
a,ele 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 4,745 38,757 3,981 
Wilson & Co 5,205 3,070 4,263 
Others 216 1 673 

6,828 8,917 2,475 

Not including 1,132 hogs and 2,081 sheep bought 

direct. 


Hogs Sheep 
1,265 
1,210 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
6,600 
"93 
689 
223 


Sheep 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,724 
Guggenheim Pkg. Co.. eee 


Pioneer Pkg. 
Excel Pkg. Co aaa 
Others 669 


“621 8,254 


Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 3,926 5,116 
Swift & Company.... 4,364 5,940 2,352 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co.. 272 61 580 
City Packing Co 36 552 
H. Rosenthal 7 52 


5,696 


Hogs 
2,160 


Sheep 
12,099 
18,120 


eee Ee Fee ‘8,972 11,160 30,219 
8T. PAUL 

Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 1,736 2,428 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1.090 675 
Dakota Pkg. Co ,660 73 
Swift & Company.... 3,885 
Others 6 1,941 


9,002 


Hogs 
11,710 


Sheep 
13,048 
7,198 
16,487 12,794 


28,197 33,040 


DENVER 


Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 1,086 107 
Swift & Company.... 1,175 431 
Cudahy Pkg. Co g 27 
Others ° 165 


Total . 5,958 730 


CINCINNATI 


Cattle Calves 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.... 
E. Kahn's Sons Co... 
Lohrey Packing Co... 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. wane eames 
J. F. Stegner Co 313 or 43 
Others 5 661 t 136 
Shippers 5 173 2,086 


5,164 
hogs and 23 


1,459 °° 6 
ie: cass 


1,153 
Not including 650 cattle, 1,859 
sheep bought direct. 


TOTAL PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Week 
ended 
Oct. 9 


Cor. 
Prev. week, 
week 94 
183,670 145.793 
301,092 162,750 
294,792 237,931 


Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Food Distribution Administration.) 

Des Moines, Ia., October 14.—At the 
19 concentration yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota, farrows 
and gilts were mostly steady, spots 10c 
lower, sows steady to 15c lower. 


Hogs, good to choice: 
160-180 Ib. ... 
180-200 Ib. ... 
200-330 Ib. 

330-360 Ib. 


$13.40@ 14.4 
14.20@14.4 
. 14.20@14.4 
14.10@14.4 


Sows: 
TTT TTT Te eee .. -814.10@14.40 
ae - 14.10@14.40 
13.90@ 14.30 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
kets for the week ended October 14: 


Last 


Friday, Oct. 8 

Saturday, Oct. 9 

Monday. Oct. 

Tuesday, Oct. 12 

Wednesday, Oct, 13........... 
Thursday, Oct. 1 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey City, Oc- 
tober 11, 1943, as reported by the Food 
Distribution Administration. 


CATTLE: 

Steers, medium to good 

Cows, medium 

Cows, 

Cows, canners 

Bulls, good and medium 

Bulls, cutter to common 
CALVES: 

Vealers, good and choice 

Vealers, common and medium 
HOGS: 

Hogs, good and choice, 160@200 Ib. av.. 


LAMBS: 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey 
City Market for week ended October 9, 
1943: 

Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable receipts 1,115 2,793 702 2,968 
Total with directs..... 8,094 12,683 23,849 54,831 
Previous week: 


Salable receipts .... 942 2,102 
Total, with directs. .5,374 10,998 


*Including hogs at S3ist street. 


1,646 


709 
24,579 59,870 


The National Provisi 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Unio, 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods, 


tRECEIPTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
349 

75 
1,185 
949 
713 
700 
8,547 
3,198 
4,839 
4,612 


Fri., Oct. 8.. 
Sat., Oct. 9 
Mon., Oct. 


Thurs., Oct. 
*Week so far 
Week ago 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


*Including 3,303 cattle, 20 calves, 30,519 hogs 
and 18,738 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Fri., Oct. 8 ° 40 
Se SS eee f 4 
, Oct. . 100 
4 194 
110 
100 


Week's total 5,¢ 504 
Prev. week 5 430 
Year ago 973 
Two years agu.... 740 


OCTOBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS 
October—— Year——. 
1943 1942 1942 


. 96,844 
8,288 9,714 
138,491 166,538 
126,034 121,534 
+All receipts include directs. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 


Week ended Oct. 9. .$15.60 
15.25 
14.6 


1943 
1,622,626 1,694,083 

158,125 192.515 
4,245,406 3,684,066 
1,728,381 1,945,735 


B| peeesek 
R| SRSASSR 


Av. 1938-1942 ....$11.70 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES 
Av. 
No. Wt., 
Ree’d Ib 
*Week ended Oct. 9... 49,800 
Previous week 5. 
1942 


Av. 1938-1942 


*Receipts and average weight for week 
Oct. 9, 1943, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers, week ended Thursday, October li: 
Week ended Prev. 
October 14 week 
23,716 
4,172 


27,888 


Packers’ purchases 
Shippers’ purchases 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts at leading markets for the 
week ended October 9: 


At 20 markets: 


Week ended Oct. 9 
Previous week 
1942 


Cattle Hogs 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended October 9 
Preyious week 


At 7 markets: 
Week ended Oct. 9....262 
Previous week .........28 
942 


Watch Classified page for good mem 
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CK SLAUGHTER REPORTS MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 





ago Uniog jal reports to THE NATIONAL vI- 
re perlede s1ONER on Gn aaadas at Genk hs owen (Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Food Distribution Administration.) 
at 15 centers for the week ended October 9, 1943. WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
eS Sheep CATTLE NEW YORE PHILA. BOSTON 
+ 6,338 Week om Cor. STEERS, carcass Week ending October 9, 1943.............. 4,726 1,059 822 
49 164s ~~ ~ ky Leschecagll nena. A Se eT TE Pore ee 4,158 1,209 778 
17 ee 20,236 21.670 GOONS DOOR PORE GGG ices cee se dscicessece 8,662 1,112 854 
500 12 p CIty... -.ee sees 24,777 24.932 ‘ COWS, carcass Week ending October 9, 1943.............. 2,168 2,525 2,463 
= an Omaha® ..-----------++- 21,922 x SE NT Rubteviatcascdscnedubh¥ecias 1,930 2,298 2,619 
steeeeceres . . 49 Same week year ago.................. 3,086 3,136 2,310 
710 54,895 A DD vice cceeReRwE® . . ea enere . ° . 
118 871m fe Sioux City .............. £ oer t BULLS, carcass Week ending October 9, : 205 72 
23,712 cieitehie ........0.0. t WOE ND Bbet luda ders an cdr escey seen 48 122 
0,519 hogs Indianapolis, Pattee ous ’ nOE 1 ee RL og i vndaancednavedeed 65 278 
‘ er ‘ f 7 
ae Citys py “ we H 5 21 VEAL, carcass Week ending October 9, 1943.............. 1,210 1,586 
EE cc nccustucnase 5.06 i We. NY iwesdat arate dene teeude an . 1,085 1,885 
8 Sheep ag eoccccescosesecs 6,7 t 562 RD Qe kc dercitintacvirdntrs 2,071 1,248 
ru 2 Milwaukee cede Siac get ene : "216 LAMB, carcass Week ending October 9, 1943.............. J 7,329 16,461 
283 ie eI EG cace ous: naps whexedeeiecwode 11,723 12,855 
. *Cattl ' and ‘eabves ss ee Ws DU GiRcasaccccasacxvesdadece 17,021 20,674 
attle -alves. . 
+4 zz MUTTON, carcass Week ending October 9, 1943......... ae 3,778 2,823 
amend Wn GN 0 0.0.0d.002400008 bs ekdabekans 2,846 4,791 
+4 Chicago SS Oi 55 xcedsctnnewnere “ 1,783 5.260 
5,734 Kansas City . 
= Sa Omaha PORK CUTS, Ibs, § Week ending October 9, 1943............ 212,221 69,757 
1 SS WOUND sencccinknevercnctvdesteuts 199,074 111,639 
PTS | es Cele ee OD. cin ctewsyeveusacegusts 159,838 246,611 
Sioux City . 
Year——_—. Wichita é 2 BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending October 9, 1048.............. @BBBOB —«_—seinceees ss wens 
1942 te 74 f . | | ERR Ree cera 
: 1,¢04-om New York & Jersey City. 47. 3 4: Same week year ago................- 
5 8,084. aa... ae oe LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 
- . settee eee eeen eens . 022 CATTLE, head Week ending October 0, 1048.............. WOOT = —-—_icaeeee twee 
Milwaukee =e Y : : : EN : a WO GOR ons esa crcndke ta cavewieusere 
TESTOCK atti: aceite) Coles: Same week year ago...............0s00005 . oe 
5 
eep Lambs 9 =Total ........-.-..++- a 520,266 384,353 CarLvEs, head Week enling Getebee 6, WOG...<<.50500::0 CD eet — cnn 
$18.35 Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, East Ww 
13.5 St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. WEE USNR. avecsedcedtccssectactecesss 4 . re TT 


Same week year Ago0.........-sseeecceceee 


HOGS, head Week ending October 9, 1943.............. / ee on eee 


Chicagot I TURE aod nica ncecven deen bubceven . ee | rere 


sasage 





Kansas City 
= Omaha Game Week FORE GGO.....cccccscccescetsee GBAR j @§8,70B jj = =§ ccoveco 
$10.00 -_ghnwe SHEEP, head Week ending October 9, 1942......... ad ee tn Ag OT 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City . 
Wichita 
Philadelphia 


SW GUGERD oo weise c6vsene caseenecstones ee 
Bases WE FORE Gide. ccccoscessonsiienesss TC . Dee. . ’tseces 








> Indianapolis 4 c ‘ 5 ¢ Country dressed product at New York totaled 3,206 veal, 0 hogs and 120 lambs. Previous week, 
New York & Jersey City. : J 3,125 1, h g ‘ J re 
4.75 $147 Rain Fe _ —_. 9 veal, 0 hogs and 153 lambs in addition to that shown above. 
5.10 CE” tinrdaeonewawe 
5.75 15.40 EE Giics ann nddnddiins 20,206 : 
4 io eeeeeere 3, 32,479 25, 
135 IE vanceccacsoase (abaae 2,306 "2,58 CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 
= Peete ahaa OES ,8 GOOD STEERS While the slaughter of cattle, calves, 
oor othe . Wess — fame and sheep under federal inspection at 
—___ Oct. week 1942 the 27 markets showed a slight bulge 
. Toronto ' 11.25 $11.23 $ 9.54 during the week ended October 8, hog 
re e . le rf 
age pecs MST. LOUIS HOGS IN SEPTEMBER Winnires [5 eee et » tee 
tober 14: ; Salgary .. 1 embers of the trade attribute this de- 
ed s—~Prev. Recei i Edmonton ... 8.85 P . : 
af ; pts, weights and range of top prince Albert 8.65 cline in hog marketings to the fact that 
prices for hogs at St. Louis National Moose Jaw . 8.35 od i h il 
Stock Yards, Ill., for September, 1943, }j1sintoe -- $f camper gadgereyer Bybee Ao 
with Prices Nod “_ oa - a. Regina . 8.40 ings which went into effect on October 
’ ibe : 4. Hog kill was still above a year ago. 
Sparks & Co., were: 2 : * 
Sant. Rept. Toronto Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
: - a Montreal New 1, 5 
Total uapric ee PE Ee 213,200 Winnipeg Phila a. 1y e83 931 oat 
Average weight, lbs.......... 22 221 Calgary Ohio-Indiana ; : 
INTERS Top prices: Edmonton ! . group® ........ 
. — idatenoakethtnnan knee 5.0 5.22 Vrince Albert 5 3: 2 Chicago* ........ 
er eT OTe. CO f 2 Moose Jaw 4 . ‘ 
Ss for the Average cost ............... : 45 Saskatoon 5. f . (ay * pe ay art 


24,7 
Regina Southwest group*®. 31,127 
Vancouver GE vccasccss 21,890 
*Official Canadian hog grades are now on car- Sioux City....... 32) 7,160 
cass basis, quotations from Bl Grades; Grade A, St. Paul-Wisc. 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS Se sien & @ @ & #2&©]7z}€©Cll.ll OS Se aieeanee 7 21,811 102,082 
VEAL CALVES 


oup 
Interior Iowa & 
s x a 

Receipts of livestock, es reported by ants Cal me So. Minn.*..... 14,549 5,266 115,739 
the Food Distribution Administration, Montreal ..!....°°....°16.0 6. 
at seven southern packing plants lo- ome Teh as awe Re 
cated at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Edmonton ............ 
Thomasville and Tifton, Ga.; Dothan, Mouse Jaws 2.2... 
oie Jacksonville, Fla., week ended fteging 00020020011 


Vancouver ..........-. 





5 $14.56 - 
14.75 Deed 2 cccccescD 2,948 118,127 578,057 
2.75 Total prev. week.201,519 93,838 815,258 
Total year ago...196,904 88,717 568,575 


1Includes New York, Newark, and Jersey City. 
2Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, and In- 
dianapolis, Ind, "Includes Elburn, Ill. ‘Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards and East St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘Includes So. St. Joseph, 
c Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. *Includes 
attle Calves Hogs Lincoln, Nebr. ‘includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul 


RBS 


RRR EN remot 
“+ wt 
acouw 


reer ttt od 





heey ended October 9.....3,099 1.902 14,98 ,. and Newport, Minn., and Madison and Milwaukee, 
on 3,076 2,933 11,148 ‘Toronto .........--. Wise. ‘Includes Albert Lea and Austin, Minn., 
ve teres eee 2,329 978 6,854 Montreal .......... “ and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason 
Winnipeg .....-----+- City, Marshalltown, Ottuma, Storm Lake, 
Calgary .........++++. 10 Waterloo, lowa. 
Bdmonton ........---- 
Prince Albert ........ Packing plants included in above tabulations 
Bu W: SED AUP «5:6 04040s vis slaughtered approximately the following percent- 
en . y ar Bonds regularly to assure Saskatoon ...... ages of total slaughter under federal meat inspec- 
good Victory. Regina ........++: tion during 1942: cattle 72%, calves 70%, hogs 


Vancouver 74%, sheep and lambs 80%. 
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CLASSTHIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Position Wanted 


; set solid. 


advertisements 7 5¢ 
inch. 10% discount 


r line. Displayed; $7.50 pe 
3 or more insertions, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. PLEASE REMIT WITH Onpm 


Equipment Wanted 





EXECUTIVE, competent and thoroughly experi- 
enced in sausage manufacture. Have the ability to 
Produce and create new and profitable varieties. 
Am interested in a connection with an organiza- 
tion which has future possibilities. Consider 
Management or assistant—draft exempt—high 
class reference—available immediately. W-440, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





MEAT PACKING EXECUTIVE available. Thor- 
oughly acquainted with all phases of modern manu- 
facturing methods including canning and killing. 
Accustomed to take full charge of labor, pro- 
curement and supervision. Excellent references 
available on application. Interested in permanent 
position only with substantial prospects of postwar 
development. W-459, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED meat packing 
house operator experienced in all departments; 
also qualified cattle, calf, lamb and hog buyer. 
Desires permanent connection. If interested shall 
submit references. rs’ old, draft exempt. 
PROVISIONER, 407 

Chicago 5, Ill. 


WANTED: A good used Link-Belt Bacon Slicer. 
W-474, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





WANTED: Small, used, hog dehairer. Quote 
price and condition. W-475, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
111. 





Plants Wanted 
Wanted 


FEDERAL inspected sausage plant in Milwaukee 
area. Give full particulars. W-473, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 








WANT to buy or lease small meat packing plants 
or locker plants with killing facilities in the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Colorado. 
R, C. BANFIELD, P. 0. BOX 2016, Tulsa, Okla. 





Business Opportunities 





EXECUTIVE employed—General Manager super- 
vising all operations large packer, desires con- 
nection progressive concern, Age 39, college edu- 
cated, accustomed full responsibilities. Experienced 
in present government regulations, contracts, tax 
and labor problems. Able organizer. Excellent re- 
sult obtaining record. Familiar newest production 
methods. Excellent financial man. Locate any- 
where. W-466, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





EXECUTIVE, 15 years’ experience packing plant 
operations—efficiency, office accounting and 5 
years’ sales manager. Age 40, college education, 
acquainted all government regulations. Wants 
change. W-471, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il 





AVAILABLE: Experienced, aggressive, thoroughly 
capable plant operations man. Will assume full 
responsibility manufacturing, processing opera- 
tions. Draft exempt. College trained. Interested in 
permanent connection with progressive packer. 
Location no object W-477, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 





CHIEF ENGINEER: taken charge of all plant 
maintenance and boiler and engine room. 20 years’ 
experience. W-472, THE NATIONAL PROVI 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





LONG ESTABLISHED firm will buy outright or 
controlling interest in medium-sized B.A.I. plant 
equipped to slaughter cattle, calves, hogs, lambs, 
and manufacture sausage and other meat products. 
Interested in middlewestern or eastern location. 
Write fully giving all details. W-456, THB NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave, New 
York 17, N. ¥ 





Men Wanted 





Men Wanted 


WANTED: General Manager for middlewest meat 
packing plant to take full charge of all opera- 
tions, including production, personnel, mainte- 
nance, sales, etc. Livestock experience necessary. 
College education. Experience with present day 
Federal Legislation and Control. State age, expe- 
rience, draft status. W-451, THE NATIONAL 
ee 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 





SALESMAN covering southern territory to handle 
sideline of sausage casings on commission basis 
for well established casing house. W-469, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y, 





Equipment for Sale 





Used Equipment for Sale 


125 H.P. Keeler Boiler 16’x6’ 
12 H.P. Vertical Boiler 
Sellers gas and elec. water heater, 

500 gal. os 
20’ double pipe condenser and Am. Receiver 
48” Shell and Tube condenser. . 

Automatic Hog Spray 

2000 Trolley Hooks, 

Refrigerator Doors, 

Beef Knocking Pen , 

Jurick 5%x6 Refrigeration Compressor... .- 250, 

100 Ib. Randall Stuffer, $175.00; 200 Ib. 
Stuffer, $200.00; 250 lb. Buffalo Stuffer, 
$350.00; Automatic air compressor, $125.0); 
Stainless Steel Table, $125.00. 

Buffalo Silent Cutters, 55 Ib. to 250 Ib. cap: 
3 H.P. and 25 H.P. meat grinders; Toledo Dial 
Pan Scale, 550 Ib. cap. 

1 H.P. Bacon Slicer; Griffith's Ham Pump 

1 Lard Cooler & Agitator, 48’’x60” 

1 Lard settling Pan, 8’x5’x4%%’ 

Chas. Abrams 

Phone Walnut 6685 


68 N. Second St, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





MEAT PACKERS—ATTENTION! 


FOR SALE: 8—Vertical Cookers or Dryers, 10 dis. 
x 410” high; 1—%15-CRE Mitts & Merrill Hog; 
2—4x8 and 4x9 Lard Rolls; 75 large wood tanks; 
No. 63-B Meat Grinder; rendering tanks: 
dryers. Inspect our stock at Doremus Ave. 
Newark, N. J. Send us your inquiries. WHAT 
HAVE YOU FOR SALE? Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New York City 7, 
ie we 





1 Carrier Blower Refrigerating Unit, spray type 
No, 160941 with galvanized coil duct; Motor ¥ 
Belt drive; Brine pump and motor with brine 
strengthening basket and strainer. Motor fot 2 
volts 3 phase 60 cycle. Approximately 2 ton a@- 
pacity. Excellent condition. In use only 18 months, 
$600.00 F.O.B. Bristol, Virginia. W-463, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn &, 
Chicago 5, Ill, 





FOR SALE: Anco Dehairer with 10 H.P. motor 
and a conveyor. This is a real buy! Capacity ® 
to 80 hogs per hour. Located in northern Obie. 
W-476, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Buy Another War Bond 














THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


prom. it) 36. © Bye ee a 





—=— 











FRANK R. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 
405 Lexington Ave. 


Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 


New York City 








—— 











SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? Here’s Your Asswell 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties” 


The first book of its kind on these important subjects. Sausage manufacturers and sau- 
sagemakers are applying it to their daily operations, and prominent educators in agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted it as a text book. Modern authentic sausage practices, 
tested and proven sausage formulas, recommendations for manufacturing and operating 
procedure and plant layout suggestions highlight the subjects covered in this outstanding 
volume. Order your copy today . . . price $5.00, postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘HORMEL 


7 ol °le]om gele) sly, 
— 


Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 








Ess yes 











THE E. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


‘“‘AMERICAN BEAUTY’’ a 3 VL E 
HAMS AND BACON CONSULT US S DOMINATES 4 

Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, a. a a gS 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Rr MEER HYCRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


"Laughlin Karl McAdams Clayton P. Lee P. G. Gray Co. : 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


~ Meehan 38 N. Delaware Ave. 1108 F. St.S. W. 148 State St. 
HP. mot HUNTER PACKING COMPANY SS K. A 
‘thern Ohio, A x a 
-_— East St. Louis, Illinois * ee * 
BEEF - VEAL + PORK - LAMB QUALITY. 

HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
New York Office, 408 West 14th St, Paul Davis, Mgr. VEAL e SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
William G. J A... Themes e VEGETABLE OlILe 

illiam G. Joyce J 

Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. ——THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG -T. J. KURDLE CO.—— 
F. C. Rogers Co. 4 hae MAIN OFFICE-PLANT and REFINERY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. , 3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
































WASHINGION,D.C. RICHMOND, VA. ROANOKE, VA. 
458-1ith St, SW. 22 NORTH 17th ST. 317 E. Campbell Ave. 


ALD Bell Brand Rath’s 
Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 


F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4 
l eee from the Land O’Corn 
—=aasaauauuauas VPPPrPPrPrrrer?,r 









































HAVE YOU ORDERED 


The MULTIPLE BINDER BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
FOR YOUR 1943 COPIES OF PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 


: NATIONAL PROVISIONER Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 








A, “Pmplete rolume of 26 issues can be eas- THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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packing and allied indus- 
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ANNUAL MEETING ISSUE 


Contents 
MEAT INDUSTRY’S ROLL OF HONOR ............ 


ANNUAL MEETING IN REVIEW................... 


MANPOWER FOR THE INDUSTRY— 
What Packers Can Do About It.............ccccececccccees 
The Problem from a National Viewpoint .................. 
ND EP GND MEME, ccc ccccccccsccccccecosccscetess 


OBTAINING OPERATING NECESSITIES— 
ee OO ac cnchscccteecevsscsccavesent 
i ED J eccccccscetessesocesccnsesenads 85 
Advice from the Experts............cesceescecececss wo 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE—SHORT RANGE— 
i i is + cccccncteseceenssesceosceswan 
Current Fats and Oils Situation.............0ccceeeeceeeees 
i i cb igees Chbeneedeneeeseseetowbeaee 
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